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ü INTRO DUCTION. 
2 informs us, that the Perfian Children, at 
School, were-employed as diligently in learning the 
Principles of Sobriety and Juſtice, as the Youth in 


ether Countries were employed at School in learning 


the literary Arts and difficult Sciences. That their 
Governors or Teachers uſed to ſpend moſt of their Time 
in hearing their mutual Accuſations againſt each other, 
for Violence, Cheating, Slander, Injuſtice, Ingratitude, and 


other Crimes; and taught them how to give Judgment 


againſt thoſe who were Offenders, _ 

The Indian Gymne/ophifts uſed to enquire of every 
particular Scholar, before Dianer- Time, How he had 
ſpent his Time ſince Sun-riſing? When ſome of them 


would anſwer, that they had been Arbitrators in com- 


| * ng Differences, and making Perſons, at Variance 


riends with each other; ſome, that they had been 
executing their Parents Orders; others, that they had 


ſound out ſomething new, either by themſelves or others. 


But, if there happened to be any one among them, 
who had done no good Thing, or Advantage to others, 
fince the Morning, he was excluded the Company of 


the Reſt, and obliged to be employed in ſome laudable 
3 {ph whilſt the Reſt of the Scholars were at 
Dinner. - | : i 


The Parents uſed to authorize the Mafter of one of 
theſe public Schools to diſtribute the Value of fix Pence 
a piece to his Scholars at certain Times in the Year, 
with Directions for them to lay out one third Part there- 


ol in Charity, and the Reſt my — ; and every 


School- boy was applauded or diſapproved the 
Maſter, according to the Uſe he found he had —* of 

An eminent Writer has obſerved on the public Schools 
of this Nation, (where Chriftianity and Virtue fhould' 
abound), how ſhamefully the Mafters of many of them 
neglect forming the Minds of Youth to Morals and 
Manners. Of which the great Mr. Locke thus takes 
Notice. That a Man muſt have a ffrange Value for 
* Werds, when the Languages of the Greeks and Romans 


. are preferred to what made them ſuch brave and wiſe 


% Men; that can think it «vorth the while to hazard the 
„ FR * Innocence 
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«« Innotence and Virtue of his San, a litth Latin and 
* Greek.” As if (which is only the * o 
Knowledge ) had the Properties of Excellence itſelf ! 


If the Foundation of an Education is righth laid, 
we provide, in the-ſureſt Manner, for our Children's 
future Honour and Happineſs ; and take the beſt Me- 

thod to r their — and C_ Know 
in the hi Degree beneficial. We 

dong polite, their Mamers ingenuous, — 
their Di/potiens, ennoble their Views, and fir them fo 
Society and Friendſhip. ' By theſe Means, their tender 


andi ſu ble Minds are guarded againſt thoſe Exceſſes, 
and —— which 1mpair their Health and cor- 
_ rupt their Manners, and often to ſuch a that 
they are never afterwards recovered to a due 8 
and Vigour either of Body or Mind. Thoſe 
who are negligent herein may juſtly be termed Bar- 
bariaxs, alienated from the Feelings of Humanity, and 
| hardened againſt the tender Sympathies of Nature. ; 
Children boni be inſtructed 2 | 
Univerſal Parent, prefiding over 
hind; that they are bound to pay him the bighe higheft- Ne verence, 
that they owe te him all their Supports and Accommodations; 
from their firſt Exiſtence ; that his Government is milf ens 
| gratious, and his Puniſphments providential, neceſſary, 
and for their Benet; that he ſees all their Follies and 
Vices ;- and that -aubatover they are afraid to do, or indulge 
eme in, inthe Preſence of their earthly Friends or 
Parents, they ſhould be much more jollicitous to forego under 
the great Creator's conſtant A otice and-Igedtion, who ts. 
Sovertign of the Univer/e. - 
Another moſt neceſſary Duty, incumbent on Inftruc- ; 
tors of 'Youth, 1 19, 4 conſtant Care to be exemplary in their. 
own Conduct: Not to be luxurious, if you expe them 10 
© be moderate. Not to be fliff and arrogant, if you expect 
Tl — to. be mild and condeſcending. Not to be given 10 
| if you 1 to be juft. Not ta bt narrow, 
4 23 or el them to be * 
© penerous, and diffuſe 3 If you be, vain 
are your Expectations, and certain wilt be your diſap- 
ä pointment. 
It 


"WwINTRODUCTION 
It is a Maxim, too much inculcated and put in Prac- 
tice, to uſe grid _—_— e avoid ſpoiling the Child. 


But a more prudent 


; . 222 


* _ 


Rule in Education 3 is, to re- 
* aw ago the youthful Mind 
ear 01 Shame 
— the human u Ming, (notwith- 
ding the —— of Vice, and the ſtrong Senſe 
of i Ariel — is almoſt univerſal), that it will, if properly 
prevent the Practice of Vice. And the, 
s produced, will be more extenſive, certain, 
lafting, in its Conſequences. 

In Caſes of invincible Obſtinancy, where all Addreſs 
of Influence and Perſuaſion, and Motives of Fear and 
Shame, produce not a proper ConduR, it may be 
' juſtifiable to uſe a ſeverer Method, to prevent (if * 4 
the fatal Effects of Exce/5 to the der himſelf, th 
Stain of his Family, and to /ecart the Peace and Order E 
| of Society. But Rewards ſhould always be ſo mixed 

with Puniſhments, in their Contrivance — ion, 
| as to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the Senſe of and 
Honour : The Shame and Inafamy uf the — to 
be ſuited to deter ; and the Glory and Dignity of the 
Reward contrived to encourage. And by Reaſon. and 
Argument to convince Children that their Duty is their 
Intereft ; and, by Kindneſs and Condeſcenſion, Parents 
- and others ſhould influence thoſe under their Care or” 
Government to love and confide in them; as the bef 
Ones to ſecure their Obedience. > + . 
o ſhew that Education ſhould be made as htful- 
as poſſible, $ cauſed the Pictures of Love and 
Je to be hung round his School. For the ſame Reaſon. 
moral and entertaining Fables and Stories (ſuch as Gay's 


Fables, and ſele& Stories from the Spectator) are ſub-. 5 


| ſervient to that End; by plealingly and inſenübly : 
22 the Reader to a Love of Firtve and Abhorrence 
of Vice, from ſome exemplary Moral. For Mr. Addi/on 
| july obſerves, that among all the different Ways of 
giving Counſel, che fineſt, and that which pleaſes the 
=_ univerſally, is e Way by Fable, in + p 
hape it er ® wok a Fable, we are taught 

q delieve that we are ken ourſelves, We peruſe 


the 


+. : 
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the Author for the Sake of the Story, and conſider the 
 Precepts rather as ohr own Concluſions than his Advice. 


If we look into ancient Hiſtories, both ſacred and Nh e 
fane, we find the wiſe Men of old very often ch I 


ve Counſel to their Kings by Fables, as havin 
_ ſafeſt and ſureſt Effect. It ing a Trad wo en i 
= more Perſons are with what is uncut n 


22 — TIDY Far, in what 
vr End TT Ry in . the- 
ing — u 1 Deſeription and Characters, deſigned 
for the Reader to imitate, or or avoid, being generally 
— be of Advant, Perſons, 
= MW great age to young Pe to 
w dry Judgments, if, when read, were 


— 


their Opinion of any remark Aion, or Paſſage; 
why they judge it to be good or bad; and how it might 
have been advanced to à greater Degree of P 


The Example of any particular Perſon ſhould ſeldom, if 
ever, be recomme in the Groſs ; but — oh 
noted where he exce/lad, and where he was defeHive. For 


Want of this Caution you ra Garner rey conf 
with the Luſtre To r, that they confound. 
its Beauties with its Blemiſbes ; and look upon the 2 


Parts of it with an ye of Admiration without 
rating, by — ; theo one from the other, 


91 Praftice of Virtue recommended 
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The FanMn ond bis Sons. =. 


4 ge children, the inflrdti E's. Father. | 
wm | Proverss. ., 
= WE ALTHY old Farmer, who had 
cer ſome time declined in his health, 
WW perceiving that he had not many days 
EE b do live, called his ſons together to his - 
3 RY bedfide. My dear children, faid the 
ring man, J leave-it with you as my laſt injunctios, 
not to part with the farm which has been in our } 
family theſe hundred years: for, to diſcloſe to you 2 —— 
{ſecret which I received from my father, and which! 
- now think proper to communicate to you, there is a 
treaſure hid ſomewhere in the grounds; though 1 
never could diſcover the particular ſpot where it lies 
| concened. —— as ſoon ax the harveſt is got in, 


,, 


N f will not loſe your labour. The wiſe old man was no 


a 6 Por rr — 
5 P and L am ell afored wn 


| foonet laid in his grave, and the time he ' meritivned - 
arrived, than his ſons went to work, and with great | 

| vigour and alacrity turned up again and again every 
foot of ground belonging to their farm: the conie- 
quence of which was, although they did not find the 
object of their purſuit, that their lands yielded a far 
more plentiful crop than thoſe of their neighbours. At 
_ the end of the year, when they were ſettling their 
accounts, and computing their extraordinary profits, I 
would venture a wager, ſaid one of the brothers more 
acute than the reſt, that this was the concealed wealth 
| my father meant. J am ſure, at leaſt, we have found 
by hs LE that * Induſtry is itſelf a wreaſere.” Us 


( ͤ oe cjootecto toopeoo . 
The Mitten, his Son, and their Ass. 


Where ene guef ir. MEN 125 
The w_—_ creature ati to H . 


 SHENSTONE. 


: MILLER and his Son were = tein their Aſs to 
11 market, in order to ſell him : and that he 
might get thither freſh and in good condition, they 
drove him on gently before them. They had not 
. proceeded far, when they met a .company of travellers. 

Sure, ſay they, you are mighty careful of your Aſs :' 


methinks one of you might as well get up and ride, as 


'(uffer. him. to walk on at his eaſe, while you trudge 
after on foot. In compliance with this advice, the 

Old man ſet his Son upon the beaſt. And now, they 
had ſcarce advanced a quarter of a mile further, before 


— 
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nid one of the party, why don't you get down, and let 
your poor Father ride? Upon this, ide Old man 
made his Son diſmount, and got up himſelf. Wnile 
they were marching in this manner, a third company 
began to inſult the Father. Vou hard-hearted unna - 
tural wretch, ſay they, how can you ſuffer that poor 
lad to wade through the dirt, while z ou like aw alder- * 
man ride at your eaſe ? The good-natured Miller 
ſtood corrected, and immediately took his Son up 
behind him. And now the next man they met ex- 
claimed with more vehemence and indignation then 
all the reſt—Was there ever ſuch a couple of lazy 
boobies ! to overload in ſo unconſcionable a manner, 
a poor dumb creature, who is far leſs able to carry 
. them than they are to carry him! The complying 
Old man would have been half inclined to make the 


trial, had not experience by this time ſufficiently con- 2 


& 


vinced him, that there cannot be a more TO bas £ "I 


* than tocndeayour to pleaſe all mankind." 


: „„ %%„%„%„%„%„6„ —— 


e HE RMI. 


The rich be envies not, nor ; fears the great, 
But lives contented i in bis litile frat. _ r 


- 


T ERTAIN Hermit had ſcooped his cave. - near 
the ſummit of a lofty mountain, from. whence _ 


g he had an opportunity of ſurveying a large extent both © * i 


of ſea and land. Ile ſat one evening, contemi 
with pleaſure on the various objects that lay diffuſed 
before him. The woods were dreſſed in the brightbit © 
verdure; the thickets ado: ned with the gayeſi bloſſoms. 
The birds caroled beneath the branches; the lambs _ 
66 the peaſant whiſtled be- 
3 285 A 2 
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fide his team ; and the ſhips driven by gentle gales 
were returning ſafely into their proper harbours. In 
ſhort, the arrival of ſpring had doubly enlivened the 


whole ſcene before his eye ; N ee 
8 W e 


On 2 Cadden aroſe a violent form. The winds 
muſtered all their fury, and whole foreſts of oak lay 
ſcattered on the ground. Darkneſs. inſtantly ſucceed- 

ed; hail-ſtones and rain were poured forth in cata- 
ra as, and lightning and thunder added horror to the 


And now the ſea, piled up in mountains, bore aloft 
* the largeſt veſſels, while the horrid uproar of its waves 
E-.. drowned the ſhrieks of the wretched mariners. When 
Fe. the whole tempeſt had exhauſted its fury, it was 
+ * inſtantly followed by the ſhock of an earthquake. 


The poor inhabitants of a neighbouring village 
| lacked in crowds to our Hermit's cave; religiouſly 
hoping, that his well-known ſanctity would protect 
them in their diſtreſs. They were, however, not a 

little ſurpriſed at the profound tranquility that appear- 

ed in his countenance. * My friends, ſaid he, be not 
. diſmayed. Terrible to me, as well as to yoz, would 
| have been the war of elements wes have juſt beheld ; 
but that I have meditated with ſo much attention on 
me various works of Providence, as to be pecfeated 
that his goodne/* „ 


7 
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aM AN 1 and bis rwoSONs. 


- 72 thinks ehat fortune carnot change * mad: 
- Prepares a dre, l jeft for all Mankind. Por. 


A CERTAIN merchant had two ſons, the eldeſt 
of whom was of ſo bad a diſpoſition, as to be- 
have with great hatred and ſpitefulneis towards the 
younger who was of a temper more mild and. gentle. - 
It happened that the old gentleman having, by his 
trade, acquired a large eſtate, left it by his will to his 5 
eldeſt ſon, tog ther with all his ſhips and flock in 
merchandiſe, deſiring him to continue in the huſineſs, 
and ſupport his brother. The father was no ſooner 
| dead than the elder brother began plainly to ſhew his 
ill. will to his brother, thruſt him out᷑ of his houſe, and 
without giving him any thing for his ſupport, turned 
him looſe into the wide world.' The young man was 
much dejected with this uſage, bat conſidering that in 
| his father's life-time he had acquired ſome know ledge 2 
in buſineſs, he applied himſelf to a neighbouring 
- merchant, offering to ſerve him in the way of trade. 
The merchant received him into his houſe, and find - 
ing; from long experience, that he was prudent, virtu- 
ous, and diligent in his buſineſs, gave him his daugh- | 
ter and only child in marriage, and when he died, 


bequeathed to him his whole fortune. Ihe young f 


man, after the death of his father-in-law, retired with. 


his wife into a diſtant country, where he purchaſed a. -' 


fine eftate, with a ſplendid dwelling ; and there he -- 
' lived with great credit and reputation. 
he elder brother had, after the death of their 
2 carried on the trade, and ſer . time met 


A 2 £5 "ok 7 
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with great ſucceſs in it: but at length a violent ſtorm 
arifing, tore th pieces many of his ſhips, which were 
coming home richly laden ; and, about the ſame time, 
ſome perſons failing, who had much of his money in 
their hands, he was reduced to great want ; and, to 
compleat his misfortunes, the little which he had left 
at home, was conſumed by a ſudden fire, which burnt 


his houſe, and every thing in it; ſo that he was 


brought quite into a ſtate of beggary. In this forlorn 
condition, he had no other reſource to keep himſelf 


from ſtarving, than to wander up and down the coun- 


try, imploring the affiſtance of well diſpoſed perſons. 


Tt happened one day, that, having travelled many 


miles, and obtained but little relief, he eſpied a gentle- 
man walking in the fields, not far from a fice ſeat : to 

this gentleman he addreſſed himſelf, and having laid 
before him his misfortunes, and his preſent neceſſitous 


condition, he earneſtly entreated him to grant him ſome 


gentleman, who happened to be none 
other than his brother, did not at firſt know him, but 
after ſome diſcourſe with him, he perceived who he 
was. However, concealing his knowledge of him, he 


brought him home, and ordered his ſervants to take 


care of him, and furniſh him for that night, with 


lodging and victuals. In the mean time he reſolved 


to diſcover himſelf to his brother next morning, and 


offer him a conſtant habitation in his houſe;*afrer he 
| had got the conſent of his wife to the propoſal. Ac- 


cordingly, next morning, he ordered the poor man ” 


be ſent ſor. When he was come into his preſence, he 


| aſked if he knew him. The poor man anſwered, he did 


not. I am, ſays he, burſting into tears, your only 
brother, and immediately fell on his neck, and em- 


braced him with great tenderneſs. The elder, quite 


. 
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gan to make many excuſes, and to beg pardon, for his 

former cruel behaviour. To whom the other anſwered 

1 Brother, let us forget thoſe things; I heartily ſorgive 

| you all that is paſt ; you need not range up and dun 

he world; you ſhall be welcome to live with me. He 
_- readily accepted the propoſal, and they lived _ 1 
with great comfort and happineſs till death. 5 | 


$4$0000405940005500500 | 
2 On PRIDE. 


| If aught on Earth th* immortal Pow? rs FTIR 
Vu fureh this—The Littleneſe of Pride. Aron. 


F there be any Thing which makes w_ Na-. 
1 ture appear 1idiculous to Beings of ſuperior 'Fa- f 
eulties, it muſt be Pride. They know ſo well the - 
Vanity of thoſe imaginary perfections that ſwell: the 4 
| Heart of Man, and thoſe little ſupernumerary Ad- 
vantages, whether in Birth, Fortune, or Title, which 
one Man enjoys above another, that it muſt certainly -' 
very much aſtoniſh if it does not very much divert 4} 
them, when they ſee a Mortal puffed up and valuing © 
himſelf above his Neighbours on any of theſe Ac- 
| Counts, at the ſame Time that he is obnoxious to all 
| the common Calamities of the Species. — 9 
To ſet this Thought in its true Light, we vin 5 
fancy, if you pleaſe, that yonder Mole-hill is inha- _ 
|  bited by reaſonable Creatures, and that every Piſmire' 
(his ſhape and Way of Life only excepted) is endowed 
with: human Paſſions. How ſhould we ſmile to hear 
one give us an Account of the Pedigrees, Diſtinctiona, 
and Titles that reign among them ! Obſerve how, the 
whole Swaria divide and make Way for. the. Pim 
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that paſſes through them! Van mutt underſtand he is 
an Emmet of Quality, and has better Blood in his . 
Veins than any Piſmire in the Mole-hill. Do not 
you ee how ſeniible he is of it, how ſlow he marches 
forward, huw the whole Rabble of Ants keep their 
Diſtance ? Here you may oblerve ore placed upon 
a little Eminence, and looking down on a long Row 
of Labourers. He is the richeit Inſect on this Side 
the Hillock: He has a Walk of half a Yard in 
Length, and a Quarter of an Inch in Breadth; he 
keeps a hun red menial Servants, and has at leaſt 
fifteen Barley-Corns in his Granary. He is now | 
chiding and beſlaving the Emmet that ſtands before 


him, and who, for all that we can diſcover, i is as good 


an Emmet as himſeif. 

But here comes an Inſect of Figure! Do not you 
take Notice of a little white Straw that he carries in 
his Mouth ? That Straw you muſt underſtand, he 
would not. part with for the longeſt Tra& about the 
Mole- hill: Did you but know what he has undergone 
to purchaſe it! See how the Ants of all Qualities 


and Conditions ſwarm about him. Should this Straw 


drop out of his Mouth, you would ſee all this numer- 
ous Circle of Attenflance follow the next that took it 
up, and leave the diſcarded InſeA, or run over his 
Back, to come at his Succeflor. 
I now you have a Mind to ſee all ts Ladiervf ihe - 
Mole-hill, obſerve firſt the Piſmire that liſt ens to the 
Emmet on her Left Hand, at the fame Time that ſhe 
{ems to turn away her Head from him. He tells 
this poor Inſe& that ſhe is a Goddeſs ; that her Eyes 
are brighter than the Sun; that Life and Death are 
at her Diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives herſelf 
a thouſand little Airs upon it. Mark the Vanity of 
- the Piſmire on your Left Hand. She can ſcarce 
FRE | 1 _ crawl, | 
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crawl with Age; but you muſt know ſhe values her- 
ſelf upon her Birth; and if you mind, ſpurns at everx 
one that comes within her Reach. Ihe little nim ble 
Coquet, that is running along by the vide of her 18 
a Wit. She has broke many a poor Piſmire's Heart, 
Do but obferve what a Drove of. Lovers ale . 
after her. 

We will here finiſh, this imaginary ſcene ; | but firſt 
of all, to draw the Parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe if you 
pleaſe, that Death comes down upon the Mole hill, 
in the ſhape of a Cock Sparrow, who picks up, with- 
out Diſtinction, the Piſmire of Quality and his Flat- 
terers, the Piſmire of Subſtance and his Day labourers, 
the White- Straw Officer and his Sycophants, with all 
the Goddeſſes, Wits, and Beauties of the Mole- hill. 
May we not imagine that Beings of ſuperior Na- 
tures and Perfections regard all the Inſtances of Pride 
and Vanity, among our own Spieces in the ſame 

Hud of View, whos thay who « Survey of thoſe, w 
ons French Poet, of thoſe Piſmires that people os. 


Heap of Dirt, which human — 
3 


* 
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: The BasKE T-Maxzr.A Peruvian Tale, 
The Pride of Blood, or bigh Birth decried, 


Worth makes the Man, and Want of it the * 
Tie reſt is all but Leather and Prunella, | Porz. 


IN the Midft of that vaſt Ocean, commonly called 
the Soxtb Sea, lie the Iſlands of Solomon. In the 
Lene of thoſe, lies one not only diſtant from the re reſt, 
which are ny Kattered round 1 it, but alſo larger 


OO. 
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beyond Proportion. An Ancellor ol the Prince, who 
now reigns abſolute in this central land, has through 
a long Deſcent ot Ages, entailed the Name of & men's 
| T4iards on the whole, by the Effet of that Wiſcom 
" Wherewith he poliſhed the Manners. of his People. | 
A Deſcendant of one of the great Men of this hap- 
Py Iſland; becoming a Gentleman, to ſo improved a 
Degree as to deſpiſe the good Qu dities which had 
originally ennohled his Fam ly, thought of nothing, 
but how to ſupport and diſtinguiſh his Dignity by the 
Pride of an ignorant Mind, and a Diſpoſit: on abandon- 
ed to Ple ſure. He had a Houſe on the Sea-Side, 
where he ſpent great Part of his Time in hunting and 


- . fiſhing : But found himſelf at a L':fs in Purſuit of 


theſe important Diverſions, by Means of a long Slip 
of Marth-Land, overgrown with high Reeds, that lay 
between his Houſe and the Sea. Reſolving, at length, 
that it became not a Man of his Quality to ſubmit to 
 Reftraints in his Pleaſures, for the Eaſe and Conveni- 
ency of an obſtinate Mechanic; and having often 
endeavoured, in vain, to buy out the Owner, who was 
an honeſt poor Baſket-maker, and whoſe Livelihood 
depended on working up the Flags of thoſe Reeds, in 
2 Manner peculiar to himſelf, the Gentleman took 
Advantage of a very high Wind, and commanded his 
Servants to burn down the Barrier. 
The Baſket- maker, who ſaw himſelf undone com- 
, plained of the Oppreflion in Terms more ſuited to 
his Senſe of the Injury, than the Reſpect due to the 


Rank of the Offender : And. the Reward this Impru- 


- dence procured him, was the additional Injuſtice of 

Blows and Reproaches, and all Kinds of Inſult and 
Indiguity. 

re Way to a Remedy, and be took 

For going to che Capital, with the Marks of his 

— hard 
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hard Uſage upon him, he threw himſelf at the Feet of 
the King, and procured a Citation for his Oppreſſor's 
Appearance; who, conteſſng the Charge, proceeded 
to juſtify his Behaviour, by the poor Man's Unmind- 
» fulneſs of the Sub niſſon due flom the Vulgar, to 
Gentlemen of Rank and Diſtinction. 5 
= IT But pray, replied the King, what Diſtinction of 
2 Rank had the Grand-father of your Father, when, be- 
ing a Cleaver of wood in the Palace of my Anceſtors, 
he was raiſed from among thoſe Vulgar you ſpeak of 
1 with ſuch Contempt, in Reward of an laſtance he gave 
ol his Courage and Loyalty in Defence of his Maſter ? 
Yet his Diſtinction was, nobler than yours: It was the 
Diſtinctioa of Soul, not of Birth; the Superiority of 
Worth, not of Fortune ! 1 am ſorry I have a Gentle- 
| man in my Kingdom, who is baſe enough to be igno- - 
1 rant, that Eaſe and Diſlinction of Fortune were beſtow- 
ed on him but to this End, that, being at Reſt from 
all Cares of providing for himſelf, he might apply his 
1 6 of 
Here the King, diſcontinuing his Speech, fixed an 
Eye * Indignation on a ſullen Reſentment ef Mien 
which he obſerved in the haughty Offender, who mut- + 
_ tered out his Diſlike of the Encouragement this Way _ 
of thinking mult give to the commonality, who, he 4 
aid, were to be conſidered as Perſons of no Conſe- 
quence, in Compariſon of Men who were born to be f 
honoured. Where reflection is wanting, replied tbe 
King with a Smile of Diſdain, Men muit find their * 
Defects in the Pain of their Sufferings. Tanne, 
added he, turning to a Captain of his Gallies, ſtrip 4 
the Injured and the Injurer; and, conveying them to 
one of the moſt barbarous and remoteſt of the Iſlands, 


ſet them a-ſhore in the ws and - leave them both 
0 their Fertuge, IO i The © a 
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The Place in which they were landed was a Marſh, 
under Cover of whoſe Flags the Geptleman was in 
Hopes to conceal himſelf, and give the Slip to bis 
Companion, whom he thought it a Diſgrace to be 
found with. But the Lights in the Galley having 
given an Alarm to the Savages, a conſiderable Body 
of them came down, and diſcovered in the Morning 
the two Strangers in their Hiding-Place. Setting up 
A diſmal Yell, they ſurrounded them; and advancing 
nearer and nearer with a Kind of Clubs, ſeemed de- 
"termined ta diſpatch them, without Senſe of Hoſpita- 
ty or Mercy 
Here the Gentleman began to diſcover, that the 
"Superiority of his Blood was imaginary : For, be - 
tween a Conſciouſneſs of Shame and Cold, under the 
Nakedneſs he had never been uſed to; a Fear of the 
Event from the Fierceneſs of the Savages Approach; 
and the Want of an Idea whereby to ſoften or divert 
their Aſperity, he fell behind the poor Sharer of his 
© Calamity ; and with an unſinewed, apprehenſive, un- 
_ manly Sneakingneſs of Mien, gave up the Poſt of Ho- 
"nour, and made a Leader of the very Man whom he 


| had thought it a Diſgrace to conſider as a Companion. 
The Baſket-maker, on the contrary, to whom the 


| Poverty of his Condition had made Nakedneſs habit- 

nal; co whom a Life of Pain and . Mortification, re- 

' Preſented Death as not dreadful ; and whoſe Remem- 

brance of his Skill in Arts of which theſe Savages 
were ignorant, gave him Hopes of becoming ſafe, from 

* demonſtrating that he could be uſeful, moved with 

+ bolder and more open Freedom; and, having plucked 

© 2 handful of his Flags, ſat down without Emotion, and 

2 Signs that he would ſhew them ſomething 
worthy their Attention, fell to Work with Smiles and 
. Noddings; white the Savages drew near, and 23 in 

3 of the Conſequence. Ye OT I 1 2 


* 
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- "It Ab not long before he had wreathed a 

.  Coxoget, of pretty Workmanſhip ; and cifap . 
Neſpect and Fearfulteſs, approached the Sayage Who 
appeared the Chief, and. placed it gently on his He 
whoſe Figure under this new Ornament, ſo charm 
and ſtruck his Followers, that they threw down all the 
Clubs, and formed a Dance of Welcome and 44 ra- 
talation round mne Author of ſo prized a F 
There was not one but ſhewed the Marks 


Impatience to be made as fine as his 1 a 
T7 'f 


* 


poor Baſket-maker had his Hands full 
And the Savages, obſerviog one quite idle while the 
other was ſo buſy in their Service, took up Arms in the * 
Behalf of natural Iuſlice, and began to lay on Naas "i 
| ments in Favour of their Purpoſe. | 
The Baſket-maker's Pity now effaced the 8 
brance of his Sufferipgs : So he aroſe and reſcued. his 
preſlpr, by making Signs that he was ignorant of 
- the Art; but might if they though t fit, be uſefully oy 
employed i in waiting on the Work, and fetching g Flags | 
to his g phy, = fats he thou? want them. * 1 
This Prop fition luckily fell in with a Deſire 
Savages expreſſed | to keep | themſelves at Leiſure, 
they might crowd round, and mark the Progreſs 8 5 
Work they took ſuch Pleaſure in. They left the  Gep- 
tleman therefore to his Duty in the 'Baſket-maker 
Service; and conſidered him, from that Time forward, 
ee, ought be na, 
Men, Wives, and hildren, from all Corners of: be A F 
Hand, came in Droves for Coronets : And, ſetting te 
Gentleman to Wo k to gather Boughs and Poles, made = 
a fine Hut to lodge the Baſket-maker : And brought 
down daily from the Country, ſuch Proviſions as they 
r pen * taking Cn to offer es. 
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imagined Servant nothing, till his Maſter had done 
eating, 


Three Months Reflection in this mortified Condition, | 
. a new and juſt Turn toour Gentleman's improved 
9 


inſomuch, that lying weeping, and awake, one 


Night, he thus confeſſed his Sentiments in Favour of 
the Baſket- maker. I have been to blame and wanted 
Judgment to diſtinguiſh between Accident and Excel - 
lence. When I ſhcu'd have meaſured Nature, I but 


looked to Vanity. The Preference - which Fortune 
is empty and imaginary : And I perceive, too 
that only Things of Uſe are naturally honourable. 


FN ber your Humanity : But if the Gods ſhould pleaſe to 


- call me to a Repoſſeſſion of my Rank and Happineſs, I 


would divide all with you in Atonement of wy juſtly 
puniſhed Arrogance. 


Tz 
. . 
. 


He promiſed, and performed his Promiſe : For the ” 


X ; King, ſoon after, ſent the Captain who had landed 
chem, with Preſents to the Savages ; - and ordered him 
to bring both back again. And it continues, to this 


om in that Iſland, to degrade all Gentle- 


ay, a 


* maker's, 


2 8 
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men who cannot give a better Reaſon for their Pride, 
©, "han that they were born to do nothing: And the 
Word for this due * is, Send him 10 * 
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' With haſty Fudgment aber decide 3 


Firſt hear what's /aid en either Side. 


N the days of Knight-errantry and Paganiſm,one of 
our old brizif Princes ſet up a ſtatye to the goddefs 


of victory, mn a point where four roads met 2 
In her right-hand ſhe held a Spear, and reſted 


| Gold, and the inſide of Silver. 
ſcribed in the old &ritif6 language, 70 the godde/s ever 
| favourable; and, on the other, for four victories obtains 
ed fucceſſcvely over the picts, and other inhabitants of the 
It banged one Day, that two knights completely 
armed, the one in Black armour, and the other in 
white, arrived from oppoſite parts of the country at 
this ſtatue, juſt about the fame time; and as neither a 
of them had ſeen it before, they ſtopped to read the 
Inſcriptions, and obſerve the excellence of its Worke 
manſhip. Aſter contemplating on it for ſome time, 
this golden ſhield, ſays the black knight, —golden 
| thield; cried the avbire knight, (who was as firicly 
obſerving the oppoſite ſide) why if I have any eyes it 
is ſilver. I know nothing of your eyes, replied the 
_ Glack knight, but if erer 1 ſaw a golden ſhield in my life, 
this is one: Yes, returned the a0 bite knight, filing, 
It is very probable indeed that they ſhould expoſe 3 


ſhield of gold in ſo pubiic a place as this; for my. 
Fart, I wonder even a filver one is not too ſt / ong a_ 


temptation for the devotion of ſome people that paſs 


B 2 here 


leſt upon a ſhield : The outſide of this ſhield was  Y 
On the former was in- ; 


| 4 bo 7 


gk andi it appears by the date that this has been [ 2 
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here above three years.” The black knight could not 
der che ſmile with which this was delivered, and 

grew ſo warm in the diſpute, that it ſoon ended in a 
challenge; they both therefore turned their horſes 

and rode back ſo far as to have ſufficient ſpace for 


© their career, then fixed their ſpears in their reſts, and 


flew at each other with the greateſt fury and impetuo- 


- Hty- Their ſhock was ſo rude, and the blow on each 


ſo eſfectual, that they both fell to the ground, 
mich wounded and bruiſed, and lay there ſor ſome 


1 * dime, as in a trance. A good druid, who was travelling 


hat way, found them in this condition, The druids 


were the phyſicians of thoſe times, as well as the prieſts. 


He had a ſovereign balſam about him, which he had 
compoſed himſelf, for he was very fzilful in all che 


plants that grew in the fields, or in the foreſts ; he 


unched their blood, applied his balm to their 


a . and brought them as it were from death to 


again. As ſoon as he found them ſufficiently re- 


SE „% Why, this man, cried the þlack knight, 


A. f Will have z it that that ſhield yonder! is filver.” *© And 


he will have it, replied the aubite knight, that it 18 
cold,” and there told him all the particulars of the 


2 Lair. « Ah! ſaid the durid, with à figh, you are 
both of you, my brethren, in the right, and both of 


you in the wrong ; had either of you given himſelf 


time to look upon the oppoſite part of the ſhield, aswell 


as that vrhich firſt preſented itſelf to his view, all this 
ballen and bloodſhed might have been avoided ; how - 


| 5 ever, there is a very good leſſon to be learned "> the 


evils that have befallen you on this occaſion. Permit 
me therefore to intreat you by all our gods, and by 


5 this rodaeſs of victory in particular, newer Je enter into 
any di pute for the future, till yeu have. fairh confedered 


2 hide of the * 


vered, he began to enquire into the occaſion of their | 
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INGRATITUDE puniſhed. An EASTERN 
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| Ke that's ungrateful has RY e 
— „ Virtues in bim. 5 
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nin pa dr his age; ſell ill in the 
houſe of a woman who had been long a wi- + 
dow, and lived in extreme poverty in the ſuburbs 
of Balſora. He was ſo touched with the care 
and zeal with which the had aſſiſted him, that at his 
departure he ſaid to her, I have remarked that you 
have wherewith to ſubſiſt alone, but that you have not 
ſubſiſtance enough to ſhare it with your only fon the 
young Abdallab. If you will truſt. him to my care. I 
will endeav6ur to acknowledge, in his perſon, the obli- 
gations I have to you for your care of me. The good 
woman received his propoſal with joy; and the derviſe 
departed with the young man, advertiſing her, that 
they muſt perform a journey which would laſt near two =» 
years. As they travelled, he kept him in affluence, - + 
gave him excellen* inſtructions, cured him of. a danger- 
"ous diſeaſe with Which he was attacked; in fine, he 
took the ſame care of him, as if he had been his wn 
_ fon. Abdallah a hundred times teſtified his gratitude _ 
to him for all his bounties; but the old man always 
anſwered, My Son, it is by actions that gratitude is 
proved; we ſhall ſee in a proper time and place, 
« whether you are ſo grateful as you pretend.” | 
One day, as they continued their travels, they found 
themſelves in a ſolitary place, ai d.the derviſe ſaid to 
4 „My Son. we are now at the end of our 


* 5 n. 
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«« journey ; I ſhall employ my prayers to obtain from 
*« heaven, that the earth may open and make an en- 
trance wide enough to permit thee to deſcend, into 
a placeqwhere thou wilt find one of the greateſt trea- 
<< ſures that the earth incloſes in her bowels. - Haſt 

thou courage to deſcend into this ſubterraneous 

% vault ?” continue he. A3dullah ſwore to him, he 

might depend upon his obedience and zeal. Then 
a the derviſe lighted a ſmall fire, into which he caſt a 
perfume; he read and pray'd for ſome moments, after 
wich the earth opened, and the derviſe faid to him. 
Thou maveſt now enter, my dear Abdallah; re- 

% member that it is in thy power to do me a great ſer- 
a vice, and that this is, perhaps, the only opportuni- 

| + ty thou canſt ever have of teſtifying to me that thou 
art not ungrateful: do not let thyſelf be dazzled 
by all the riches that thou wilt find there; think 
© «© only of ſeizing upon an iron candleftick with twelve 
=. branches, which thou wilt find cloſe to a door; that 
is abſolutely neceſſary to me; come up immediately 
und bring it tome.” Abdallah promiſed every thing. 
and deſcended boldly into the vault. But * 
What had been expreſly recommended to him, whil 
de was filling his veſt and his boſom with gold and 
| * © | Jewels, which this ſubterraneous vault incloſtd in pro- 
„  digious heaps, the opening by which he had entered 

"= ; Cloſed of itſelf. He had however, preſence of mind 

enough to ſeize upon the iron candleſtick, which the 
F . Gerviſe had ſo firongly recommended to him; fand 
" "though the fituation he was in was very terrible, he did 
E - not abandon himſelf to deſpair ; ; and thinking only is 
—— what manner he ſhould get out of a place which might 


* 


3 cloſed only becauſe he had not followed the order of the | 


a e his grave, he apprehended that the vault bad E + 
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he had loaded him with; reproached himſelf with his 
ingratitude, and finiſhed his meditation by humbling | 
himſelf beforeGod. At length, after much pains and 
inquietude, he was fortunate enough to find a narrow - 7 
paſſage which led him out of this obſcurecave; though 
it was not till he had followed it'a confiderable way 
that he perceived a ſmall opening covered with briars 
and thorns, through which he returned to. the light of 
the fan, He looked on all fides, to ſee if he could 
perceive the derviſe, but in vain; he defigned to de- 
liver him the iron Andleſtick he ſo much wiſhed for, 
and formed a deſign of quitting him, being rich e. 
Þ nough with what he had taken out of the 2 16 | 
live in afluence without his aſſiſtance. * 
Not perceiving the dervile, nor remembering, any 
of the places through which he had paſſed, he went on 
as fortune kad directed him, and was extremely afton- 
iſhed to find himſelf oppoſite to his mother's houſe, , 
which he imagined he was gt a great diſtance from. 
She immediately enquired after the Eoly derviſe. 4 
Aallab told her frankly what had happened to him, and 
tte danger he had run to ſatisfy his unreaſonable de“ 
fires; he afterwards ſhewed her the riches with which - 
| he was loaded. His mother concluded, upon the aght ef 
them, that the derviſe only deſigned to quan: 5 trial of 
his courage and his obedience, and that they ought to 
make uſe of the happineſs which fortune had preſented 
to them ; adding, that doubtleſs ſuch was the intention 
of the- holy derviſe. Whilſt they contemplated upon 
theſe treaſures with avidity ; whilſt they were fazzled 7 
with the luſtre of them, and formed à thouſand pro- * 
jects in conſequence of them, they all vaniſhed away _ 
before their eyes. It was then that Abdallah fincerely rf 4 
reproached himſelf with his ingratitude and diſdbedi- 
. and, perceiving that the iron A - 
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teſiſted the enchantment, or rather the juſtpuniſhment 
| * | which thoſe deſerve who dos not enbeute what they 
| promiſe, he ſaid, proſtrating hinſelf,+< What has 
t happened to me is juſt ; I have loſt what I had no 
«« deſign to reſtore, and the candleſtick which I — 
ed to deliver to the derviſe, remains with me: 
1 it is a proof, that it rightly belongs to him, and that 
4 the reſt was unjuftly acquired.” As he finiſhed theſe 
words, he placed the candleſtick 1 in the mic of their 
little houſe. | 
1 When the night was come, without refleQing apo 
it, he placed the light in this candleſtick Immediate- 
J ly they ſaw a derviſe appear, who turned round for an 
bour, and diſappeared,after having thrown them'an aſ- 
per This candleſtick had twelve branches. 4bdallab, 
bo was meditating all the day upon what he had ſeen 
die night before, was willing to know what would happen 
 +thenext night, if he put a light in each of them; he 
did fo, and twelve derviſes appeared that inſtant; they 
-_ - turned round alſo for an hour. and each of them threw | 
an aſper, as they diſappeared; He repeated every 
day the ſame ceremony, which had always the ſame 
acceſs, but he never could make it ſucceed more than 
onee in twenty four hours. This trifling ſum was e- 
tough to make his mother and himſelf ſubſiſt tolerably: 
there was a time when they would have deſired no 
more to be happy; but it was not conſiderable enough 
do Change their fortune: it is always dangerous for the 
. Imagination to be fixed upon the idea of riches The 
cht of what he believed he ſhould poſſeſs; the projects 
be had formed for the employment of it; all theſe + 
+ x *Qthings had left ſuch profound traces in the mind of 
P | Hbdallah, that nothing could efface them. therefore 
4 ſeeing the ſmall advantage he drew from the candle- 
Kick, he reſolved io carry it back to the derviſe, in 
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kevin thi he might obtain of him the treaſure he had 
ſcen, or at leaſt find again the riches which had vaniſhe | 
ed from their fight, by reſtoring to him a thing fer 
which he teſtified ſo earneſt a defire. He was ſo for- 
tunate as to remember his name, and that of the city ” Þ 
where he inhabited. He departed therefore immedi- 
ately for Magrebi, carrying with him his candleſtick 
which he lighted every night, and by that means fur- 
- niſhed himſelf with what was neceſſary on the road, 
without being obliged to implore the aſſiſtance and 
compaſſion of the faithful, When he arrived at Ma» _ 
. grebi, his firſt care was to enquire in what houſe, or in 
what convent Abeunader lodged; he was ſo well a 
that every body told him his habitation. He repaired 
thither directly, and found fifty porters.who- kept the 
ate of his houſe, having each a ſtäff with a head of 
gold in their hands: the court of this Palace was filled 
with-ſlaves and domeſtics ; in fine; the refidence of a 
prince could not expoſe to view. greater inaznificenct. 
Abdallah, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and admiration, - 
feared to proceed. Certainly thought he; I either ex. 
plained myſelf wrong, or thoſe to whom I addrelfed_. 
myſelf, deſigned to make a Jeſt of me, becauſe I w- nm 
ſtranger; this is not the habitation of a derviſe, it is © |, 
that of a king. He was in this embarraſſment, when = 
a man approached him, and ſaid to him, Abdallah, 
thou art welcome ; my maſter Abounader bas long e pee, 
thee. He then conducted him to an agreeable and 
magnificent pavillion, where the derviſe was ſeatd. 
Abdallah ſtruck with the riches which he beheld on all I 
ſides, would have proftrated himſelf at his feet, but 4-45 4 
_ bounader, prevented him, and interrupted him, when ls 2 
would — made a merit of the candleſtick, 1 1 
preſented to him. Thou art but an ungrateful wre 
1% ſaid he to him; doll thou age thou canſt 7 
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« upon me? I am not ignorant of any one of thy 
« thoughts and if thou hadſt known. the value of 
* this candleſtick, thou wouldſt never have brought it 
« to me; 1 will make thee' ſenſible of its true uſe.” 
immediately he placed a light in each of its branches ; 
and wien the twelve derviſes had turned for ſome 
time, Abeunader gave each of then a blow with a Cane, 
and in a moment they were converted into twelve heaps 
' of ſequins, diamonds, and other precious ſtones. This, 
© ſaid be, is the proper uſe to be made of this marvel- 
3 « lous candleſtick. As to me, I never deſired it, but 
to place it, in my cabinet, as a taliſman compoſed 
* by a ſage whom l revere, and am pleaſed to expole it 
3 n to thoſe who come 10 viſit me: and, to 
. © prove to thee, added he, that curioſity was — 

«. occaſion of my ſearch for it, here are the keys of 

my magazines, open them and thou ſhalt judge of 
„ my riches; thou ſhalt tell me w ether the moſt in- 
* 1 ſatiable miſer would not be ſatisfied with them.“ 
F Mdallah obeyed him, and examined twelve maga · 
zines of great extent, ſo full of all manner of 
riches, that he could not diſtinguiſh what merited 
his admiration moſt; they all deſerved it and produc- 
ed new deſires. The regret of having reſtored the 
SH _ candleflick, and that of not having found out the uſe 
of it pierced the heart of Abdallah. Atounader ſeemed 
> not to perceive it; on the contrary, he loaded him 
with carreſſes, kept him ſome days in his houſe, and 
'. commanded him to be treated as himſelf. When he 
| was at the eve of the day which he had fixed for his 
departure, he ſaid to him, 4bdullab, my ſon, I be- 
. « lieve, by what has happened to thee, thou art cor. 
« rected of the frightful vice of ingratitude; however, 
« I owe thee a mark of my affection, for having un- 
« dertaken ſo long a Journey with a view of bring- 


«c ing 


- 
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% depart, I ſhall detain thee no "BEI Thou ſhalt 
„ find to mori ow at the gate of my palace, one of my 
I horſes to carry thee; I make thee a preſent of it, as 
well as of a flave who ſhall conduct thee to thy 

' << houſe; and two camels loaded with gold and Jewels, * 


« which thou ſhalt chuſe thyſelf out of my treaſures. 


Abdallah ſaid to him all that a Heart ſenſible to 
avarice could expreſs when its paſſion was 1atisfied, 
and went to lie down till the morning TT 
which was fixed for his departure. 

During the night he was ſtill agitated, without boils. 
able to think of any thing but the candleſtick, and 
what it had produced. I had it, ſaid he, ſo long in 


66 my power ; Abounador, without me, had never | 


 « been the poſſeſlor of it: what riſks did I not run in 
« the ſubterraneous vault? why does he now poſſeſs 
<< this treaſure of treaſures ? becauſe I had the probity, 
« or rather the folly, to bring it back to him: he 
« profits by my labours, and the danger 1 have incur- 


« red in ſo long a journey. And what does he give 
6c me in return ? two camels loaded with gold and 


* jewels ; in one moment the candleſtick will furniſh 
* him with ten times as much, It is Abounadar who 
« is ungrateful :. what wrong ſhall I do him i in taking 


* this candleſlick ? none certainly; for he is rich: 


L. and what do I poſſeſs?” Theſe ideas determined 
him, at length, to make all poſſible attempts to ſeize . 


upon the candleſtick. The thing was not difficult, 


Abounadar having truſted him with the keys of his Ma- 
gazines. He knew where the candleſtick was placed; 


he ſeized upon it, hid it in the bottom of one af the 
ſacks, which he filled with pieces of gold and other 


| riches which he was allowed to take, and loaded i it, as 
well as the reſt upon his camels. He had 
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* ing me the thing I had deſired; thou mayeſt 
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eagerneſs now than for his departure ; and, after- hav- 
ing haftily bid adicu to the generous Abounadar, he 


delivered him his keys, and departed with his horſe, 
his ſlave, and two camels. 


When he was ſome days journey from Baſſera, he 


fold his ſlave ; reſolving not to have a witneſs of hig 


former poverty, nor of the ſource of his preſent riches. - 


| He bought another, and arrived without any obſtacle 
at his mother's, whom he would ſcarce look upon, fo 


much was he taken up with his treaſure. His firſt 


eundleſtick in the moſt private room e 


els and the 
t the houſe ; and» 
in his jtnpatience to feed. his eyes with his great opu- 


.care was to place the loads of 


lence, he placed lights immediately j in the candleftick: 
_ the twelve derviſes appeariag he gave each of them a 
blow with a cane with all his ſtrength, left he ſhould 


be failing in the laws of the taliſman : but he had not 
remarked, that Abounadar, when he firuck them, had 


dee cane in his left-hand. Abdallah,” by a natural 
motion, made vſe of his right; ana the derviſes, inſtead 
of becoming heaps of riches, immediately drew from 
beneath their robes cach a bermidable club, with which 


they ſtruck him ſo hard and ſo long, that they left him 
almoſt dead, and diſappeared, carrying with them all 


his treaſure, the. camels, the horſe, the wy and the 
. candleftick. , 


Thus was 4bdal'ah puniſhed by poverty, and almoſt 


| by death, for his unreaſonable ambition, which - chaps 


5 might have been pardonable, if it had not been accom - 


panied by an ingratitude as wicked as it was audacious, 
ſince he had not ſo much as the reſource of being able 
to couceal his * from the too piercing I” of 
his . 
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Alvi ce to 4 young Man upon his entrance 

into the world. : 


By the Rev. Dr. WarrTs. 


INSMAN, I preſume you defire to be happy 
A. here, and hereafter : you know there are a 
thouſand difficulties which attend this purſuit ; ſome. 
of them perhaps you foreſee, but there are multitudes 
which you could never think of. Never truſt therefore 
to your own underſtanding in the things of this world, 
where you can have the advice of a wiſe and faithful 
friend; nor dare venture the more important concerns 
of your ſoul, and your eternal intereſts in the world to 
come, upon the mere light of nature, and the dictates - 
of your own reaſen ; ſince the word of God, and the 
advice of heaven, lies in your hands. Vain and 
| thoughtleſs indeed are thoſe children of pride, who 
chuſe to turn heathens in the midſt of Great-Britain ; 
who live upon the mere religion of nature and their 
own ſtock, when they have been trained up among all 
die ſuperiour advantages of chriſtianity, and the bleſſ- 
ings of divine revelation and grace. 
II. Whatſoever your circumſtances may be in this 
world, flill value your bible as your beſt treaſure; and 
whatſoever be your employment here, ſtill look upon 
religion as your beſt buſineſs. Your bible contains 
eternal life in it, and all the riches of the upper world; | 
and religion is the only way to o become a 3 of = 
III. To direct your carriage towards God, . | 
: particularly with the book of pſalms ; ; David was a 


1. 
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ef fincere and eminent devotion. To behave 
 . right among men, acquaint yourſelf with the whole 
book of proverbs : Solumon was a man of large ex- 
1 And to perfect your directions 
in both theſe, read the goſpels and the epiſtles; you 
will find the beſt of rules and examples there, and thoſe 
a more immediately ſuited to the chriſtian life. + 
IV. As a man, maintain ſtrict temperance and ſobri- 
| ety, by a wiſe government of your appetites and 
Paſſions ; as a neighbour, influence and engage all 
around you to be your friends, by a temper and car- 
riage made up of prudence and goodneſs ; and let the 
Poor have a certain ſhare in your yearly profits. As a 
trader, keep that golden ſentence of our Saviour's ever 
before you. Whatſeever you would that men foould ds 
to you, do you alſe unto them. | 
v. In every affair of life, begin with God, conſult a 
him in every thing that concerns you. View him as 
| the author of all your bleflings and all your hopes, as 
Four beſt friend and your eternal portion. Meditate 
on him in this view, with a continual renewal of your 
truſt in him, and a daily ſurrender of yourſelf to him, 
1 till you feel that you love him moſt entirely, that you 
of | ſerve him with fincere delight, and that you cannot 
1 : oo thy WERE Corn Wo went. | 
VI. Make prayer a pleaſure and not a takk, and 


"| then you will not forget nor omit it. If ever you have 
| 5 . lived in a praying family, never let it be your fault if 
you do not live in one always. Believe that day, that 
- Line” of dicks ininutee 6 bs all wated milf, which 
any worldly pretences would tempt you to ſave out of 
the public worſhip of the church, the certain and con- 
tant duties of the cloſet, or any neceſſary ſervices _ 
for God and godlineſs. Beware left a blaſt attend it, 
| and not a bleſſing. If God had not reſerved one day 
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in ſeven to himſelf, I fear 
Joſt out of the world ; and every day of the week is 
expoſed to a curſe, which has no morning 


religion. 
VII. Remember that the honour which comes from 
of heaven, and of your own 


God, the approbation 


conſcience, are infinitely more valuable than all the 
eſteem and applauſe of men. Dare not venture one 
ſtep out of the road of heaven, for fear of being laugh- 


ed at for walking ſtrictly in ii. Tis a poor religion 


that cannot ſtand againſt a jeſt. 
vm Keep this thought ever in your mind, us a 


world of vanity and vexation in which you live; the 


fatteries and promiſes of it are vain and deceitful 3 


prepare therefore to meet diſappointments. Many of 


its occurrences are teazing and vexatious. In every 


ruſfling ſtorm without, poſſeſs your ſpirit in patience, 


and let all be calm and ſerene within. Clouds and 
tempeſts are only found in the lower ſkies : The 
— Keavetis above are ever bright and clear. Let your 
heart and hope dwell much in theſe ſerene regions ; 


heaven, if you will maintain a foul at eaſe. 


— 


"I Ever carey about you ſuch a ſenſe of the uneer- 7 


tainty of every thing in this life, and of life itſelf, as 
do put nothing off till to-inberoy, WALLS you tain ean- 


 veniently do to-day. Dilatory perſons are frequently 


Expoſed to ſurprize and hurry in every thing that be- 


longs to them: the time is come, and they are unpre- 


pared. Let the concerns of your ſoul and your ſhop, 
' your trade and religftg; lie always in ſuch order, as 
fur as poſſible, that death at a ſhort warning may be no 

occafion of a diſquieting tumult „ e 009k pag 


you niay eſcape the anguiſh of a bitter * repentance in a 
Ving hour. 55 
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would have been 


| live as a ſtranger here on earth, but as a citizen f 
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The Practice of Virtue rechmended. 
OJ Happimſe be your purfuit, 


Plan: Virtue, and Cantent s the Fruit. Gar. 


HEN Herculer, ſays the divine Prodicus, was in 
that part of his youth, in which it was natu- 
ral for him to conſider what courſe of life he ought to 
purſue, he one day retired into a defart, where the 
filence and ſolitude of the place very much favoured 

kis meditations. As he was muſing on his preſent 
condition and very much perplexed in himſelf on the 
fate of life ke ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two women of a 
 knger ſtature than ordinary approaching towards him 
One of them had a very notable air and graceful de- 
portment; her beauty was natural and eaſy ; her per- 
| fon clean and unſpotted; her eyes caſt towards the 
ground, with an agreeable reſerve ; her motion and 
behaviour full of modeſty ; and her raiment as white 
as mow. The other had a great deal of health and 
floridneis in her countenance, which ſhe had helped 
with an artificial white and red, and endeavoured to 
appear more graceful chan ordinary in her mein, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſtures. She had a 
wonderful confidence and aſſurance in her looks, and 
all the variety of colours in her dreſs that ſhe thought 
were the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to an ad- 
vantage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, then turned. 
them on thoſe that were preſent, to ſee how they liked 
her, and often looked on the figure ſhe made in her 
own ſhadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, 
he * before the other lady, (who came _—_ 


aw 


5 A running up to | 
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him, accoited him after the following manner. 
My dear Hercules, (ſays ſhe) I find you are very much 
divided in your own thoughts upon the way of life that 
you ought tc\chuſe : be my friend and follow me ; 1 
will lead you Into the poſf on of pleaſure and out 
of the each of pain, and remove you from all the 
noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of either 
war or peace ſhall have no power to diſturb you. Your 
whole employment ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and 
to entertain every ſenſe with its proper gratifications. 
| ſumptuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, 
Concerts of muſic, crowds of beauties, are in readineſs 
do receive you. Come along with me into this region 
of delights, this world of pleaſure, and bid farewel for 
ever to care, to pain, and to buſineſs. 0. 85 

- Hereules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
deſired to know her name; to which ſhe anſwered, 
my friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with me, 
call me Happineſs ; but my enemies, and thoſe who 
would injure my — have given me the name 
of Pleaſure, 

Buy this time the other lady was come up- Who 
addreſſed herſelf to the young hero in a very different 
manner. | 

Hercules, * ſhe) 1 offer myſelf to you, becauſe 1 

| know you are deſcended from the gods, and give proofs 
of that deſcent by your love to virtue, and application 
to the ſtudies proper to your age. This makes me hope 
you will gain both for yourſelf and me an immortal 
reputation. But before I invite you into my ſociety 
and friendſhip, I will be open and fincere with you; 
and muſt lay down thris as an eftabliſhed tiuth, that 
| there is nothing truly valuable which can be purchaf@ 

ed 3 and labour. The gods have ſet a price © 
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apon every real and noble pleaſure. If you would 
Saia the favour of the deity, you muſt be at the pains 
of worſhipping him; if the friendſhip of good men, you 
miift tudy to oblige them; if you would be honoured 
by your country, you muſt take care to ſerve it. In 
ſhort, if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you muſt become maſter of all the qualifications that 
can make you ſo. Theſe are the only terms and con- 
ditions upon which I can propoſe happineſs. 'The 
goddeſs of pleaſure here broke in upon her diſcourſe : 
yon ſee, (ſaid ſhe) Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the 
way to her pleaſure is long and difficult, whereas that 
which I propoſe is ſhort and eaſy. Alas! (ſaid the 
other lady, whoſe viſage glowed with a paſſion made 
up of ſcorn and pity) what are the pleaſures you pro. 
poſe ? to eat before you are hungry, drink before you 
are thirſty, ſleep before you are tired, to gratify appe- 
tites before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch appetites as 
nature never planted. _You never heard the moſt de- 
licious muſic, which is the praiſe of one's ſelf; nor ſaw. 
the moſt beautiful object, which is the work of one's 
own hands. Your votaries paſs away their youth in a 
dee of miſtaken pleaſures, while they are hoarding 
up anguiſh, torment, and remorſe, for old age. 5 
FAs for me, I am a friend of the gods and of good 


men, an agreeable companion to the artiſan, a houſe- 


hold guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and 
r of ſervants, and an aſſociate in all true and 


© generous friendſhips. The banquets of my votaries 


are never coſtly, but always delicious; for none eat 
or drink at them who are not invited by hunger and 
thirſt. Their flumbers are ſound, and their wakings 
chearful My young men have the pleaſure of hear- 
ing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who are in years; and 
. thoſe who are in years, of being honoured by thoſe 
who 
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who are young. In a word, my followers are favours 
ed by the gods, beloved by their acquaintances, eſteem 


ed by their country, and (after the cloſe of their _ 
| bours) honoured by poſterity. 


We know by the life of this memorable hero, to. 
which of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and! 


believe, every one who reads this, will do him the 
juſtice to approve his choice. 
I very much admire the ſpeeches of theſe ladies, as 
containing in them the chief arguments for a life of 
virtue, or a life of pleaſure, that could enter into the 
thoughts of an heathen; but am particularly pleaſed 
with the different figures he gives the two goddeſſes. 
Our modern authors have repreſented pleaſure ands 


vice with an alluring face, but ending in ſnakes and 


monſters: here ſhe appears in all the charms of beauty, 
tho? they are all falſe and borrowed; and by that means, 

compoſes a viſion entirely natural and pleafing. . 
| I have tranſlated this allegory for the benefit of the 

youth of Great Britain ; and particularly of thoſe who 
are ſtill. in the deplorable ſtate of non-exiſtence, and 
whom | moſt earneſtly entreat to come into the world. 
Let my embryos ſhew the leaſt inclination to any ſingle 
virtue, and I ſhall allow it to be a ſtruggling towards 


birth. I do not expect of them that, like the hero in 


the foregoing ſtory, they ſhould go about as ſoon as 
they are born, with a club in their hands, and a lion's 
ſkin on their ſhoulders, to root out monſters, and de- 
ſtroy tyrants ; but as the fineſt author of all antiquity 
has ſaid upon this very occaſion, though a man has not 
the abilities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the moſt ſhining _ 
parts of a great character, he has certainly the capa- 


city of being juſt, faithful, modeſt, and temperate. * 9 
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PROSPERITY and Av AsIT v. 
An ALLEGORY.' 


Roſperity and Adverſity, the daughters of Prori⸗ 
4 dence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich Phoenician 
8 5 merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe reſidence was at 
| Tyre: the capital city of that kingdom. 52 
-- , Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautifel as the morning, - 
3 and chearful as the ſpring : but Adverſity was forrow- 
" ful and ill-favoured. 
. Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally educa- 
ted, and had lived together from their infancy in the 
| - ftrifleſt harmony and friendſhip. Zut love, before 
whom all the affections of the foul are as the traces of 
' a ſhip upon the ocean, which remain only for a mo- 
ment, threatened in an evil hour to ſet them at vari- 
mee for both were become enamoured with the 
AE beaaties of Proſperity. The nymph, Ike one of the + 
a of men, gave encouragement to each by 
turns; but to avoid a particular declaration, ſhe avow- 
e ga reſolution never to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, from 
NT * l. 
| , was married at the ſame time. n 
Velaſco, Werne 
3 Sta, and who dreaded every thing from theirntalence; 
wg prevent conſequences, obliged them by his aàuthori- 
do decide their pretenſions by lots ; each previouſly 
engaging in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph that 
_ ould fall to his ſhare. The lots were accordingly 
| dren and Property became the is of Fel, ans „ 
„ | Soon 
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Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials Velaſco - 
died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon Felix the. , 
houſe wherein he dwelt, together with the greate® pare: 
of his large fortune and effects. + 
The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported win 
the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of his 
dride, that he cloathed her in gold and ſilver, and a- 
| dorned her with jewels of Ineſtimable value. He built a 
palace for her in the woods; he turned rivers into his 

| gardens, and beautified their banks with temples and. 

pavillions. He entertained at his table the nobles of. 
the land, delighting their ears with muſic, and their. 
eyes with magnificence. But his kindred he beheld as 
ſtrangers, and the companions of his youth paſſed by: 
him unregarded. His brother alſo became hateful in. 
his fight, and in proceſs of time he commanded the. 
doors of his houſe to be ſhut againſt him. 1 

But as the ſtream flows from its channel and loſes: 8 
itſelf among the valleys, unleſs confined by banks z. 
fo alt Tall he chrmt of fortune be diſſipated, unleſs' 
bounded by ceconomy. In a few years the eſtate of 
Felix waſted by extravagance, his merchandiſe failed 
him by neglect, and his effects were ſeized by the mer- 
cileſs. hands of creditors. He applied himſelf for ſupr 
port to the nobles and great men whom he had feaſted 
and made preſents to; but his voice was as the voice 
of a ſtranger, and they remembered not his face. The. _ * 

friends whom he had neglected derided him in their 
turn, his wife alſo inſulted him, and turned her back 
upon him and fled. Yet was his heart ſo bewitched 
with her ſorceries, that he purſued her with entreatie , 4 
till by her haſte to abandon him, her maſk, fell of, an-4 © 
dilcqvred to_kim a face withered and 3p deformed, oh; 2 
nn n wit + 2 
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relate with certainty. It i believed that he fled into 
F  , Egypty and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty benevo- 
lence of a few friends, who had not totally deſerted 
6, him, and that he died in a ſhort time, wretched and an 0 
8 as tow retirs 6s Grado; who, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, had been driven out of doors by his 
| brother Felix. Adverſity, though hateful to his heart, 
| and a ſpeftre to his eyes, was the conſtant attendant 
- Upon his ſteps; and to aggravate his ſorrow, he receiv- 
ed certain intelligence that his richeſt veſſel was taken 
by a Sardinian pirate; that another was loſt upon the 
Lybian Syrtes ; and, to compleat all, that the banker 
with whom the greateſt part of his ready money was 
entruſted, had deſerted: his creditors and retired into 
Sieh. Collecting therefore the ſmall remains of his 
 - . fortune, he bade adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adverſity 
| through unfrequented roads and foreſts overgrown with 
” thickets, he came atlaſt to a ſmall village at the foot 
of a mountäin. Here they took up their abode for: 
ſſme time; and Adverſity, in return for all the anviety' 
die had faffercd, ſoftened the ſeverity of her looks, a 
Fr miniſtered to him the moſt faithful counſel, weaning 
{ _ His heart from the immoderate love of earthly things, 
* ind teaching him to revere the gods, and to place kit 
Whole truſt and happineſs in their and 
protection. She humanized his foul, made bim modeſt 
S. and huinble, tanght him to conipaſſionate the diftreſſes | 
. 1 and inclined him to relieve 


al. le ſent, fd the, by the gods to thee cally 
PI ; #hom they love : for I not only train them up by my 
ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but alſo prepare them 
- 45 „ en- 
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* Joyments, as are not inconſiſtent with this probationary 


ie. As the ſpider, when afliled, forks tdeker in i -* 4 
inmoſt web, ſo the mind which I aſſlict, contracts its 


wandering thoughts, and flies for happineſs to itſelf. It 


was I who raiſed the characters of Cato, Socrates and 


Timoleon to ſo divine a beight, and ſet them up as 


guides and examples to every future age. Proſperity, | 


my ſmiling, but treacherous fiſter, too ſrequently de- 
livers thoſe whom ſhe has ſeduced to be ſcourged by 
her cruel followers, anguiſh and : while Adver- 
ſity never fails to lead thoſe who inſtructed by 


her, to the bliſsful habitations of — and po- 


tent.“ 


De ebe re, 2 


| Uno Sened to hey wunde with great attention; G 


and as he looked earneftly on her face, the 


| of it ſeemed inſenkbly to decreaſe. rr 


his averſion to her abated ; and at laſt, he gave himſelf 
.wholly up to her counſe] and direction. She would 
?)... the wg mes GT a 
«© That thoſe who want the feweſt · things, approach 
_ neareſt to the gods, who want nothing.“ She admo- 


* 


niſhed him to turn his eyes to the many thouſands 


beneath him, inſtead of gazing on the few who live in 
| pomp and ſplendor ; and in his addreſſes to the gods, 
inſtead of aſking for riches and popularity, to pray 


r 
life, and a death full of good hopes. | 


Finding him to. be every day more and more com- 
poſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured of her 
 * face, nor delighted with her ſociety, the at lat addrefÞ+ | 
ed him in the following manner. 

As gold is purged and refined from the droſs by 
| fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to try and im- 

prove the virtue of mortals. The end obtained, my 
tak is finiſhed ; and I now leave you Ry 


8. 
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an account of my charge. Your brother whoſe lot 
Was Proſperity, and whoſe condition you fo much 
envied, after having experienced the error of h s 
choice, is at laſt releaſed by death from the moſt 
wretched of lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, 
that his lot was Adverſity, whom if he remembers as 
be ought, his life will be — 3 
happy. 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe . from 
his fight. But though her features at that moment, 
inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to diſ- 
Play a kind of languiſhing beauty, yet as Uranio, in 
ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, could never prevail upon 
himſelf to love her, he neither regretted her departure, 
nor wiſhed for her return. But though he rejoiced in 
her abſence, he treaſured up her counſels in his heart, 
and grew happy by the practice of them, 

He afterwards betook himſelf again to merchandiſe; 
and having in a ſhort time acquired a competency 

_ ſufficient for the real enjoyments of life, he retreated to 


_ a little farm, which he had bought for that purpoſe, 


and where he determined to continue the remainder of 
his days. Here he employed his time in planting, | 
| gardening; and huſbandry, in quelling all diſorderly 
| paſſions, and in forming his mind by the leſſons of 
Adverſity. He took great delight in a little cell or 
hermitage in his garden, which ſtood under a tuft of 


trees, encompaſſed with eglantine and honey-ſuckles. 


Adjjoining to it was a cold bath, formed by a ſpring 
iſluing from a rock, and over the door was written in 
large characters the following inſcription. 
Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this cell, 
- Frath, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwelt. 
Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 
las palace can diſplay Jo fair a train?ꝰ)/ 
+... os _— good old age; and died henoured and 
lamented. = Os 
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- © For ever then, my ſoul, thy God adore, 
Nor let the brute creation praiſe him more. Youxc. 


RUTH and reality have all the advantages of 
1 appearance, and many more. If the ſhew of 

any thing be good for any thing, I am ſure fincerity 
4s better: for why dos any man diſſemble, or ſeem 
tobe that which he is hot, but becauſe he thinks it 
good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? ſor to 
counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the ap- 
Penramnee of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way 
in the world for ai man to ſeem to be any thing, is 
really to be what he would feem to be. Beſides that, it 

is many times as troubleſome to make guod the pre- 
tence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a man 
has it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to want 
it, and then all his pains and labour to ſeem to have it 
are loſt, There is ſomething unnatural in painting, 
IR 
It. is hard to perſonate and act a ; for 
- where truth is not at the bottom, OC 
thinks it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo in- 


bodyꝰs ſatisfaction; ſo that upon all accounts Sinceriy 
un 4rue wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this 
world 3 Integrity hath many advantages ever all the 
fine and artificial ways of difimulation and. deceit ; it 
_ - to much'the plainer and-eafter, muck the ſaſer aud 
o afer 3 


more 
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more ſecure way of dealing in the world ; it has . leſs 


of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and perplex- | 


_ ity; of danger and hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and 
neareſt way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
Une, and will hold out and laſt longeſt. The arts of 


ceit and cunning do continually grow weaker 


and leſs effectual and ' ſerviceable to them that 


and the more and longer any man practiſeth it, the 
greater ſervice it does him, by confirming his repata- 
tion, and encouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, 
to repoſe the greateſt truſt. and confidence in him, 


affairs of life. | 
- Truth is alvays confifient with ieſelF, and needs no - 


thing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
fits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we 


are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a 


5 | man's invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a 


great many more to make it good. It is like building 


upon a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in 
need of props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt to be 
more chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial build- 
ing at firſt upon a true and ſolid foundation ; for fince- | 
rity is firm and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow 


and unſound init, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears 
no diſcovery : of which the crafty man js always in 
danger, and when he thinks he walks in the dark, all 
| his pretences are ſo tranſparent, that he that runs may 


read them; he is the lat man that finds himſelf to be 
bound but, and whilſt he takes it for granted that he 
makes fools of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous, 


Add to all this, that fincerity is the moſt compen- 
dious wiſdom, and an excellent inftrument for the 


| ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs; it creates confidence in 


Thoſe we have to deal with, faves the labour of many 


© enquiries | 


uſe them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, 


„ A fn ths Sel.nd 
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enquiries, and brings things to an iſlue in few words : 
it is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
monly brings a man ſooner to his journey's- end than 
 by-ways, in which men often loſe. themſelves. In a 
word, whatſoever convenience may be thought to be 
in falſhood and diffimulation, it is ſoon over ; but the 
_ inconvenience of it is p , becauſe it brings a 
man under an everlaſting jeaſouſy and ſuſpicion, ©. 
that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly, "When © 
man hath once forfeited the reputation of his integ- 
rity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his 


turn, neither truth nor falſhood. | 
And I have often thou zht,that God hath in his great | 


= -: wiſdom hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds the | 

— wonderful advantages of truth and integrity, to the 

Y proſperity even of our worldly affairs ; theſe men are fo 

J  lindedby their-covetonſzeſs and ambition, that they 

cannot look beyond a preſent advantage, nor forbear 

to ſeize upon it, though by ways ever ſo direct; they 

cannot ſee ſo far as to the remoteſt conſequences of a 

ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benefit and advantage 

which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but theſe 
ſort of men wiſe and clear fighted enough to diſcern 
this, they would be honeſt out of very knavery, not 
ont of any love to honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty 
delign to promote and advance more effeRually their 
j _ own intereſts ; and therefore the juſtice of the divine 
providence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from | 
their eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal 
Y terms with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own 

wicked defigns by honeſt and lawful means. 3 
| indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for 
a a day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe more 

with mankind, never need their good opinion or good 
rr * | 
a £ concern 
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conceruments of this world) if a man ſpent his repu- 


tation all at once, and ventured it at one throw: but 
if he be to continue in the world, and would have the 
make uſe of truth and ſincerity. in all his words and 
actiuns; for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to 


advantage 


the end: all other arts will fail, but truth and integ- 


090000200000050000000 
f On IDLENESS. 


1 to day, 
Does on g river's brink expecting. flay, 


3 Dill the whole ffream which leg d him ſbould be gom, | 
= Anon. 


Which, as i ran, for ever-ill ra on. 
FDLENES Zis ſo general a diſtemper, that I capnot 


ent to have ended them both. The occaſion of this 
ſeems to be the want of ſome neceſſary employment, 
to put the ſpirits in motion, and awaken them out of 


' their lethargy. If I had leſs leiſare, I ſhould hare 


more; for I ſhould then find time diſtinguiſhed into 


portions, ſame for buſinèſs, and others for the indulging 
of pleaſures : but now one face of indolence over | 


ſpreads the whole, and I have no land-mark to dire& 


myſelf by. Were one's time a little ſtraitued by buſi- 
neſs, like water incloſed in its banks, it would have 


5 ſeme determined courſe ; Lg * it be put into 
| 3: = fome 


„ A rae. and bear him out to the 
laft, | CES: 


but imagine a ſpeculation on this ſubject will be af 
univerſal uſe. There is hardly any one perſon wich- 
out ſome allay of it; and thouſands beſides myſelf. 
| ſpend more time in an idle uncertainty, whether of. 
two affairs to begin firſt, than would have been ſaffici- - 


25 
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ſome channel, it has no current, hut becomes 2 * 
without either uſe or motion. 

When Scanderberg, prince of Epirus, was "dead, "the © 
Turks, who had but too often felt the force of his arm 
in the battles he had won from them, imagined that 
by wearing a piece of his bones near their heart, they 
ſhould be animated with a vigour and force like to that 
which inſpired him when living, As J am like to be 
bat of little uſe whilſt I live, I am reſolved to do what 
| good I can after my deceaſe ; and have accordingly 
 Y ordered ny bones to be diſpoſed of in this manner for 
3 the good of my countrymen, who are troubled with too 
exorbitant a degree of fire. All fox-hunters, upoa 
wearing me, would in a ſhort time be brought to en- 
dure their beds in a morning, and perhaps even quit 
them with regret at ten: Inſtead of hurrying away to 
teaze a poor animal, and run away from their own . 
thoughts, à chair or a chariot would be thought the 
moſt deſireable means of performing a remove from 
one place to another. I ſhould be a cure for the un- 
natural deſire of Jabs Trott for dancing, and a ſpecific 
to leſſen the inclination Mrs. Fridget has to motion, 
and cauſe her always to give her approbation to the 
ſent place ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyptian mummy . 
was ever * half ſo uſefal in phyfic, a8 1 ſhould be to theſe 
feveriſh conſtitutions, to repreſs | the violent ſallies of 
youth, and give each aftion ita proper weight and 
(6. - 
I can lige any valor inclination, and oppoſe 2 
torrent of anger, or the ſolicitations of revenge, 1 
ſucceſs. But indolence is a ſtream which Rows flowly 
on, but yet, undermines, the foundation of every. virtue. 
A vice of a more lively nature were a more deſirable 
tyrant than this ruſt of the mind, which gives a tine- 
| ture of its nature to every action of one's life. It werg _ 
RE hade bart o be wot in « lern, a t0 be th per - 
— „ | 
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petually becalmed : And it is to no purpoſe to have 
within one the ſeeds of a thouſand good qualities, if 
we want the vigour and reſolution neceſſary for the 
exerting them. Death brings all perſons back to an 
equality; and this image of it, this flumber of the 
mind, leaves no difference between the greateſt genius 
and the meaneſt underſtanding : A faculty of doing 
things remarkably praiſe-worthy thus concealed, is of 
no more uſe tothe owner, than a heap of gold to the 
man who dares not uſe it. 5 3 
To- morrow is ſtill the fatal time when all is to be 
rectiſied: To-morrow comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe 
myſelf with the ſhadow, whill I loſe the reality z un- 
mindful that the preſent time alone is ours, the future 
is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can only live 
( parents in their children) in the actions it has pro- 
The time we live ought not to be computed by the 
number of years, but by the uſe which has been made 
of it; thus it is-not the extent of ground, but the year- 
ly rent which gives the value to the eſtate. Wretched 
and thoughtleſs creatures, in the only place where 
covetouſneſs were a virtue we turn prodigals ! Nothing 
been fo many devices for any one thing, as to make it 
llide away imperceptibly and to no purpoſe. . A ſhil- 
ling ſhall be hoarded up with care, whilſt that which is 
above the price of an eſtate, is flung away with diſre- 
gerd and contempt. There is nothing now-a-days fo 
much avoided, as a ſolicitous improvement of every 
| part of time; it is a report muſt be ſhunned as os 
tenders the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as one 
fears the dreadful character of a laborious plodder : 
But notwithſtanding this, the 2 _ any age ow 
f PE ee 5 
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either Socrates or Demſt bens loſt any reputation, by 
their continual pains both in overcoming the defects 
and improving the gifts of nature. All are acquainted 
with the labour and aſſiduity with which Talh acquired 
his eloquence. Seneca, in his letters to Lucillus, aſſures 

him, there was not a day in which he did not either 
write ſomething, or read and epitomiſe ſome good au- 
thor; and I remember Plizy, in one of his letters, 
where he gives an account of the various methods he 

uſed to fill up every vacancy of time, after ſeveral em- 
ployments which he enumerates ; ſometimes, ſays he, 


T hunt ; but even then I carry with me a pocket-book: 5 


that whilſt my ſervants are buſied in diſpoſing of the 
nets and other matters, I may be employed in ſome- 
thing that may be uſeful to me in my ſtudies ; and that 
if I miſs of my game, I may at the leaſt bring home 
ſome of my own thoughts with me, and not have the 
mortification of having caught nothing all day. _ 
Thus, fir, you ſee how many examples I recal to 
mind, and. what arguments I uſe with myſelf, to re- 
gain my liberty: but as I am afraid it is no ordinary 
penſuaſion that will be of ſervice, I ſhall expect. your 
thoughts on this ſubject, with the greateſt impatience, 
eſpecially ſince the good will not be.confined to me 
alone, but will be of univerſal uſe. For. there are no 
hopes of amendment where men are pleaſed with their 
ruin, and whilſt they think lazineſs is a deſirable cha- 
racter: whether it be that they like the ſtate urſelf, or 
that they think it gives them 2 new luſtre when they do 
_ exert themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do that wich- 
oat labour and application, which e er 
A ö 77 
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| On ſpending id.. 


Time i in advance behind bin bides bis Win "ey 5 
Aud. ſeems to creep decrepid with his Age : 
Behold him when paſt by, what then is ſeen, 
But bis broad pinions, flecter than the Wind. Tou. 


E all of bs complain of the ſhortneſs of tiwe, 
N faith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent 
either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to + 
the purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: 
we are always complaining our days are few, and at- 
ing as though there would be no end of them. That 
noble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 
_ ourſelves in this particular, by all choſe various turns 
of 'exprefion and _ which are peculiar in + his 
writings a 
' Toften conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with ; 
itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in 
: general, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of 
- buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive 


- at denotes, then t0.revive. - Thas although the whole 


of life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral 
| diviſions of it appear long and tedious. We are for 
| lengthening our ſpan in general, but would fain con- 
| traQtheparts of which itis compoſed. The uſurer would 
be very well ſatisfied to have all the time annihilated 
that lies between thepreſent moment and next quarter 


day. The politician would be contented to loſe three 
years in his life, could he place things in the poſture | 


whack 
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which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a revolu-. 
tion of time. The lover would be glad to ftrike out 


of his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs away 


before the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our timo 
runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our lives 


that it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of 


the day hang upon our. hands; nay, we. wiſh- away. 

whole years, and travel through time as. through 2 
country filled with many wild and empty waſtes, which · 
we.would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe. 
ſeveral little ſettlements or imaginary points of roll 
Which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

If. we Soido ho ble eee 
we ſhall find chat at leaſt nineteen. of them are mere 


lation che liſe of thoſe men. who are in a perpetual- 

hurry of affairs, but of choſe only wha are not always. 
engaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not da 
an picee of ſervice to theſe perſons, if 1 


their em (paces of life. The methoda.L hall progaſe 
to. them man ens, | 


which comprehends- the facial virtues, may give en- 
ploymentto the moſt induſtrious 


adviſe the ignorant relieve the needy, comfort the af- 
fled, are duties that fall in our way: am every dax 
of our lives. A man has frequent opportunities of 


mitigating the ſierceneſs of a party; of doing jultice 


to the character of a deſerving man; of ſoftening the 


envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the. preju- 


diced; which are all of them employments ſuited to 


nor buſineſs, I do not however include in this calenu - 


unacceptable 
Font out to them certain methods for the. filling ug 


The. firſt is the-egerciſe of virtue, in the moſt gene oy 
eral acceptatian of the word, That particular ſcheme. . 


* * 4 
* . * 
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temper, and find a man 
buſineſs more than the moſt active tation. of lifes, To. 
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left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and conver- 


| Under an habitual ſenſe of the divine preſence keeps up 
| a perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, and enjoys every 


pany with his deareſt and beſt of friends. The time 
never lies 


at ſuch hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt 
unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the world but his 


_umphe in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence which 


out its fears, its ſorrows, its apprehenſions, to to the 
ment ſupporter of its exiſtence. ED 


time. 


rr rere —— ps 
Uo . 
* 


a reaſonable nature, and bring great ſatisfaction to the 

perſon who can buſy himſelf in "Ta with diſcretion. 
There is another kind of virtue that may find employ- 

ment for thoſe retired hours in which we are altogether 


ſation ; I mean that intercourſe: and communication 
Which every reaſonable creature ought to maintain with 
the great author of his being. The man who lives 


moment the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in com- 


upon him; it is impoſſible for him to 
be alone. His thoughts and paſſions are the moſt buſied 


Keart barns with devotion, ſwells with hope, and tri- 
every way ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours | 


T have here only confidered the necefiity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; 
bat if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is 


not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its 
_ influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which 

| lie beyond the grave, and that our whole eternity is to 
take its colour from thoſe hours which we here employ - 
in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon us, 
for putting in Jones this method of paſing Ow 


When a man has but a little bock to improve, and i 
| has opportunities of turning -it all. to good account, 
chat ſhall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen pars 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twen- 
tieth. to his ruin or diſadvantage . but becauſe the 
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mind cannot be always in ãts fervours, nor ſtrained up 
to a. piich of virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper 
employments for it, in its relaxations. 
The next method therefore that I would propoſe to 
al up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diver- 
ſions. 1 muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable 
creatures to be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſiong 
as are merely innocent, and have nothingelſe to recom- 
mend them, but that-there 1s no hurt in them. Whether 
any kind of gaming has even thus much to ſay for it- 
ſelf, I ſhall not determine; but I think it is very won- 
_ derful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a 
dozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividing a pack” | 


- of cards, with no other converſation but what is made 


up of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas but thoſe 
of black or red ſpots ranged together in different 
figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any one of 
this ſpecies complaining that liſe is ſhort ? 5 
The Stage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
moſt noble and uſeful IG, were it under 
proper regulations. | 
But the mind never 2 irlelf ſo l as in 
the converſation of a well choſen friend. There is 
Indeed no blefling of life that is any way comparable 
to the enjoyment of aciſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes 
and unloads the mind, clears and improves the under. 
| ſtanding, engenders thought and knowledge, animates 
virtue and pood reſolution, ſooths and allays the paſ- 
fions, and finds K th _y ol of the vacant hours 
of Ui" | 
Next to ſuch an intimacy, with 2 idle perſon, 
one would endeavour after a more general converſation 


with ſuch as are capable of edifying and entertaining 


| thoſe with whom they converſe, which. are qualities 
that ſeldom go aſunder. PE 7 
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There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, 
which one would endeavour to multiply, chat one 
might, on all occaſions, have recourſe to ſomething 
rather than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
| with any paſſion that chances to riſe in it. 7 . 
Aman that has a taſte in mufic, painting, or ar- 
chitecture, is like one that has another tenſe when com- 
pared with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. The 
floriſt, the planter, the gardener, the huſhandman, 
when they are only as accompliſhments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and many 
ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 


On the fame Sunjzecr. | 


- ant cut ales kinds life the dis 
5 7508 9 to claim Eternity. | RanDour. 
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HE human Fe cots e e | 
our natures, are filled with complaints, that “ 
do bang: heavy as thew, that chey do not know what to 
do with themſelves, that they are at a loſs to paſs away their 
time, with many of the like ſhameful murmurs, which we 
often find in the mouth af thoſe who are ſtiled reaſon- 
able beings. How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions : mong 
creatures, who have the labours of the mind, as well as 
thoſe of the body, to furniſh them with proper employ- 
ments ; who beſides the buſineſs of their proper callings 
and profeſſions, can apply themſelves to the duties of 
religion, to meditation, to the reading of uſeful books, 
and to diſcourſe; in a word, who may exerciſe them. 
ſelves in the unbounded purſuits of knowledge and 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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| virtue, and every hour of their lives make themſelves 


wiſer or better than they were before. Cs 
After having been taken up for ſome time in this 
courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book ac- 
cording to my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my 
mind before I went to fleep. The book I made uſe of 
on this occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my thoughts 
for about an hour among the dialogues of the dead, 
which in all probability produced the following dream. 
I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the 


Infernal regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of 


the judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. On his 
left hand ſtood the keeper of Erebas, on his right-hand 


the keeper of E/zum. I was told he ſat upon women. 


LY 


that day, there being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived 


who had not yet their manſions aſſigned them. I was 
ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one of them the ſame 


| queſtion, avhar they had been doing ? upon this queſtion 


being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they ſtared one 
upon another, as not knowing what to anſwer. He then 
interrogated each of them ſeparately. Madam, ſays 


he, to the firſt of them, you have been upon the earth 


about fifty years : what have you been doing there all 
this while? doing, ſays ſhe, really I do not know what 


I have been doing: I defire I may have time given me 


to recollect. After about half an hour's panſe ſhe told 
him, that ſhe had been playing at crimp ; upon which 
Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on his left-hand, 


to take her into cuſtody. And you, madam, ſays the : 
judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and languiſhing air; 


Ichink you ſet out for this place in your nine and 
twentieth year, what have you been doing all this while? 


had a great deal of buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, 
being taken up the firſt twelve years of my life, in 


drefling a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of 
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it in reading plays and romances. Very well, ſays he, 
you have employed yo Z time to good purpoſe. A- 
way with her. The next was a plain country woman: 
well, miſtreſs, ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you 
been doing ; If it pleaſe your worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did 
not live quite forty years; and in that time brought 
my huſband ſeven daughters, made him nine thouſand 
_ cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with him, to look after 
his houſe in my abſence, and whom I may venture to 
ſay is as pretty a houſewife as any in the country. 
Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the ſimplicity of the good wo- 
man, and ordered the keeper of Ely/um to take her in- 
do his care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, what have 
you been doing theſe five and thirty years? I have 
been doing no hurt, I aſſure you, Sir ſaid ſhe, That 
is well, ſays he, but what good have you been doing? 


the lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion, and 


not knowing what to anſwer, the two keepers leaped 
out to ſeize her at the ſame time; the one took her by 
the hand to convey her to E 3 the other caught 
hold of her to carry her away to Erebxs. But Rhada- 
manthas obſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her coun- 
tenance and behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, 
and ſet her aſide for a re- examination when he was 
more at leiſure, An old woman, of a proud and ſour 
look, preſented herſelf next at the bar, and being aſk- 
ed what ſhe had been doing? truly, ſays ſhe, I lived 
threeſcore and ten years in a very wicked world, and 
was ſo angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young 
flirts, that I paſt moſt of my laſt years in condemning 
the follies of the times; I was every day blaming the 
filly conduct of people about me, in order to deter thoſe 
I converſed with from falling into the like errors and 
miſcarriages. Very well, ſays Rhadamanthus, but did 
* keep the ſame watchful eye over your own aftions ? 

| why» 
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Why, truly, ſays ſhe, 1 was ſo taken up with publiſhing 
the faults of others, that I had no time to conſider my 
own. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file 
ofF to the left, and make room for the venerable matron 
that ſtands behind you. Old gentlewoman, ſays he, 1 
think you are fourſcore : you have heard the queſtion, 
what have you been doing ſo long in the world? ah, 
fir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing what I ſhould not have 
done; but I had made a firm reſolution to have chang- 
ed my life, if I had not been ſnatched off by an un- 
timely end. Madam, ſays he, you will pleaſe to follow 
your leader; and ſpying another of the ſame age, in- 
terrogated her in the ſame form. To which the mat 
ron replied, I have been the wife of a hatband who was 
as dear to me in his old age as in his youth. I have 
been a mother, and very happy in my children, whom 
I endeavoured to bring up in every thing that is good. 
My eldeft ſon is bleſt by the poor, and beloved by 
every one that knows him. I lived within my own 
family, and left it much more wealthy than I found it. 
 Rhadamanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, 
ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of 
Ehfaum, who knew his Office, reached out his hand 
to her. He no ſooner touched her, but her wrinklez 
_ vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with 
bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full beauty. A young wo- 
man obſerving that this officer, who conducted the happy | 
to E;fium, was ſo great a Brautifier, longed to be in his 
hands, fo that preſſing through the croud, ſhe was the 
next that appeared at the bar. And being aſked what 
ſhe had been doing the five and twenty years that ſhe 
had paſt in the world, I have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, 
ever fince Icame to years of diſcretion, to make my- 
ſelf lovely and gain admirers. In order to it I paſt 
my tune in bottling up May dew, inventing white 
| 3 e waihes 


1 
| 
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waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out patches, conſult- 


ing my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, tearing off my 
tucker, ſinking my ftays.—Rhadamanthus, without 


' Hearing her out, gave the ſign to take her off.” Upon 
the approach of the keeper of Crebus, her colour fad- 


ed, her face puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 


perſon was loſt in deformity. 


I was then ſurpriſed with a diftant ſound of a whole 


troop of females that came forward laughing, finging, 


and dancing. I was very defirous to know the recep- 


tion they would meet with, and withal was very ap- 
Prehenſive that Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth: 


but at their nearer approach the noiſe grew ſo very 


great that it awakened me. 


I lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelfon the oddneſs of 


this dream, and could not forbear aſking my own 


heart, what I was doing? I anſwered my ſelf, that I - 
was writing Guardians. If my readers make as good 
a uſe of this work as I deſign they ſhould, I. hope it 
will never be imputed to me as a work that is vain and 


unprofitable. 


I ſhall conclude with 3 to chem the as 


mort ſelf-examination. If every one of them frequent- 
ly lays his Hand upon his heart, and conſiders what 


he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, or what 


is worſe, the vicious moments of life; lift up his 
mind when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent ac- 
tions, and encourage him when he his engaged in 


thoſe which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it 
will very much alleviate that guilt which the beſt of 


men have reaſon to acknowledge in their daily con- 
feſſions, of leaving undone thoſe things which they ought 


ts have done, and of * thoſe * which they * not 
to haue amt. 


Yo 
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III Habits gather by apes degrees :: 
A. Brooks turn Rivers, R:wers run to Seas. Darozx. : 


HERE is not a cominon ſaying which has a 
better turn of ſenſe in it, than what we often 
hear in the mouths of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a 
' ſecond nature. It is indeed able to form the man anew, 
and to give him inclinations and capacities altogether 
different from thoſe he was born with. Dr. Phy, in 
his hiſtory of Szafford/bire, tells us of an idiot that 
chancing to live within the ſound of a clock, and al- 
ways amuſing himſelf with counting the hour of the 
day whenever the clock ſtruek, the clock being ſpoiled 
by ſome accident, the idiot continued to ftrike and 
count the hour without the help of it, in the ſame 
manner as he had done when it was entire. Though 
I dare not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, it is very 
certain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the 
body, at the ſame time that. it has a very ee 
influence upon the mind. 
I ſhall in this paper conſider one very remarkable 
effect which cuſtom has upon human nature; and which, 
if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful rules 
of life. What I ſhall here take notice of in cuſtom, is 
its wonderful efficacy in making every. thing pleaſant to 
us. A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firſt, by de- 
grees contracts ſo ſtrong an — towards it, and 
_ gives 
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gives himſelf up ſo entirely to it, that it ſeems the only 

end of his being. The love of a retired or buſy life will 
| grow upon a man inſenſibly, as he is converſant in the 
one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for reliſh- 
ing that to which he has been for ſome time diſuſed. 


Nay, a man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, til! 


he is unable to paſs away his time without it; not to 
mention how our delight i in any particular ſtudy, art, 
or ſcience, riſes and improves in proportion, to the 
application which we beſtow upon it. Thus what was 
at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length an entertainment- 
Our employments are changed into diverſions. The 
mind grows fond of thoſe actions it is accuſtomed 
to, and is drawn with reluctancy from thoſe paths in 


which it has been uſed to walk. 


Not only ſuch actions as were at firft indifferent to 
us, but even ſuch as were painful, will by cuſtom | 
and practice, become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon 
obſerves in his natural philoſophy, that our taſte is 
never better pleaſed than with thoſe things which 
at firft created a diſguſt in it. He gives particular 
inſtances of claret, coffee, and other liquors, which 
the palate ſeldom approves upon the firſt taſte; 
but when it has once got a reliſh of them, general- 
1y retains it for life, The mind is conftituted after 
the ſame manner, and after having habituated itſelf to 


any particular exerciſe or employment, not only loſes 
Its firſt averſion towards it, but conceives a certain 


fonaneſs and affection for it. I have heard one of the 
| greatell geniuſfes this age has produced, who had been 


- trained up in all the polite ſtudies of antiquity aſſure 


me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls 

and records, that notwithſtanding ſuch an employment | 

was at firft very dry and irkſome to him, he at laſt 
took an incredible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even 


— 
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to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader will 
| obſerve, that I have not here conſidered cuſtom as it 
makes things eaſy, but as it renders them delightful ; 
and though others have often made the ſame reflection, 
it 1s poſſible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes from 
it, with which I intend to fill the remaining part of 
this paper. | 
If we conſider attentively this property of human 
nature, it may inftru us in very fine moralities. In 
the ſirſt place, I would have no man diſcouraged with 
that kind of life or ſeries of actions, in which the 
choice of others, or his own neceſſities, may have en- 
gaged him. It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to him 
at firſt ; but uſe and application will certainly render 
it not only leſs painful, but pleaſing and ſatis factory. 
In the ſecond place, I would recommend to every 
one the admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid 
to have given to his diſciples, and which that philoſo- 


pher muſt have drawn from the obſervation I have 


_ enlarged upon: Optimum wite genus eligito, nam 
eonſuetudo faciet jucundiſſimum, pitch upon that courſe of 
life which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will render 
it the moſt delightful. Men, whoſe cirgumſtances will 
permit them to chuſe their own way of life, are inex- 
_ cuſable if they do not purſue that which their jud gment 
tells them is the moſt laudable. The voice of reaſon 
is more to be regarded than the bent of any pre- 
ſient inclination, fince by the rule above-mentioned, 
inclination will at length come over to reaſen, though 
we can never force reaſon to comply with inclination. | 
In the third place, this obſervation may teach the 
moſt ſenſual and irreligious man to overlook thoſe 
| Hardſhips and difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage 
him from the proſecution of a virtuous life. The gods, 
ſaid Hefiod, have placed labour before virtue; the away 
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fo her is at firfl rough and difficult, but grows mere fmeo:h 


and eaſy the farther you advance in it. The man who 


proceeds in it, with ſteadineſs and reſolution, will in a 
| little time find that Ber ways are ways Y pliaſantneſs, 
and that ail her paths are peace. 

To enforce this conſideration, we may further 
obſerve, that the prattice of religion will not only be 
attended with that pleaſure, which naturally accompa- 
nies thoſe ations to which we are habituated, but with 
thoſe ſupernumerary joys of heart, that riſe from the 


conſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfation 


of acting up to the dicta:es of reaſon, and om the 
proſpect of an happy immortality. | 

: In the fourth place, we may learn from this dns 
tion which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
| icular care, when. we are once ſettled in a regular 
courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge ourſelves 
in any the moſt innocent diverſions and entertainments, 
fince the mind, may inſenſibly ſall off from the reliſh 
of virtuous actions, and by degrees, exchange that 


pleaſure which it takes in the performance of its duty. 


fos delights of a much more inferior and unprofitable 
nature. 


The laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 


property in human nature, of being delighted with 
- thoſe actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how 


next. The ſtate of bliſs, we call heaven, will not be 
capable of affecting thoſe minds, which are not thus 
qualified for it; we muſt in this world gain a reliſh of 
truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that 
knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happy 
in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and 
rapt· es, which are to rife vp and flouriſh in the foul 


abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of vir- 
tue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of the 


to 


tongue, or any other. That excellent author has 
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to all eternity, muſt be planted in it, during this its 
preſent ſtate of probation. In ſhort, heaven is not to 
be looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural | 
effect of a religious life. 
On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who, * long 
cuſtom, have contracted in the body, habits of luſt and 
ſenſuality, malice and revenge, an averſion to every 
thing that is good, juſt, or laudable, are naturally ſea- 
ſoned and prepared for pain and miſery. Their tor- 
ments have already taken root in them, they cannot be 
happy when diveſted of the body. unleſs we may ſup · 
poſe, that providence will in a manner, create them 
anew, and work a miracle ia the rectification of their 
faculties. They may, indeed, tafte a kind of malig- 
nant-pleaſure in thoſe actions to which they are accuſ- 
tomed, whilſt in this life; but when they are removed 
from all thoſe objects which are here apt to gratify 
them, they will naturally become their own torments, 
and cherith in themſelves thoſe painful habits of mind 
which are called in ſcripture phraſe, the worm which 
never dies; This notion of keaven and hell, is ſo very 
conformable to the light of nature, that it was diſ- 
covered by ſeveral of the moſt . exalted heathens. It 
has been finely improved by many eminent divines of 
the laſt age, as in particMar by archbiſhop T:llorſon and 
Dr. Sherlock ; but there is none who has raiſed ſuch 
noble ſpeculations upon it as Dr. Scott, in the firſt book 
of his chriſtian life, which is one of the fineſt and moſt 
rational ſchemes of divinity, that is written in our 


ſhewn how every particular cuſtom and habit of virtue 
will, in its own nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate 
of happineſs, in him who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: 
As on the contrary, how every cuſtom or habit of vice 

will be the natural hell of him in whom it ſubſiſts, 


On 
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AN. Lu. uu. Ree Reel Reel? 
On CoNVERSATTON. 
1. all you ſpeak ket truth and candour ſhine, Porz. 


8 ſubſiſts among men by a mutual communi- 
cation of their thoughts to each other. Words, 
looks, geſtures, and different tones of voice, are the 
means of that communication. I ſpeak, and in an in- 
ſtant my ideas and ſentiments are communicated to 
the perſon who hears me; my whole ſoul in a manner 
paſſes i into his. This communication of my thoughts» 
is again, the occaſion of others in him, which 
be communicates to me in his turn, Hence ariſes one 
of the moſt lively of our pleaſures ; by this means too 
we enlarge our knowledge, and this reciprocal com- 
meree is the principal ſource of our intellectual wealth. 

I be firſt rule with regard to converſation, is to ob- 
ſerve all the laws of politeneſs in it. This rule is of 
all others the moſt indiſpenſable. It is not in every 
one's power perhaps to have fine parts, ſay witty 
things, or tell a ſtory agreeably ; but every man may 
be polite, if he pleaſes, at leaſt to a certain degree. 
Politeneſs has infinitely more power to make a perſon 
beloved, and his company f@ught after, than the moſt 
extraordinary parts or attainments he can be maſter of. 
Theſe ſcarce ever tail of exciting envy, and envy has 
always ſome ill-will in it. If you would be eſteem'd, 
| make yourſelf beloved; we always eſteem the perſon 
we love more than he deferves, and the perſon we do 
not love, as little as ever we can; nay, we do all we 
can to deſpiſe him, and commonly ſucceed in it. 
Great talents for converſation. require to be acom- 


puanied with great politeneſs ; he who eclipſe: others 


owes them gear civilities; and whatever a miſtaken 
vanity 
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vanity may tell us, it is better to pleaſe in converſa- 
tion than to-ſhine in it. 

Another general rule in converſation is, to conform 
| yourſelf to the taſte, character, and preſent humour of 
the perſons you converſe with. 'This rule is a conſe- 
quence of the foregoing ; politeneſs dictates it, but it 
requires a large fund of good nature and complaiſance 
to obſerve it; not but that a perſon muſt follow his 
talent in converſation ; do not force nature, no one 
ever did it with ſucceſs. If you have not a talent for 
humour, or raillery, or ſtory telling, never attempt 
them. Contain yourſelt always within the bounds of 
what you know, and never talk upon things you are 
ignorant of, unleſs it be with a view to inform your- 
ſelf. A perſon cannot fail in the obſervance of this 
rule without making himſelf ridiculous ; and yet how 
often do we ſee it tranſgreſſed! Some who on war or 
politics would talk very well, will be perpetually ha- 
ranguing on works ef genius and the belles lettres; 


others who are capable of reaſoning, and would make 


a figure in prave diſcourſe, will yet conſtantly aim at 
humour and pleaſantry, tho* with the worſt grace 
imaginable. Hence it is, that we ſee a man of merit 
ſometimes appear like a coxcomb, and hear a man of 
genius talk like a fool. 
' Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible. in order to ar- 
pear eaſy and well bred in converſation, you may a- 
ſure yourſelf it requires more wit, as well as more good 
humour to improve, than to contradi& the notions of 
another; but if you are obliged at any time ro enter 
on an argument, give your reaſons with the utmoſt 
coolneſs and modeſty, two things which ſcarce ever 
fail of making an impreſſion on the hearers. Beſides, 
if you are neither degmatical, nor ſhew either by your 
Actions or words that you are full of yourſelf, all will 
= - 
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the more heartily rejoice at your victory; nay, ſhould 
you be pinched in your argument, you may make your 
retreat with a very good grace; you were never poſi- 
tive, and are now. glad to be better informed. 'This 

has made ſome approve-the ſocratical way of reaſoning, 
where while you ſcarce affirm any thing, you can hard- 
ly be caught in an abſurdity; and tho' poibly you 
are endeavouring to bring over another to your opi- 
nion, which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only todeſire in- 
formation from him | 

In order to keep that temper which is ſo difficult, 

yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, 
that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, than 
to be angry with another becauſe he is not of your 
opinion, The intereſts, education, and means by which 
men attain their knowledge, are ſo very different, 
that it is impoſſible they ſhould all think alike, and 
he has at leaſt as much reaſon to be angry with you, as 
you with him. Sometimes, to keep yourſelf cool, it 
may be of ſervice to aſk yourſelf fairly, what might 
have been your opinion, had you all the biaſſes of edu- - 
cation and intereſt your adverſary may poſlibly have? 
but if you contend for the honour of victory alone, 
you may lay down this as an infailible maxim, that 
you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give your 
antagoniſt a greater advantagg over you, thau by - 
falling into a paſſion. N 
When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reaſons. dees a man recollect, which his heat and 
violence made him utterly forget? _ 
It is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man be- 
cauſe he does not apprehend the force of your ; 
reaſons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your victory the eaſier ; he 
is certainly in all reſpects an object of your pity; ra. 
ther than anger ; and if ke cannot comprehend what 
| you 
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you do, yon ought to thank nature for her ſavours, who 
las given you ſo much the clearer underſtanding. 
You" icay pleaſe to add this conſideration, that a- 
mong your equals no one values your anger, which 
only preys upon its maſter; and perhaps you may ſind 
it not very conſiſtent either with prudence or your,cale, 
to puniſh yourlelf whenever you meet with a fool or 
a knave, | 
Lally, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of 
ar;ument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſon- 
| able check to your paſſion ; for if you ſearch purely 
after truth, *twill be almoſt indifferent to you where 
you find it, Icannot in this place omit an obſervation 
which I have often made, namely, that nothing procures 
a man more eſteem and leſs envy from the whole com- 
pany, than if he chooſes the part of moderator, 
without engaging directly on either ſide in a diſpute. 
This gives him the character of impartial, furniſnes 
him with an opportunity of ſifting things to the bot - 
tom, ſhewing his judgment, and of ſometimes making 
handſome compliments to each of the contending par- 
ties. I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with giving you one 
caution : when you have gain'd a victory, do not puſh 
it too far; 'tis ſufficient to let the company and your 


adverſary fee *tis in your power, but that you are too 
generous to make uſe of it. 
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ee e- eee 
On the foregoing Subject. 


7 hkere are ahem Heaw'n has bleft with fore of Wit, 
Yet wwant as much again to manage it : 
Words are like leaves, and where ap mofl abount!, 


Mech fruit of fen/e beneath is rat el ly found, Pork. 


HE faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 

one another, or what we expreſs by the word 

ceaver/ation, has always been repreſented by moral 

writers as one of the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, 

and which more particularly ſets mankind above the 
brute part of the creation. 


Though nothing ſo much gains apon the afſeRions 


as this extempore eloquence, which we. have conſtantly | 


occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every day, we 
very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 
The converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not ſo 


much tor want of wit and learning, as of ous: breed- 
Ing and diſcretion. 


If you reſolve to pleaſe, never peak to 8 any 
Particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always 
with a defipn either to divert or inform the company. 

4 man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in 


his diſcourſe. He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, becauſe ke conſiders that thoſe who hear 

bim are che bet judges whether what he was ſaying 
could eicher divert or inform them. 

A modett perſon ſeldom fails to gain the goodwill of 

thoic he converies with, becauſe no body envies a man, 
Vino does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 


V/e ſhould talk extren icly little of ourſelves, In- 


ccd what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to 


Jiicover our faults, as ridicolbus to count over our | 


* 
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ſancied virtues, Our private and domefiic afeirs are 
no lets improper to be introduced in converſation. 
What does it concern the company how many horſes 

you keep in your ſtables? Or whether your ſervant 15 
more knave or fool ? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, by 
engroſſing all the talk, or by obſerving a contemptu- 
oas ſilence. 

Before you tell a tory it may be generally not amiſs 
to draw a ſhort character, and give the company a 
true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it. The 
beauty of moſt things conſiſts not ſo much in their 
being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done by 
ſuch a particular perſon, or on ſuch a parnculer occa- 

Netwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, fev. 
young people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon is, 
that want of experience maxes them poſitive, and what 
they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſelves 
than any one elſe. 

It is certaia that age itlef will make many 1 
paſs well enorgh, which would have been laughed a: 

:N tie mouth of one much ycunger. 

Noting however is more inſupportable to men of 
ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpears in pro- 
verbs, and decides all coatroverics with a ſhort ien- 
tence, This piece or dare is tac more inſuffer able, 
as it puts on the r * "COTA, 

A den i. man wal avoid za! ing much or an par- 
tenlar ſcience: , for which he is re narkably faudus. 
There is not methiks a hat dimer thing ſaid of Mz. 
Corley in. his whorz late, than that none but his inti- 
mate friends c er di zerered that he was a great poet 
by his diſcou: ie: Beudes the decency of this rule, it is 
certain: un ded in good policy. A man who talks 

F 2 . | of 
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of any thing he is alrcady famous for, has nothing to 
get, but a great deal to loſe. I might add, that he 

who is ſometimes ſilent on a ſubje& where every one is 
atis ned he could ſpeak well, will often be thought no 
leſs knowing in other matters, where 3 he is 
ignorant. 


Women are frightened at the name of argument, py) 


are ſooner convinced by a happy turn, or a witty 


expreſſion, than by demonſtration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for do- 
ing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the apprubation 
of a man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſy co, hants, and 
admiration of fools. 

Rellery i is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company 1s pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be 
underſtood to except the perſon rallied. = 

Though good- humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable; it may be no ill 
policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 


manner for converſation, by locking a littie farther | 


than your neighbours into whatever is become a 
reigning ſudject. If our armies are beſieging a place 
of importance abroad, or our houſe of commons debat 
Ing a bill of conſequence at home, you can hardly fail 
ef being heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely in- 
formed yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſituation, and biſtory 
of the firſt, or of the reaſons for and azainft the latter. 
It will have the ſame effect if when any fingle perſon 
begins to make a noiſe in the world, yeu can learn 
Tome of the ſmalleſt incidents in his life or converſa- 
tion; which, though they are too fine for the obſerva - 
tion of the vulgar, give more ſatisfaction to men f 
ſenſe, (as they are the beſt openings to a real character) 
than the recital of his moſt glaring actions. I know | 
but one ill conſequence t to be feared from this method, 
: | namely 


1. 
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namely, that coming full charged into company, you 
ſhould reſolve to unload whether a handſome oppor- 


——tunity offers itſelf or no. . 
Though the aſking of queſtions may plead for itſelf -* 


tic ſpecious names of modeſty,and a deſire of informa- 
tion, it affords lintle pleaſure to the reſt of the company 


who are not troubled with the ſame doubts ; beſides 


which, he who aſks a queſtion would do well to conſider 
that he lies wholly at the mercy of another before he 
receives an anſwer. „„ 08 
Nothing is more filly than the pleaſure ſome people 
tike in what they call ſpeaking their minds, A man of 
this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere pleaſure 
of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full as inno- 
cent, might have preſerved his friend, or made his 
fortune. | „ | | 
It is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf as 
exquiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humour, 
and ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over to 
his own; ſince it is the certain fign of a ſuperior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dreſs it 
m__—_ 4. : 
I ſhall only add, that beſides what I have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething which can never be learned but in 
the company cf the polite. The virtues of men are 
_ Catching as well as their vices, and your own obſerva- _ 


tions added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that 


commands attention in one man, and makes you tired - 


and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another, 


5 
a 


„„ _ 
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datenefs 772 capable of Felicity. 
tho beft the n dalle xway fo tee, 


And net decline do either hand ; 
Nor launch too far into the atep, 


Nor feen your courſe too near the land, Horace. 


© U have ſomewhere diſcouraged tte hope of 
idleneſs by ſhewing, that whoever compares the 
number of thoſe Who have poſſeſſed fortuitons advan- 
tages, and of thoſe who have been diſappointed in ther 
expectations, will have little reaſon to regiſter himſelf 
in the lucky catalogue. 

Zur as we have ſeen thouſands ſubſcribe to a ra! ate, 
of which one only could obtain the prize; fo idleneſs 
will full preſume to hope, if the advantages, however 
;mprobable, are admitted to lie within the bounds of 
poſſibility. Let the drone, therefore, be told, that it 
by the error of fortune he obtains the ftores of che bee, 


he cannot enjoy the felicity ; that the honey which is 
not gathered by induſtry, will be eaten without reliſh, 


if it is not waſted in riot; and th>3t all who become 
poſſeſſed of the immediate object of their hope with- 
out any efforts of their own, will be diſappointed of 
enjoyment. 

No life can be happy, but that which is foent i in the 
| proſecution of ſome purpoſe to which our powers are 
equal, and which we therefore, proſecute with ſucceſs: 
tor this reaſon it is abſurd to dread buſineſs, upon pre- 
tence that it will leave few intervals to pleaſure. Buſ- 

_ neſs is that by which induftry purſues its purpoſe, and 
the purpoſe of induſtry is ſeldom diſappointed ; he who 
endeavours to arrive at a certain point, which he per- 
ceives himſelf perpetually to approach, enjoys all the 
happineſs which nature has allotted to thoſe hours, that 
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are not ſpent in the immediate gratikic it va Of appe- 
t'tes by which our own wants ar? iniicat:i, or of 
aſcections by which we are promptei to ſupp'y the 
ants of others. The end propoſed vt buiy is 
varicus as their temper, coaſtitution. nl. ei: 
cumitances: but in the labour itſelf is he opment, 
whether it be purſued to ſupply the neceiu es or the 
conveniencies of life, whether to cultivate m farra or 
decorate a palace; for when the palace is Cccorate:!, 
and the barn filled, the pleaſure is at an end, till the 
obi ect of deiire is again placed at a diſtance, and our 
powers are again employed to obtain it with apparent 
ſ.cceſs. Nor is the value of life leſs, than if our 
cjoyment did not thus conſiſt in anticipation ; for by 
anticipation, the pleaſure which would otherwiſe be 
contracted within an hour, is diffuſed through a week; 
and if the Cread which exaggerates future evil, is con- 
ſeed to be an increaſe of miſery, the hope which 
magn' ihes future good c ot be denied to be an acceſ- 
non of happiness. 
unt mot numerous (claſs of thok who preſume to 
I oe tor miraculous advantages, is, that of gameſters. 
But by gameſters, I do not mean the gentlemen who 
ſ.ake an dftave; 22ainft the cunning of thoſe who have 
none; for I leave the cure of lunatics to the profeſſors. 
of phyſic: I mean the diſſolute and indigent, who in 
the common phraſe put themſelves in fortune's wi 
and expect from her bounty that which they ary * 
deſire, and yet believe to be too dearly purchaſed by 
diligence and induſtry; tradeſmen who neglect their 
buſineſs, to ſquander in faſhionable follies more than 
it can produce; and ſwaggerers who rank themſelves 
wich gentlemen, merely becauſ: they have no buſineſs 
to purſue. 


Taz gameſter of this Goh will appear to be equally 


7214 * 


: wretched 
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wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled or diſappointed: 
the object of it depends upon a contingency, over 
which he has no influence; he purſues no purpoſe with 
gradual and perceptible ſucceſs, and, therefore, can- 
not enjoy the pleaſure which ariſes from the anticipa- 
tion of its accompliſhment ; his mind is - perpetually 
on the rack; he is anxious in proportion to the eager- 
neſs of his deſire, and his inability to eſſect it; to the 
pangs of ſuſpenſe, ſucceed thoſeof diſappoint ment; and 
a momentary gain only embitters the loſs that follows. 
Such is the life of him, who ſhuns buſineſs becauſe he 
would ſecure leiſure for enjoyment; except it happens 
againſt the odds of a million to one, that a run of ſuc- 
ceſs puts him into the poſſeſſion of a ſum ſufficient to 
ſubſiſt him in idleneſs the remainder ef his life: and 
in this caſe, the idleneſs which made him wretched 
while he waited for the bounty of fortune, will neceſ- 
ſarily keep him wretched after it is beſtowed ; he will 
find that in the gratification of his appetites he can fill 
but ſmall portion of his time, and that theſe appetites 
_ themſelves are weakned by every attempt to increaſe 


| de enjoyment, which they were intended to ſupply; 


he will, therefore either doze away life in a kind of liſt- 
leſs indolence which he diſpairs to exalt into felicity, or 
he will imagine that the good he wants is to be ob- 
tained by an increaſe of his wealth, by a larger houſe, 
a more ſplendid equipage,and a more numerous retinue. 
If with this notion he has again recourſe to the altar of 
fortune, he will neither be undeceived by a new ſeries of 
| ſucceſs, or he will be reduced to his original indigence | 
by the loſs of that which he knew not how to enjoy: 
if this happens, of which there is the higheſt degree of 
probabi lity, he will inſtantly become more wretched in 
proportion as he was rich ; though, wp he was richs 


he 


— 
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he was not more happy in proportion as he had been. 
poor. Whatever is won, is reduced by experiment to 
its intrinſic value; whatever is loſt, is heightened by 
imagination to more. Wealth is no ſooner diſſipated, 
than its inanity is forgotten, and it is regretted as the 
means of en which is was not found to afford. * 
The gamellei, therefore, of whatever claſs, plays againſt 
manifeſt odds; ſince that which he wins he diſcovers 
to be braſs, and that which he loſes he values as gold. 
And it ſhould alſo be remarked, that in tliis eſtimate 
of his life, I have not ſuppoſed him to loſe a ge 
ſtake which he had not firſt won. 

But though gaming in general is niſcly prohibized 
b; the legiflature, as productive not only of private 
but of public evil; yet there is one ſpecies to which all 
ſometimes are invited, which equally encourages tlie 
hope of idlenefs, and relaxes the vigour of induſtry... 
Ned Freh, who had been ſeveral years butler in a 
family of diſtinction, havirg ſaved about four hundred 
pounds, tock a little houſe in the ſuburbs, and laid in 
a a ſtock of liquors for which he paid ready money, and 
which were, therefore, the beſt of the kind. Ned per- 
ceived his trade increaſe ; he purſucd it with freſh 
alacrity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and the joy of his 
| heart ſparkled in his countenance : But it happened 

that Ned, in the midſt cf his happineſ+ and prof; erity, 

was prevailed upon to buy a lottery ticket. The mo- 
ment his hope was fixed upon an object which induſtry 
co'11d net obtain, he determined to be induſiricus no 
longer: to draw drink for a diity and boifterous rab- 
dle, was a ſlavery to which he now ſubmitted with 
reluctance, and he longed for the moment in which he 
N:ould be free: inſtead of telling his ſtory, and crack- 
ing his joke for the entertainment of his cuſomers, he 
received them. with indHer ate, was ob: erved to be 


| ſilent 
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fil-nt and ſullen, ard amuſed himſelf by going three 
or four times a day to ſearch the regiſter of fortune for 
the ſucceſs of his ticket. 

In this diſpoſition Ned was fting one morning i in 
the corner of a bench by his fire ide, wholly abſtracted 
in the contemplation of his future fortune ; indulging 
this moment the hope of a mere poſibiliry, and the 
next ſhuddering with the dread of loſing the felicity 
which his fancy had combined with the poſſeſſion of 
ten thouſand pounds. A man well drefied entered 
haſtily, and enquired for him of his gueſts, who many 
times called him aloud by his name, and curſt him for 
his deafneſs, and ſtupidity, before Ned ſtarted up as 
from a dream, and aſked with a fretful impatience _ 
what they wanted. An affected confidence of being 
well received, and an air of ferced jocularity i in che 
ſtranger, gave Ned ſome offence ; ; but the next mo- 
ment he catched him in his arms in a tranſport of joy, 
upon receiving his congratulation as proprietor of. the 


fortunate ticket, which had that morning been dawn 8 


a prize of the firſt claſs, 

It was not, however, long, before Ned diſcovered 
that ten thouſand pounds did not bring the felicity 
which he expected; a diſcovery, which generally pro- 
duces the diſſi pation of ſudden affluence by prodigality. . 
Ned drank, and whored, and hired fidlers, and bought 
fine cloaths ; he bred riots at Yauxball, treated flatter- 
ers, and damned plays. But ſomething was fill 
wanting; and he reſolved to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, and 
attempt to double the remainder of his prize at. Play, 
that he might live in a palace and keep an equipag⸗ 
but in the execution of this project, he loi the whole e 
produce of his lottery ticket, except five hundred 
pounds in bank notes, which when he would have 


_ Uaked he could not find. This ſum was more than 
— that 
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' that which had eſtabliſhed him ia the trade ke had left: 


and yet, with the power of returning eo a ſtation that 


was once the utmoſt of his ambition, and of renewing 
that purſuit which alone had made him happy, ſuch 
was the pungency of his regret, that in the deſpair of 
recovering the money which he knee had produced 
nothing but riot, diſeaſe, and vexation, he threw him- 
ſelf from the bridge into the thames. 


NoLire pleaſing to GOD, that is not uſeful to Max. 


An Eaſtern S TO Rx. 


| Thus God and nature linl'd the pen*ral frame; : 
Aud bad /elf- love and fecial be the Jane. | Porz. 


r pleaſeth the mighty ſovereign Abbas cn 


from whom the kings of the earth derive honour 


and dominion, to ſet Mirxa his ſervant over the pro- 
vince of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the balance 


of diſtribution was ſuſpended with impartiality; and 
under his adminiſtration the weak were protected, the 


learned received honour, and the diligent became rich : 

Mirza, therefore, was beheld by every eye with com- 
| placency, and every tongue pronounced bleflings upon 
his head. But it was obſerved that he derived no joy 
from the benefits which he diffuſed: he became penſive 
and melancholy ; he ſpent his leiſure in ſolitude ; in 
his palace he ſat motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when 
he went out, his walk was ſlow, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the ground: He applied to the buſineſs of 
ſtate with reluQtance ; and reſolved to relinquiſh the 
toil of government, of which he could no longer enjoy 


the reward. e He 


— — —— — 
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He therefore obtained permiſſion to approach the 
throne of his ſovereign; and being aked what was 
| his requeſt, he made this reply, may the lord of the 
world forgive the ſlave whom he has honoured, if 
Mira preſame again to lay the bounty of Allas at his 
feet. Thou haſt given me the dominion of a country, 
fruitful as the gardens of Dama/thus ; ard of a City, 
glorious above all others, except that only which re- 
flects the ſplendor of thy preſence, © But the longelt 
life is a period ſcarce ſufficicnt to prepare for death: 
All other buſineſs is vain and trivial, as the toil of 
cmmets in the path of the traveller, under whoſe foot 
they periſh for ever; and all enjoyment is unſubſtantial 
and evaneſcent, as the colours of a bow that appear in 
the interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore, to prepare 
for the approach of eternity; let me give up my ſoul. 


tds meditation; let ſolitude and filence acquaint me 


with the myſteries of devotion; let me forget the 
world, and by the world be forgotten, till the moment 
arrives, in which the veil of eternity ſhall fall, and I 
| ſhall be faund at the bar of the almighty.” M:rza then 
bowed himſelf to the earth, and ſtood ſilent. — 

Zy the command of Alas it is recorded, that at 
theſe words he trembled upon that throne, at the 
footſtool of which the world pays homage : He looked 
round upon his nobles ; but every countenance was 
pale, and every eye was upon the earth. No man 
opened his mouth; and the king firſt broke ſilence, 
after it had continued near an hour. 

&* Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me. I am 
alarmed, as a man who ſuddenly perceives that he is 
near the biink of a precipice, and is urged forward by 
an irreſiſtable force; but yet I know not whether my 
danger is a reality or a dream. I am as thou art, a . 
reptile of the earth; my life is a moment, and eternity; 

| in 
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which days and years and ages are nothing, eternity - 
is before me, for which I alſo ſhoyld prepare: But by 
| whom then muſt the faithful be governed? By thoſe 
only, who have no fear of judgment ? By thoſe only, 
whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like brutes they do not 
conſider that they ſhall die ? Or who, indeed are the | 
faithful? Are the buſy multitudes that crowd the city, | 
in a tate of perdition? and is the cell of the derviſe 
alone the gate of paradiſe? To all, the life of a derviſo 
is not poſlible : to all, therefore, it cannot be a duty. 
Depart to the houſe which has in the city been pre- 
pared for thy refidence ; I will meditate the reaſon of 
| thy requeſt; and may he who illuminates the mind of 
the humble, enable me to determine with wiſdom.” "ES 
Mirza departed ; and on the third day, having re- 
ceived no commands, he again requeſted an audience, 
and it was granted. When he entered the royal 
| preſence; his countenance appeared more chearful ; be 
drew a letter from his boſom, and having bel it, he 
preſented it with his right-hand, _ 5 
«© My Lord, ſaid he, I have learned by this letter, l 
which I received from Cojrou the Iman, who now ſtands 
before thee in what manner life may be beſt improved, 
I am enabled to look back with pleaſure, and forward 
wich hope; and I ſhall now rejoice ſtill to be the ſha- 
dow of thy power at Tauris, and to keep thoſe honours 
which I ſo lately wiſhed to reſign. ”  'The king, whe 
had liſtened to Mirza with a mixture of ſ urprize and 
_ curioſity, immediately gave the letter to Ceſrau, and 
| commanded that jt ſhould be read. The eyes of the 
court were at once turned t pon the hoary ſage, whoſe 
countenance was ſuffuſed with an honell bluſh ; and it 
was not without ſome heſitation that heread theſe words, 
To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Abbas our mighty 
bot * ene with dominion, be ever 
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health! When [ heard thy purpoſe to withdraw the 
bleflings of thy government from the thouſands of 


 Taxris, my heart was wounded with the arrow of 


aflition, and my eyes became dim with ſorrow. But 


. Who ſhall ſpeak before the king, when he is troubled ; 


and who ſhall boaſt of knowledge, when he is diſtreſſed 


dy doubt? To thee I will relate the events of my 


youth, which thou haſt renewed before me; and thoſe ; 
truths which they taught me, may the prophet multi- 


Ply to thee 


% Under the infirution of the phyſician Aluazer, 1 


obtained an early knowledge of hig art. Ta thoſe 


who were ſmitten with diſeaſes, I could adminiſter 
plants, which the ſun had impregnated with the ſpirit 


of health. But the ſcenes of pain, languor, and mor- 
tality, which were perpetually riſing before me, made 
me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the grave open at 
my feet: I determined, therefore, to contemplate only 
the regions beyond it, and to deſpiſe every acquiſition 


which I could not keep. I conceived an opinion, that 


as there was no merit but in voluntary poverty, and 
filent meditation, thoſe who defired money were not 


proper objects of bounty ; therefore money was deſpi- 


ied. I buried mine in the earth ; and renouncing 1 
ſociety, I wandered into a wild and ſequeſtered part of 


the country ; my dwelling was a cave by the fide of a 
hill, 1 drank the running water from the ſpring, and 
eat ſuch fruits and herbs as I could find. To increaſe 
the auſicrity of my life, I frequently watched all night, 
fitting at the entrance of the cave with my face to the 
eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of the 


| prophet, and expecting illuminations from above. One 


morning after my nocturnal vigil, juſt asI perceived the 
hor:zon glow at the approach of the ſun, the power of 


| fleep became irreſiſtible, and I ſunk under it. 1 
imagined 3 ill ** at the entrance of my 
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cell ; that the dawn increaſed, and that as I looked 
earneſtly tor the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot appear- 
dd to intercept it. 1 perceived that it was in motion; 
It increaſed in fize as it drew near, aud at length I 
diſcovered it to be an eagle. | ſtill kept my eyes fixed 
ſtedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw it alight at a ſmall diſtance, 
where I now deſcried a fox, whoſe two fore leg · appear- 
ed to be broken. Before this fox the eagle laid part of 
a kid, which it had brought in its talons, and then 
diſappeared, When I awaked I laid my fore-head 
upon the ground, and bleſſed the prophet for the in- 
ſtruction of the morning. I reviewed my dream, and 
ſaid thus to my ſelf, Co/rou, thou halt don well to re- 
nounce the tumult, the buſineſs, and the vanities of liſe; 
but thou haſt as yet done it only in part: thou art ftill 
every day buſied in the ſearch of food, thy mind is not 
wholly at reſt, neither is thy truſt in providence com- 
plete. What art thou taught hy this viſion ? If thou 


bhaſt ſecn an eagle commiſſioned by heaven to feed a 


fox that is lame, ſhall not the hand of heaven alſo ſup- 
ply thee with food ; when that which prevents thee 
from procuring it to thyſelf, is not neceſſity but devo- 
tion? | F was now ſo confident of a miraculous ſapply, 
that I neglected to walk out for my repaſt, which, after 
the firſt day, [ expected wich an impatience that left me 
little power of attending to any other object: This 
impatience, however, I laboured to ſuppreſs, and per- 
ſiſted in my reſolution; but my eyes at length began 
to fail me, and my knees ſmote each other; I threw 
myſelf backward, and hoped my weakneſs weeks ſoon 
increaſe to inlenſibility. But I was ſuddenly rouzed 
by the voice of an inviſible being who pronounced 
theſe words; Co/rev, I am the angel who, by the 


command of the almighty, have regiſtered the thoughts i 


of * heart, which I am now . to reprove. 
— 2 „ 2 
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While thou wait attempting to become wiſe above i 
which is revealed, thy folly has perverted the iaſtruc- 
tion which was vouchſafed thee. Art thou diſabled as 
f the fox? Haſt thou not rather the powers of the eagle! 

Ariſe, let the eagle be the object of thy emulation. To 

pain and ſickneſs be thou again the meſſenger of 
eaſe and health. Virtue is not reſt but action. If © 
thou doſt good to man, as an evidence of thy love to 
Gad, thy virtue will be exalted from moral to divine ; 
and that happineſs which is the pledge of paradiſe, 
will be thy reward upon earth. 

« At theſe words I was not leſs aſtoniſhed than if a 
mountain had been overturned at my feet. I humbled 
myſelf in the duſt; I returned to the city; I dug up 
my treaſure ; I was liberal, yet I became rich. My 
Kill in reſtoring health to the body, gave me frequent 
opportunities of curing the diſeaſes of the ſoul. I put 


4 on the ſacred veſtments ; I grew eminent beyond my | 


- before thee, thy mind all be irradiated in a moment: 


merit; and it-was the pleaſure of the king that I 
fhould ſtand before him. Now, therefore, be not of- 
ſended; I boaſt of no knowledge that I have not 
received: as the ſands of .qhedefart drink up the drops 
ol rain, or the dew of the morning: ſo do I alſo, wh 
am but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of the prophet. 

Relieve then that it is he who tells thee, all knowledge 
is prophane which terminates in thyſelf ; and by a 
life waſted in ſpeculation, little even of this can be 

I When the gates of paradiſe are thrown open 


| here thou cank little more than pile error upon error ; 
there thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. Wait there- 
fore for the glorious viſion ; and in the mean time 
| eriwlate the eagle. deck is is thy power; and; 
therefore,” much is expected of thee. Though the 
_ almighty only can give virtue; yet, as a prince, thou 
"Sian | 6 . may- 


— 
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mayeſt ſtimulate thoſe to beneficence, who act from no 
higher motive than immediate intereſt; thou canſt not 

roduce the principle, but mayet enforce the prattice- 
The relief of the. poor 1s equal, whether tuey receive 
it from oſtentation, or charity; and the effect of ex» 
ample is the ſame, whether it be intended to obtain 
the favour of God, or man. Let thy virtue be thus 
diffuſed ; and if thou believe with reverence, thou 
Malt be accepted above. Farewell, May the ſmile 
of Him who reſides in the heaven of heavens, be upon 
thee! and againſt thy name in the volume of His will 


may happineſs be written !” 


The king whoſe doubts like thoſe of Mirza were 
nc removed, looked up with a ſmile that commun 
 _ cated the joy of his mind. He diſmiſſed the prince 6 
his government; and commanded theſe events to be 
recorded, to the end thai poſterity may know, That 
no life is pleaſing to God, but that which i is uſeful to 
mankind!” 


COOOOOEOCOODODOD 
| The Pleaſures and advantages of Induſtry "W; 


1f hs art wiſe, theſe Obſervations mind, | 
Ad well attend to Doctrines yet behind. BLACKMORE, 


THE evils inſeparably annexed to the preſent con- 
ff Hes of man, are ſo numerous and aflliRive, 
that it has been, from age to age, the taſk of ſome to 
bewail, and of others to ſolace them: and he therefore, 
will be in danger of ſeeming a common enemy, who 
ſhall attempt. to depreciate the few pleaſures and wor | 
cities which nature has allowed us. 

9 Yet I will confeſs, that I have ſometimes engages 8 
8 e 


1 
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m7 thoughts in examining the pretenſion that arg 
made to happineſs, by the ſplendid and envied con- 
ditions of lite; and have not thought the hour unpro- 
fitably ſpent, when I have detected the imp poſture of 

- counterfeit advantages, and found — lurking 

under falſe appearances of gaiety and greatneſs. 
It is aſſerted by a tragic poet, that “ed miſer nemo 
ec niſi compiratus,” no man is miſerable, but as he 
« is compared with others happier than himſelf;” this 
poſition is not ftrifly and philoſophically true. He 
might have ſaid, with rigorous propriety, that no man 
is happy, but as he is compared with the miſerable ; 
for ſuch is the ſtate of this world, that we find in it 

_ abſolute miſery, but happineſs only comparative; we 

may incur as much pain as we can poſſibly endure, 

though we can never obtain as much happineſs as we 
might poſſibly enjoy. . 

Teet it is certain likewiſe, that many of our miſeries 

are merely comparative; we are often made unhappy» 

not by the preſence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
ſence of ſome fictitious good; of ſomething which is 
not required by any real want of nature which has 
not in itſelf any power of gratification, and which 

neither reaſon nor fancy would have prompted us te 

| Wiſh, did we not ſee it in the poſſeſſion of others. 
For a mind diſeaſed with vain longings after unat- 

tainable advantages, no medicine can be preſcribed, 

| but an impartial enquiry into the real worth of that 

|. which is ſo ardently defired. It is well known, how 

1 much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by diſ- 

. tance; and, perhaps, it will be found, that of many 

3 | imagined bleſſings it may be doubted, whether he thay 


wants or poſſeſſes them has more reaſon to be atisfied | 
. Vith his lot. 


The dignizy of high birth and long extrattion, no 
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man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himſelf; and, therefore, it deſerves to, be confidered; - - 
whether the want of that which can never be gained 
may not eaſily be endured. It is true, that if we con - ©. 
ſider the triumph and delight with which moſt of thoſe 
recount their anceſtors who have anceſtors to recount, . 
and the artifices by which ſome who" have riſen to un- 
expected fortune endeavour to inſert themſelves into 
an honourable ſtem, we ſhall be inclined to fancy, that | 
wiſom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or that 
all the excellencies of a line of progenitors are accu- 8 
mulated on their deſcendant. Reaſon, indeed, will 
ſoon inf xm us, that our eſtimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious, and that dead anceſtors can have no in- 

. Auence but upon imagination: let it then be examined, 
whether one dream may not operate in the place of an- 
other; whether he that owes nothing to his ſort fathers, © © | 
may not receive equal pleaſure from the conſciouſneſs * 
af owing all to himſelf; whether he may not, with a N . 

little meditation, find it more honGurable to found 4 
chan to continue a family, and to gain dignity than 
tranſmit it; whether, if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues of his family, he does not likewiſe eſcape 
| the danger of being diſgraced by their crimes ; and | 
whether he that brings a new name into the world, has 7 
not the convenience of playing the game of life with- 
out a ſtake, an opportunity of winning much 2 
he has nothing to loſe. 
There is another opinion concerning in 
which approaches much more nearly to univerſality, 
but which may, perhaps, with equal reaſon, be dif-. _ 
puted. The pretenſions to anceſtral honours-many of 
| the ſons of earth eaſily ſee to be ill grounded; but all -Y 
agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, _ 
__ 2 2 as the minzons of fortune, who +I 
are 
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are wealthy from their cradles, whoſe eſtate is . res 
2 non parta labore ſed relicta, the acquiſition ofan- 
* other, not of themſelves; and: whom a father's in- 
,- duſtry has diſpenſed from a laborious attention to arts 
or commerce, and left at 3 to diſpoſe of life 25 | 
| fancy ſhall direct them. 
| If every man were wiſe and virtuous, capable to dif- 
eern the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to practiſe it; it 
might be granted, I think, without heſitation, that 
total liberty would be a bleſſing; and that it would be 
deſirable to be leſt at large to the exerciſe of religions 
and ſocial duties, without the interruption of impor- 
tunate avocations. 
Bunt fince felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happineſs to one man may be to another the 
ciuſe of miſery, we are to conſider, what ſtate is beſt 
1 to human nature in its preſent degeneracy and 
* frailty. And, ſurely, to far the greater number it is 
F highly expedient, that they ſhould by ſome ſettled 
' ſcheme of duties be reſcued from the tyranny of ca- 
price, that they ſhould be driven on by neceſſity through 
the paths of life with their attention confined to a ſta- 
ted taſk, that they may be leſs at leiſure to deviate 1 into 
miſchiĩef at the call of folly, 
Wen we obſerve the lives of thoſe whom an _ : 
inheritance has let looſe to their own direction, what 
do we diſcover that can excite our envy ; their time 
ſeems not to paſs with much applauſe from others, or 
ſatisfaction to themſelves: many ſquander their ex- 
uberance of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and 
have no other uſe of money than to inflame their paſ- 
W _ fions, and riot in a wider range of licentiouſneſs ; 
bother, leſs criminal indeed, but, ſurely, not much to 
be praiſed, lie dau n to fleep and riſe up to trifle, are 
employed every morning in finding expedients to rid 
| : them- 


— 


themſelves of the day, chaſe pleaſure through all che 
places of public reſort, fly from London to Bath and 
from Bath to London, without any other reaſor for 
changing place, but that they go in queſt of company 
as idle and as vagrant as themſelves, always endeavour» 
ing to raiſe ſome new defire that they may have "ſomes 
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hing topurſue, to rekindle ſome hope which they know + } 


will be diſappointed, changing one amaſement for ano- 
ther which a few months will make equally inſipid, or 
finking into languor and diſeaſe for want of ſomething 
to actuate their bodies or exhilarate their minds. 
| Whoever has frequented thoſe places, where idlers - 
aſſemble to eſcape from ſolitude, knows that this is 
nerally the ſtate of the wealthy ; and from this ſtate 
is no great hardſhip to be debarred, No man can be 
happy in total idleneſb: he that ſhould be condemned 


to lie torpid and motionleſs, © would fly for recreation, 8 


ſays South, to the mines and the gaſlies ;” and it is 
well, when nature or fortune. find employment. * 
thoſe, who would not have known how do yrocute 
- for themſelves. * 
He, whoſe mind is engaged by the acquiſition W 
improvement of a fortune, not only eſcapes the infi- 
pidity of indifference, and the tediouſneſs of inaQtivity, 
but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to thoſe, who 
live lazily on the toil of others; for life affords no. 
higher pleaſure, than that of ſurmounting difficaltics, 
- paſſing from one ſtep of ſucceſs to another, forming 
new wiſhes and ſeeing them gratified. He that labours 


in any great or laudable undertaking, has his fatigues_ 


. firſt ſupported by hope, and afterwards rewarded by 

joy; be is always moving to a certain end, and when 

he has attained i it, an end more diſtant i invites. him % 

new purſuit. 5 
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fortunate : the wiſeſt ſchemes are broken by unexpe&- 
ed accidents ; the moſt conſtant perſeverance ſometimes 


toils chrough life without a recompenſe; but labour, 
though uniucceſsful, is more eligiule than idleneſs : he 
that proſecutes a lawful purpoſe by lawful means, acts 
always with the approbation of his own reaſon ; he is 


expectation which, though not certain, he knows to be 
| Juſt; and is at laſt comforted in his diſappointment, by 
de conſciouſneſs that he has not failed by his own 
fault. | 
That kind of life is moſt happy which affords us 
moſt opportunities of gaining our own eſteem; and 
can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition to which, however proſperous, he contributed 
nothing, and which the vileſ and the weakeſt of the 
ſpecies would have obtained by the ſame right, had he 
_ happened to be the ſon of the ſame father. 
I To ſtrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is | 
the higheſt human felicity ; the next, is to ſtrive, nd. 
| deſerve to conquer: but he whoſe life has paſſed with- 
ont a, conteſt, and who can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor 
merit, can ſu rvey himſelf only as an uſeleſs filler ofexiſt- 
ence ; and if he is content with his own character, 
muſt owe his ſatisfaction to inſenſibility. 
Thus it appears that the ſatyriſt adviſed rightly, 
| when he directed us to reſign ourſelves to the hands of 
Heaven, and to leave to ſuperior powers the determina-, 
tion of our lot ; 


Permittes ip/is axpendere Numinibus, quid 

| Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris : 

 Carior eff illis homo quam fibi, : 

I ntruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above: © 

Leave. them to manage tor thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wildou ſecs thee want. la 


* 
C. 
7 2 
- 
« 


ſtrels to approach his preſence; but liſtened to the 
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In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excell. 
Ak! that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well. Darpun, 


What flate of life admits moſt happineſs i is uncere 
tain; but that uncertainty ought to repreſs the petu= 
= N acts and ſilence the murmurs of dif. 
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The mercy of affi tion; an Eaſtern Story. 


. Juſt are my Sufferings I with Shame confu/+ : 
. Nor will I row comm't a fieſp Offence 


0 pleading at thy Bar my Innocence. Bregenz. 


} OZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſecurely 
for many years in the filken pavilions of pleaſure, 
and had every morning anointed his head with the oil 
of gladneſs, when his only fon Aberam, for whom he 
had crouded his treaſuries with gold, and extended his: 
dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured them with 
| Impregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly wounded. as he 
| was hunting, with an arrow « from an unknown — 
and expired in the field. | 
Bozaldab in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair re- 
faſedto return to his palace, and retired to the gloumi- - 
eſt grotto in th neighbouring mountain: he there rolled 
| himſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs of his hoary 
beard, and daſhed the cup of conſolation that patience 
offered him to the ground He ſuffered not his min- 


ſcreams of the melancholy birds of midnight, that flit 
through- the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers of _ 
the Pyramids. Can that God be benevolent, he 

= who thus — C0 COR, 
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| « with unerpekted ſorrows, and craſhes his creatures 


© in a moment with irremediable calawity ? ye lying 


4 Imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice and kind- 


* neſs of an all-difeQing and all loving Providence ! 
„He, whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, is ſo Far from 
i protecting the miſerable ſons of men, that he perpe- 


| 66 ies delights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in the 
* 2E of hope; and like a malignant giant, to 


down the ſtrongeſt towers of happineſs with the 


ere prcgach If this being poſſeſſed the - 


« goodneſs and the power with which flattering prieſts 


. , have inveſted him, he would doubtleſs be inclined 
et and enabled, to baniſh thoſe evils which render the 
4 world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and 
woe. I will continue in it no longer!” 


At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, which 
defpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into 


, boſom; when fuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning 
mot through the cavern, and a being of more than 
_ Huniagh beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 


crowned with-amaranth; and waving a branch of palm 


in his right hand, arrefted the arm of the trembling 


d afloniſhed Calys, and ſaid with a majeiic ſmile, 
Follow me to the top of the mountain.” 


Look from hence,” ſaid the awful Senden os © 


«© am Catec, the angel of peace, Jook from hence inte 


© the valley. 
+ Bexaldab ww his eyes and beheld a barren, a 


fultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the midft of which ſat a 


pale meagre and ghaſtly figure : it was a merchant juſt 
Periſhing with famine, and, lamenting that he could 


imd neither wild berries nor a ſingle ſpring in this for- 
lorn uninhabited deſart; and begging the protection 


of heaven againſt the tigers that would now certainly 


| deftroy him, fince he bad conſumed the” laſt fucl. he 


* 


| wept and trembled, intreated and implored in vain. 


N 
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had collected to make nightly fires to affright them. 
He then caſt a caſket of jewels on the ſand, as trifles of 
no uſe ; and crept feeble and trembling to an emi- 
nence, where he was accuſtomed to fit every evening to 
watch the ſetting fun, and to give a ſignal to any ſhip 
that might approach the iſland. 
r 
* this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild beaſts,” 
& peace, ſaid the angel and obſerve. 
He looked again, and behold a veſſel arrived at the 
deſolate iſle, What words can paint the rapture of 
the ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered to 
tranſport him to his native country, if he would re- 
ward him with half the jewels of his caſket. No 
ſooner had this pityleſs commander received the ſtipu · 
| lated ſum, than he held a conſultation with his crew _ 
and they agreed to ſeize the remaining jewels, and 
leave the unhappy exile in the ſame helpleſs and la - 
mentable condition in which they diſcovered him. He 


« Will heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be praQti- 
4 ſed?” exclaimed Bexaldab.—* Look again ſaid the | 
angel, and behold the very ſhip in which, ſhort- 
« ſighted as thou art, thou. wiſhedſt the merchant 
might embark, daſhed in pieces on a rock: doſt thou 
« not hear the cries of the fmking ſailors? Preſume 
«© not to direct the governor of the univerſe in his dif. 
_ <« poſal of events. The man whom thou haſt pitied 
. ſhall be taken from this dreary ſolitude, but not by 
«* the method thou wouldſt preſcribe. His vice was 
e avarice, by which he became not only abominable 


| © but wretched; he fancied ſome mighty charm in "i 


% wealth, which, like the wand of Abd7d, would gra- 


* tify- every wiſh and obviate every fear. This 
Ne ammo: aan. 
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.<< confeſſed them to be uſeleſs; he offered part of them 
to the mariners, and perceived them to be pernici- 
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< bur abhor : he caſt his jewels upon the ſand, and 


% ous : he has now learnt, that they are rendered 
« uſeful or vain, good or evil, only by the ſituation 
i and temper of the poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom 
« diſtreſs has taught wiſdom ! But turn thine eyes to 


es another and more intereſting ſcene.” 


The Caliph inftantly beheld a magnificent palace, 


adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors wrought in 
Jaſper ; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges of 


the gold of Golconda, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, 


ſurrounded with the rajas of fiſty nations, and with 
ambaſſadors in various habits and of different com- 


2: 6x; whicd fie ones the mark Hanc 


ſon of Bexaldab, and by his fide a princeſs fairer than 5 


a Hout. 
« Gracious Alla l. —it is my ſon,” cried the Caliph 


n my heart!” «Thou canſt 


not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion.” replied the angel: 


am now ſhewing thee what would have been the 
«« deſany. of thy fon, had he continued lenger on the 
earth.. And why,” returned Bozaldab, ** was 


he not permitted to continue? Why was I-not ſuf- 
1 fered to be a witneſs of ſo much felicity and power ?”? 
% Confider the ſequel,” replied he that dwells in the 
fifth heaven. Bozaldab looked earneſtly, and ſaw the 
countenance of his ſon, on which he had been uſed to 


behold the placid ſmile of fimplicity and the vivid 


bluſhes of health, now diſtorted with rage, and now 
fixed in the inſenſibility ef drunkenneſs : it-was again 
animated with diſdain, it became pale with apprehen- 
fion, and appeared to be withered by intemperance ; 
His hands were ſtained with blood, and he trembled 


dy turns with fury and terror: the palace ſo lately 


N 
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ſhining with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into 
the cell of a dungeon, where his ſon lay ſtretched out 
on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with his 


5 eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite 


Sulcana, who before was ſeated by his fide, enter with 
a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe compelled, Aboram to 
drink, and — married the ſucceſſor to his 
throne. 

« Happy,” ald Cake, «js he ERA proridencs 
« has by the angel of death ſnatched/from guilt! from 
„hom that power is with-held, which, if he had 

« poſſeſſed, would have aceumulated upon himſelf) Jer 


4 greater miſery than it could bring upon others.“ 
I is enongh,“ cried Bozaldab.; . tan Ws - 


« inſcrutable ſchemes of omniſcience, rom What | 
t dreadful evil has my ſon been reſcued, by a deati 
* which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 


4 ture ! A death of innocence and peace, which, iS 


© bleſſed his memory upon earth, and e 


e ſpirit to the Kies. 


« Caſt away the dagger,” replied the heavenly 


meſſenger, © which thou waſt preparing to plunge in- 


to thine own heart, exchange complaint for ſileace, 


and doubt for adoration, Can a mortal look down, 


* receive the annual inundations of thy Nile, contain 


without giddineſs and ſtupefaction, into the vaſt 


« abyſs of eternal wiſdom ? Can a mind that fees not 
« infinitely, perfectly comprehend any thing among 


an infinity of objects mutually relative? Can the 


„channels, which thou commandeſt to be cut to 


© the waters of the ocean? Remember, that perfect 
© happineſs canncs be conferred on a creature; for 


\ 


« perfect happinels is an attribute as incommunicable 
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The angel; while he was ſpeaking thus, firetched 


ent his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum; and the 
* N ee Aon 


Ce 


The VISION of ALMET: 4 
EAsT EAN STORY. 


: Fortune ber Gift: may warieuſy dhe 

Aud theſe be bappy call d, unhappy theſe : 

- But Heaven's juſt Ballance equal will appear, 

x Wiile theſe are plac'd in =—_ „ẽꝙ Fear. 
Porz. 


LMET, the derviſe, who watched the facred 
lamp in the ſepulchre of the prophet, as he one 
day roſe up from the devotions of the morning, which 


| he had performed at the gate of the temple with his 


body turned towards the eaſt and his forehead on the 
earth, law before him a man in ſplendid apparel, at- 
tended by a long retinue, who gazed ſtedſaſtly at him, 
with a look of mournful complacency, and ſeemed de- 


ſirous to ſpeak but unwilling to offend. 


The derviſe, after a ſhort filence, advanced and ga- 
lating him with the calm dignity which. independence 


confers upon bumility, requeſted that he would reveal 
ſe. 


'K « Amer,” (aid the ranger, * thou ſeeſt before thee 
man, whom the hand of proſperity has overwhelmed 
with wretchedneſs. What ever I once defired as the 
means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs ; but I am not yet 
err. . 1 regret the lapſe of | 
time, 
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time, becauſe it glides away without enjoyment ; and 
as expect nothing in the future but the vanities of 
the paſt, I do not wiſh that the future ſhould arrive. 
Yet I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut off; and my heart 
ſinks, when I anticipate the moment, in which eternity 
ſhall cloſe over the vacuity of my life, like the feas 
upon the path of a ſhip, and leave no traces of my ex- * 
iſtence more durable than the furrow which remains 
after the waves have united. If in the treaſures of thy wiſ- | 
dom, there is any precept to obtain felicity, vouchſafe _ 
it to me : For this purpoſe I am come: a purpoſe 
which yet I feared to reveal, leſt, like all the former, it 
| hould be diſappointed.” Amer liſtened, with looks of 
_ aſtoniſhment and pity, to this complaint of a being, in 
whom reaſon was known to be a pledge of immorta - 
lity. But the ſerenity of his countenance ſoon return- 
ed; and ſtretching out his hand towards heaven, 


= 


4 ſtranger,” ſaid he, the knowledge which I have 
received from the prophet, I will communicate to thee. 


As I was ſitting once at the porch of the temple pen- 
five and alone, mine eye wandered among the multi- 

tude that was ſcattered before me; and while Iremark- 
ed the wearineſs and ſolicitude which was viſible in 
every countenance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a ſenſe f 
their condition. Wretched mortals, ſaid I, to what, 
| Purpoſe are you buſy? If to produce happineſs, by 
whom is it enjoyed? Do the linens of ghet, and the 
 filks of Perſia beftow felicity on thoſe who wear them, 
equal to the wretchedneſs of youder ſlaves whom | ſee 
leading the camels that bring them ? Is the fineneſs ot 
texture, or the ſplendor of the tints, regarded with 
delight by thoſe, to whom cuſtom has rendered them 
familiar: or can the power of habit render others in. 
ſenſible of pain, who live only to traverſe the deſart; a 

icene of dreadful uniformity, where a b:rren level is 

. ny - bounded 


* 
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bounded only by the horizon; where no change of 
pect, nor variety of images, relieve the travellers 
a ſenſe of toil and danger; of whirlwinds which 
ina moment may bury him in the ſand, and of thirſt 
which the wealthy have given half their poſſeſſions to 
allay ? Do thoſe on whom hereditary diamonds ſparkle 
with unregarded luſtre, gain from the poſſeſſion what 
is loft by the wretch who ſeeks them in the mine: who 
lives excluded trom the common bounties of nature; 
to whom even the viciflitude of day and night is not 
known; who fighs in perpetual darkneſs, and whoſe 
life is one mournful alternative ot inſenſibility and la- 
' bobr? If thoſe are not happy who poſſeſs, in propor- 
tion as thoſe are wretched who beſtow, how vain a a 
dream is the life of man And if there is indeed ſuch 


” difference in the value of exiſtence, how ſhall we ac- 


quit of partiality the hand by which this difference 
has been made. 

Wuaile my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart 
 burat within me, I became ſenſible of a ſudden in- 
- fluence from above. The ſtreets and the crowds of 
Mecca diſappeared. I found myſelf fitting on the de- 


F Cclivity of a mountain, and perceived at my right hand 
an angel, whom I knew to be Azorar, the miniſter of 
reproot. When I ſaw him I was afraid. I caft mine 


. eyes upon the ground, and was about to deprecate his 
anger, when he commanded me to be ſilent. Alnet, 
_ ſaid he, thou haſt devoted thy life to meditation, 
that thy counſel might deliver ignorance from the 
mazes of error, and deter preſumption from the pre- 
cipice of guilt ; but the book of nature thou haſt read 
without underſtanding ; it is again open before thee ; 
look up, conſider it, and be wiſe.” 

_ "Tlooked up, and an incloſure, beautifyl an 
8 „ͤ—— . 
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the middle, there was a green walk; at the end, 


a wild deſart; and beyond, impenetrable darkneſs. 


| The wilt” wi ſhaded with trees of every kind, 
that were covered at once with bloſſoms and fruit ; 


innumerable birds were ſinging on the branches; the 
graſs was intermingled with flowers, which impregnat- 
ed the breeze with fragrance,\ and painted the path 
with beauty : on one fide flowed a gentle tranſparent 
flream, which was juſt heard to murm ur over the gold- 
en ſands that ſparkled at the bottom ; and on the other 
were walks and bowers, fountains, grottos and caſ- 
cades, which diverſified the ſcene with endleſs variety, 
but did not conceal the bounds. * 
While I was gazing in a tranſport of delight and 
wonder on this inchanting ſpot, I perceived a man ſteal» 
ing along the walk with a thoughtful and deliberate 
pace : his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his arms 
croſſed on his boſom; he ſometimes ſtarted as if a ſud- 
den pang had ſeized him; his countenance expreſſed 
ſolicitude and terror; he looked round with a figh,. 
and having gazed a moment on the deſart that lay be- 
fore him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but was 
— Impelled forward by ſome inviſible power; his fea- 
_ tures, however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm melan- 
choly; his eyes ere again fixed on the ground, and 
| he went on as before, with apparent reluctance, but 
without emotion. I was firuck with this appearance; 
and turning haſtily to the angel, was about to enquire, 
what could produce ſuch infelicity in a being, ſurround - 
ed with every object, that could gratify every ſenſe; 
but he prevented my requeſt : *© The book of nature, 
aid he, is before thee; look up, conſider it, and be 
wiſe. I looked and beheld a valley between two 
mountains that were craggy and barren: on the paththere - 
was no verdure, and the mountains afforce] no ſhade; 


% 
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the ſun burned in the zenith, and every ſpring was driea 
up: but the valley terminated in a country that was 
_ pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods, and adorned 
with buildings. At a ſecond view, I diſcovered a man 
in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but his 
countenance was chearful, and his deportment active: 
he kept his eye fixed upon the country before him, 
and looked as if he would have run, but that he was 
reſtrained, as the other had been impelled, by ſome 
| ſecret influence: ſometimes, indeed, I perceived a 
ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſometimes he ſtepped 
ſhort as if his foot was pierced by the aſperities of the 


| way; but the ſprightlineſs of his countenance inflant= 


| ba 88 and he preſſed forward without appearance 
T= or complaint. 
again towards the angel, impatient to en- 


* from 8 ſecret ſource happineſs was derived, 
In a fituation ſo different from that in which it might 
| have been expected; but he again prevented wy requeſt: 
„ met,” ſaid he, remember what thou haſt ſeen 
and let this memorial be written on the tablets of thy 
heart. Remember, Almet, that the world in which thou 
art placed, is but the road to another; and that hap- 
pineſs depends not upon the path, but the end : the 
value of this period of thy exiſtence, is fixed by hope 
and fear. The wretch who wiſhed to linger in the 
garden, who looked round upon its limits with terror, 


IN was diſtitute of enjoyment, becauſe he was deſtitute of 


hope, and was perpetually tormented by the dread of 
. tofing that which he did not enjoy. The ſong of the 


birds had been repeated till it was not heard, and the 
flowers had ſo often recurred, that their beauty was 
not ſeen ; the river glided by unnoticed, and he fear- 
ed to lift his eye to the proſpett, left he ſnould behold 
the waſte — * it. But he that toiled 

. _ 
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through the val.ey was happy becauſe he looked for- 
ward with hope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon earth, it 

is of little mom eat whether the path he treads be 
4 :ewed with tiowers or with thorns, if he perceives 
himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in compariſon 1 
which the thorns and the flowers of this wilderneſs 
Joſe their diſtintion, and are both alike impotent 1 
give pleaſure or pain. 
« What then has eternal wiſdom unequally dif- 
tributed ? That which can make every ſtation happy, 
and without which every tation muſt be wretched, is 
acquired by virtue; and virtue is poſſible to all. Re- 
member, Alu, the viſion which thou haſt ſeen; and 
let my words be written on the tablet of thy heart, 
| that thou mayſt direct the wanderer to happineſs, and 
Juſtify God to men.” 
While the voice of Fzoran was yet ſounding in my 
ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and I found 
myſelf again fitting at the porch of the temple, The 
ſan was gone down , the multitude was retired to reft, 
and the ſolemn quiet of midnight concurred with the 7 
reſolution of my doubts to complete the 2 of: 1 
my mind, "| | 
Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the prophet- 
vouchſafed me, not for my ſake only, but for thine. 
Thou haſt ſought felicity in temporal things; and: 
therefore thou art diſappointed. Let not inſtruction be 
loſt upon thee; but go thy way, let thy flock cloathe 
the — and thy table feed the hungry; deliver the 
poor from oppreſſion, and let thy converſation be a- 
bove. Thus ſhalt thou rejoice in hope, and look forward - 
to the end of life, as the conſummation of thy felicity, 
Auer, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he ſpake, 
returned into the temple, and the We Gy. 
in — 
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71. cloud, which intercepting the char light, 


Hangs ver thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal fight, 
— nas 


N the fifth day of the moon, which, according 
to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always 
keep holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered 
up my morning devotions, I afcended the high hills 
of Bagdad, in order to paſs the reſt of the day in 
medication and prayer. As I was herg airing myſelf 
on the top of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and 
_ polling from one thought to another, ſurety, fuld I, 

man is but a ſhadow, and life a dream. Whilſt I 
_ - was thus mufing, I caſt my eyes towards the ſummit 
of a rock that was not far from me, where I diſcover- 
ed ane in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical 
inſtrument in his hand, As I looked upon him he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 
'The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpreſibly melo- 
dious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of thoſe heaven- 
ly airs that are played to the departed ſouls: of good 
men upon their firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out 
the impreſſions of their laſt agonies, and qualify them 
for the pleaſures of that happy place. My heart 
_ melted away in ſecret rapture, e 
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T had eften been told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had been 
entertained with muſic who had paſſed by it, but 
never heard that the muſician had before made him- 
ſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my thoughts, by 
_ thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte the 

pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked upon him 
like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the 


Place where he ſat. I drew near with that reverence . . * 


which is due to a ſuperior nature ; and as my heart 
was entirely ſubdued. by the captivating trains I had 

heard, I fell down at his feet, and wept. The Ge- 
nius ſmiled upon me with'a look of compaſſion and 
afability that familiarized him to my imagination, and 
at once diſpelled all the fears and apprehenſions with | 
which L approached him. Helifted me from the ground, 

and taking me by the hand, Mirza, faid he, I have 

heard thee in thy ſoliloquies ; follow me. 

He then led me to the higheſt pinacle of the rock, 
and placed me on the top of it: Caſt thy eyes eaſt- 
ward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt, I ſee, 

faid I, a hoge valley, and a- prodigious tide of wa- 
ter rolling through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, 
| faid he, is the vale of miſery ; and the tide of - 
ter chat thou ſeeſt, is a part of the great tide of eter- 
nity. What is the reaſon, ſaid I. that the tide I 
ſee riſes out of a thick miſt at one end, and again 
Jooſes itſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What thou 
feeſt, ſaid he, is that potion of eternity which is 
called time, meaſured out by the fun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its conſum- 
mation. Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea, that is 
- thus bounded with darkneſs at both ends, and tell 
me what thou diſcovereſt in it, I ſee a bridge, ſaid 


, 
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= 
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I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide. The bridge 


thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life; conſider it at- 
tentively. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found 


that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, 


with ſeveral broken arches, which added to thoſe 
that were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As | was counting the arches, the Geni- 
us told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a 
thouſand arches; but that a great flood ſwept a- 


way the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 


dition I now beheld it. But tell me farther, ſaid he, 
what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of 
| people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud 

hanging on each end of it. As I looked more at- 

. I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it ; and upon further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
_ concealed in the bridge, which the paſſengers no 
| ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
the, tide, and immediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden 
pit-falls were ſet very thick at the entrance of the 
ridge, ſo that throngs of people no ſooner broke 


_ through the clouds, but many of them ſell into them, 


They grew thinner towards the middle, but multipli - 
ed and lay cloſer together towards the end of the 
.arches that were entire. 
© There were indeed ſome 8 but their numbers 
were very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one 
after another, * tired and ſpent with fo long 
a walk. 

I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects 
| hich is preſented. My heart was filled with a ar 
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choly, to ſee ſeyeral dropping unexpectedly in the 


midi of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 
that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves, Some were 
looking upwards towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and 
fell out of fight. Multitudes were very buſy in the 


| Purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes, and 
| danced before them, but often when they thought 


themſelves within the reach of them, their footing _ 
failed, and down they ſunk. In this confuſion of ob- 


| jefts I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their hands, 


and others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 


bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors, which 


did not ſeem to lie in their way, and which they might 


have eſcaped, had they not been thus forced upon 


The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan- 
choly proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it: Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell 


me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not compre- 


hend. Upon looking up, what mean, ſaid I, thoſe 


great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering . 


about the bridge, and ſettling upon it, from time to 
time ? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and 
among many other feathered creatures, ſeveral little 


winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 


middle arches. Theſe, ſaid the Genius, are envy, - 


avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares 
and paſſions that infeſt human life. 


J here fetched a deep ſigh ; alas, ſaid I, man was 


made in vain ; How is he given away to miſery and 
mortality, tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in 


death! The Genius being moved with compaſſion 


towards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. 
Look no more, ſaid he 


„on man in the firlt ſtage of his 
* | exiltencs 
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exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity ; but caſt 
thine eye on that thick miſt 'into-which the tide bears 
the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall into it. I 


directed my fight as | was ordered, and (whetker or no 
the good Genius ſtrer gthened it with any ſupernatural 


force, or diſſipated part of the miſt that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I ſaw the valley opening 
at the further end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe 


ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running through 
the midſt of it, anddividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds till reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I could 


diſcover, nothing in it; but the other appeared 
to me a vaſt ocean planted with innumerable iſlands 
that were covered with fiuits and flowers, and inter- 


woven with a thouiand little ſhin'ng ſeas that ran 


among them. I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious 


habits, with garlands upon their heads, paſſing among 
the trees, lying down by the ſides of fountains, or reſt- 


ing on beds of flowers; and could hear a confuſed 
| harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and muſical inftruments. Ghadneſs grew in me upon 
the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I withed for 


the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe 


happy ſeats : But the Genius told me there was ne 
_ paſſage to them, except through the gates of death 
that | ſaw opening every moment upon the bridge, 
The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie ſo freſh and green be- 
thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean. 


appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in 


number than the ſands on the ſea-ſhore. There are 


myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which thou here diſ- 


covereſt, reaching farther than thine eye or even thine 
imagination can extend itſelf. Theſe are the manſions 
of good men after death, who according to the degree 


. . 
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ted among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with 
pleaſures of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the 
 reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in 

them; every iſſand is a paradiſe accommodated to it 
reſpective inhabitants, Are not theſe, O Mirza, 
habitations worth contending for? Does life appear 
. miſerable, that gives thee opportunities of earaing ſuch 
a reward ? Is death to be fearcd, that will convey 
thee to ſo happy an exiſtence? Think not man was 


made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for 


kim. I gazed with inzxpreiible pleaſure on theſe. 
happy iſlands. At length fail I, ſhew m2 now I be- 
ſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe dark 
clouds which cover the ocean on the other ſide of the 
rock of adamant. The Genius making me no anſwer, 
I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him, a ſecond time, 
but 1 found that he had left me; I then turned 
| again to the viſion which I had been fo. long 
contemplating, but inſtead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, 1 ſaw nothing 
but the long hollow valley of Bagdad, with oxen, * 
and camels grazing upon the fides of it. 


* 
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eee er 
On the Cnoice of preſent and future 
HarIxESS and Mis y. 


The aint ry blaſts of acath 

Kill not the buds of virtue: No they ſpread 
| Beneath the heaw'nly beams of brighter ſuns, 

bro endle/s ages into brighter powers. THOMPSON. 


h A Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go 
41 by him barefooted, farther, ſays he, you are in a 
| ery miſerable condition if there is not another world. 
True ſon, ſaid the hermit, But what is thy condition if 
there is ? Man 1s a creature deſigned for two different 
. Rates of being, or rather for two different lives. His 
firſt life is ſhort and tranſient ; his ſecond permanent 
and laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned in is 
this, in which of theſe two lives is it our chief intereſt 
to make ourſelves happy? Or, in other words, whether 
ve ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſure 
and gratifications of a life which is uncertain and 
10us, and at its utmoſt length of a very incon- 
fiderable duration ; or to ſecure to ourſelves the plea- - 
ſüures of a life which is fixed and ſettled, and will never 
end? Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this queſ- 
tion, knows very well which fide of it he ought to 
- Cloſe with. But however right we are in theory it is 
25 plain that in practice we adhere to the wrong ſide of 


3 the queſtion. We make proviſions for this life as 


though it were never to have an end, and for the 
other life as though it were never to have a begin- 
ning. 2 FD ” 
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Should a ſpirit of ſaperior rank, who is a ranger 
to human nature, accidentally. alight upon the earth, 
and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would his 
notions of us be? Would not he think that we are a 
ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and 
purpoſes than what we really are? Muſt not he ima- 
gine that we are placed in this world to get richzs and 
honours ? Would not he think that it was our duty to 
toil after wealth, and ſtation and title ? Nay would 
not he believe we are forbidden poverty by threats of 
eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our plea» - 
ſures under pain of damnation? He would certainly 
imagine that we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties 
quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to 
us. And truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he 
muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient 
creatures in the univerſe ? that we are conſtant to our 
duty; and that we keep a ſteady eye on _ cad for 
which we are ſent hither. | 5 
But how great would be his 3 a he 
learned that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in 
this world aboye threeſcore and ten years; and that 
ttzhe preateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even 
of that age? How would he be loſt in horror and ad- 
miration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of crea- 
tures, who lay out all their endeavours for this life, 
which ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I 
ſay, he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are to 
exiſt to all eternity in another the life for which | 
they make no preparations? Nothing can be a greater - 
diſgrace to reaſon, than that men, who are perſuaded _ 
of thoſe two different ſlares of being, ſhould be per- 
petually employed in providing for a life of threeſcore 
and ten years, and neglecting to make proviſion for 
mat, * after many * of youre, 's will be flill 
= 85 * 8 new, 
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new, and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we conſider 
that our endeavours for making ourſelves great or rich, 
or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our happi- 
neſs in, may after all prove unſucceſsful ; whereas if 
we conſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make our- 
| ſelves happy in the other life, we are ſure that our 
endeavours will ſucceed, and that we — not be Gif - 
appointed of our hope. 
The following queſtion is fected by one of the 
| ſchoolmen. Suppoſing ,the whole body of the earth 
were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, anda 
ſingle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihilat- 
ed every thouſand years. Suppoſing then that you had 
 itinyour choĩce to be happy all the while this prodigious 
maſs of ſand was conſuming by this ſlow method till 
there was not a grain of it * condition you were tc 
be miſerable for ever after; or ſuppoſing that you 
might be happy for ever after, on condition you woula 
- be miſerable till the whole maſs of ſand were thus an- 
_ nihilated at the rate of one ſand in a thouſand years: 
which of theſe two Caſes would you mag your 
| Choice? 
It muſt be confelled, in this caſe, ſo many thouſands. 
of years are to the i imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear ſo great a propor- 
tion to that duration which is to follow them, as an 


. unit does to the greateſt number which you can put 


together in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the 
ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without 
any manner of hefitation, which would be the better 
part in this choice, However, as I have before inti- | 
mated, our reaſon might in ſuch a caſe be fo overſet 
by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to ſink 
under the conſideration of the great length of the firſt 
put 2 aud of the great diſtance of 

— On 
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that ſecond duration which is to ſucceed it. The mind, 
I ſay, might give itſelf up to that bappineſs which 
is at hand, conſidering that it is ſo very near, and 
that it would laſt ſo very long. But when the choice we 
actually have before us is this, whether we will chuſe 
to be happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, 
nay perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I might ſay. 
of only a day or an hour, and miſerable. to all eternity: 
or on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity : what werds 
are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of conſidera- 
tion, which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice? 

I here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing | 
(what ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes 
us miſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe (as it ge- 
nerally happens) that virtue will make us more happy 

even in this life than a contrary courſe of vice ; how 
can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or wat of 

thoſe perſons who are capable of making fo abſurd a 
choice. 

Every wiſe man therefore will and. this life only 
as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and 

chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years. to 
thoſe of an x eternity. 


52. 
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ENR 
The Voyacr of Lys. 


An ALLEGORY, 


_ With ** motion as the moments 74%. 

Behold in running life the rolling tide ! 

For none can lem by art, or flop by pow'r, 

The flowing ocean, or the flecting hour ; 5 9 

Dur wave by wave purſu'd arrives on ſhore, 
Ad each impell'd behind impels before ; 
3s time on time revolving awe defery ; 1 
8 „ end /o minutes ye. " EuynInSTON, . 


4 FE,” ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in the pro- 
„ L , preſs of which, we are perpetually changing 
% our ſcenes; we firſt leave childhood behind us, then 
* youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then 


„the better and more pleaſing part of old age.” “ 


The peruſal of this paſſage, having excited in me a 
train of reflections on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant 
. Ructuation of his wiſhes, the gradual change of his 


_ diſpoſition to all external objects, and the thoughtleſſ- 


neſs with which he floats along the ſtream of time, I 
ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and, on 
a ſudden, found my ears filled with the tumult of 
labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, 

" the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh of waters. 
My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curioſity ; "3% 
but ſoon recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire whither 
we were going, and what was the cauſe of ſuch cla- 
mour and confuſion, I was told that they were launch- 
8 | | Fa. img 
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Ing out into the ocean of life ; that we had already paſ- 
ſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which multitudes had 
periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their 
veſſels, and more by the tolly - perverſneſs, or negli? 
gence, of thoſe who undertook to ſteer them; and that 
we were now on the main ſea, abandoned te the winds 
and billows, without any other means of ſecurity, than 
the care of the pilot, whom it was always in our power 
to chooſe among great numbers that offered their di- 
rection and aſſiſtance. „% 

I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs: and 
firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing 
through flowery iſlands, which every one that ſailed a- 

long ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; but no ſooner. 
touched, than the current, which, though not noiſy or 
turbulent, was yet irreliftible, bore him away. Be- 
yond theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor could any of 
the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt em- 
barked, Ei 7 8 | „ N | 
Before me, and on either fide, was an expanſe of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with ſo thick a 
miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious eye could ſee but a 
little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while they were 
courting the gale with full ſails, and inſulting thoſe 
whom they had left behind. So numerous, indeed, 
were the dangers, and fo thick the darkneſs, that no 
caution could confer ſecurity. Yet there were many, 
who by falſe intelligence, betrayed their followers into 
whirlpools, or by violence puſhed thoſe whom they 


found in their way againſt the rocks. 
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The current was invariable and inſurmountable; but 
though it was impoſſible to ſail againſt it, or to return 

ts the place that was once paſſed, yet it was not fo 
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violent as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or 
courage, ſince, though none could retreat pack from 
danger, yet they might often avoid it "7 oblique di- 
rection. 

It was, however, not very common to ſteer with 


„ much care 6: prudence ; for, by ſome univerſal infatu- 
ation, every man appeared to think himſeif ſafe, though 


be ſaw his conſorts every moment ſinking round him; 


and no ſooner had the waves cloſed over them, than 
their fate and their miſcondutt were forgotten; the 
voyage was purſued with the ſame jocund confidence z 
every man congratulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs - 
of his veſſel, and believed himſelf able to ſtem the 
whirlpeol in which his friend was ſwallowed, or glide 
over the rocks on which he was daſhed ; nor was it 
often obſerved that the ſight of a wreck made any man 
change his courſe ; if he turned aſide for a moment, 
ke ſoon forgot the rudder, and left himſelf again to the 
1 of chance. = 
This negligence did not proceed nt indiberence, 
tor from wearineſs of their preſent condition ; for not 
one of thoſe, who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction, failed, 
when he was ſinking, o call loudly upon his aſſociates 
_ for that help which could not now be given him; and 


18 


many ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning other: 


- againit the folly, by whch they were intercepted in 


| the midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence was 


ſometimes praiſed, but their admonitions were unre- 
arded. 

5 The veſſels, in which we had embarked, "PEE con- 
feſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream of life, 
were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the voyage; ſo 
that every paſſenger was certain, that how long ſoever 

be might, by favourable accidents, or by inceſſant vi- 
ce be Wor he muſt fink at laſt, 


Thie 
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This "necellicy of periſhing might have been expec- 


ted to ſadden the gay and intimidate the daring, at 


leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous in perpetual 
torments, and hinder them from any enjoy ment of the 
varieties and gratifications which nature offered them 
as the ſolace of their labours; yet in effect none ſeem- 


ed leſs te expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was 
moſt dreadful ; they all had the art of concealing their 
danger from themſelves; and thoſe who knew their 
inability to bear the ſight of the terrors that embatraſ- 


ſed their way, took care never to look forwafd, but 


found ſome amuiement for the preſent moment, and 


generally entertained themſelves by playing with - 
Hope, who was the conſtant aſſociate of — voyage of 


life. 


Yet all that Hope ventured- to — even to 
thoſe whom ſhe favoured moit, was, not that they ſhould 
eſcape, but that they ſhould ſink laſt ; and with this 


promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though he laughed at 


the reſt for ſeeming to believe it Hope, indeed, ap- 


| parently mocked the credulity of her companions ; for 
in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky, ine redoubled 
her aſſurance of ſafety ; and none were more buſy in 
making proviſions for a long voyage, than _ 
whom all but themſelves ſaw Bei to periſh ſoon 
irreparable decay. g 

In the midſt of the current of life was the 
ia temperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed wick 
rocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed under 
water, and the tops covered with herbage, on which 
Eaſe ſpread couches of repoſe, and with ſhades where 
Pleaſure warbled the ſong of invitation. Within 


ſight of theſe rocks all who ſailed on the ocean of | 
| life muſt neceſſarily paſs. Reaſon, indeed, was al- 
ways at hand to ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow | 


out- 


1 


1 


had received only a lingle blow ; ; but I remarked that 
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out-let by which they might eſcape ;_ but very few 
could, by her intreaties or remonſtrances, be induced 
to put the rudder into her hand, without ſtipulating 


that ſhe ſhould approach ſo near unto the rocks of 


Pleaſure, that they might ſolace themſelves with a 
ſhort enjoyment of that delicious region, after which 


they always determined to purſue their courſe without 


any other deviation. 
Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by theſe 


| promiſes, as to venture her charge within the eddy of 


the gu/ph of intemperance, where, indeed, the cir- 


cumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted the courſe 


of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible rotations, to- 


wards the centre. She then repented her temerity, and 


with all her force endeavoured to retreat, but the 


draught of the gulph was generally too firong to be 


overcome; and the paſſengers, having danced in circles 
with a pleaſing and giddy velocity, was at laſt over- 
whelmed and loſt. Thoſe few whom reaſon was able 


to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon 


the points which ſhot out of the rocks of pleaſure, 


that they were unable to continue their courſe with the 
ſame ſtrength and felicity as before, but floated along 
timorouſly and feebly, endangered by every breeze, 
and ſhattered by every rufle of the water, till they 


_ ſunk, by ſlow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and in- 


numerable expedients, always repining at their own 


There were artiits who profeſſed t repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of thoſe veſſels which had 


been ſhattered on the rocks of pleaſure. Many ap- 


peared to have great confidence in their ſkill, and 
ſome, indeed, were preſervei] by it from ſir king, who 


few 


folly, and warning others againſt the firſt 2 a. 
the gulph of i intemperance. 
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few veſſels laſted long which had been much repaired, 
nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves continued 
afloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſliſt- 
ance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
ſunk later, and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe 
company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of infancy, 

periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet by a croſs 

breeze, without the toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of 
expectation. But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the 
rocks of pleaſure, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible de- 
grees, contended long with the encroaching waters, 
and fo harraſſed themſelves by labours that ſcarce 
Hope herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 
As I was looking upon the various fate of the mul. 
titude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an ad- 
monition from ſome unknown power, * Gaze not idly 
upon others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. Whence 
is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thou and they are 
equally endangered ?“ I looked, and ſeeing the gulph 
of intemperance before me, ſtarted and awaked. 


* 
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OBIDAH's Jovanzy of a Dar, 
An ALLEGORY. 


The chearful8 , when ſolemn difates —_ 
_ Conceals the moral council i a tale. 4 Horace, 


9 the ſon of Aueh, left che S 
early in the morning, and purſued his journey 
through the plains of Iadaſlan. He was freſh and vi- 
gorous with reſt ; he was animated with hope; he was 
incited by defire ; he walked ſwiftly forward over the 
- vallies, and ſaw the hills gradually riſing before 
him. As he paſſed along, his ears were delighted 
with the morning ſong of the bird of Paradi/e, he was 
fanned by the laſt flutters of the ſinking breeze, and 
ſprinkled with dew by groves of ſpices ; he ſometimes 
contemplated the towering height of the oak, monarch 
of the hills; and ſometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the ſpring : 
all his ſenſes were . and all care was baniſhed 
from his heart. - 

Thus he went on till the fan approached his meri- 
dian, and the increaſing heat preyed upon his 
ſtrength ; he then looked reund about him for ſome 
more commodious path. He ſaw, on his right hand, 
| a grove that ſeemed to wave i its ſhades as a ſign of in- 
vitation; he entered it, and found the coolneſs and 
verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, however, 
forget whither he was travelling, but found a narrow 
way bordered with _ . 
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the ſame direction with the main road, and was plea- 
ſed that, by this happy experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleaſures with buſineſs, and to gain 
the rewards of diligence without ſuffering ita fatigues. 
He, therefore, ſtill continued to walk for a tithe, with- 
out the leaft remiſſion of his ardour, except that he 
was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the mufic of the 
birds, whom the heat had afſembled in the ſhade; 
and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with plucking the 
flowers that covered the banks on either fide, or the 
fruits that hung upon the branches. At laſt the 
green path began to decline from its firſt tendency, 
and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
founrains, and murmuring with waterfalls. . Here 
| Obidah pauſed for a time, and began to conſider 
whether it were longer ſafe to forſake the known and 
common track ; but remembering that the heat was 
now in its greateſt violence, and that the plain was 
duſty and uneven, he reſolved to purſue the new path, 
which he ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the ground, and to 
end at laſt in the common road. 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed bis 
pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him to 


lay hold of every new object, and give way to every 
ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. He liſtened 


to every echo, he mounted every hill for a freſh proſ- 
pect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed 
himſelf with tracing the courſe of a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees. and watered a large region 
with innumerable circumvolutions. In theſe amuſe. 
ments the hours paſſed away uncounted, his devia.. 


| tions had perplexed his memory, and he knew not to- 


| wards what point to travel. He ſtood penſive and 
89 to go forward leſt he ſhould go 


| wrong 


by. 
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wrong, yet conſcious that the time of loitering was 
now paſt, While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, the ſky was overſpread with clouds, the day 
vaniſhed from befere him, and a ſudden tempeſt ga- 
thered round his head. He was now rouſed by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly ; he now ſaw how happineſs was loſt when eaſe. 
is conſulted ; he lamented the unmanly impatience 
that prompted him to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and 
| deſpiſed the petty curioſity that led him on from trifle 
to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the air grew 
blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 
He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had paſſed, 
and try to find ſome iſſue where the wood might open 
into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, 


and commended his life to Lord of nature. He roſe © 


with confidence and tranquillity, and preſſed on with 
his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the deſert were 
zn motion, and on every hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, ravage and expiration ; all 


the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded 
him; the winds roared in the woods, and the torrents 


rumbled from the hills. 


Work'd into ſadden rage by wintry fhow'rs,. 
| Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 


; Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through 
| the wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer to 
ſafety or to deſtruction. At length not fear but labour 
began to overcome him ; his breath grew ſhort, his 
Rnces wramkied, and he was on the point of lying 


— down 
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down in reſignation to his fate, when he behe 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. He 
advanced towards the light, and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, 3 called hum- 
bly at the door, and obtained admiſſion. 'The old man 
ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he had collected for 
himſelf, on which Obidab fed with eagerneſs and gra- 
titude. 

When the repaſt was over, Tell me, ſaid the 
« hermit, by what chance thou haft been brought 
« hither; I have been now twenty years an inhabitant 
« of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a man be- 
« fore,” Obidab then related the occurrences of his 
Journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

« Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follies, 
*« the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep i into 
thy heart. Remember, my ſon, that human life is 
« the journey of a day. We riſe in the morning of 
« youth, full of vigour and full of expeRation 3 we ſet 
« forward with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety and with 
*« diligence, and travel on a while in the ſtraight road 
« of piety towards the manſions of reſt. In a ſhort time 
te we remit our fervor, and endeayour to find ſome mi- 
« tigation of our duty, and ſome more eaſy means of 
obtaining the ſame end. We then relax our vigour, 
< and reſolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a 
« diftance, but rely upon our own conſtancy, and venture 
i to approach what we reſolve never to touch. We thus 
enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of 

« ſecurity. 3 ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; 

© ye are then ing to enquire whether another advance 
ic cannot be made, and whether we may not, at leaſt, 


turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleaſure. We 
„approach them with ſeruple and heſitation; we en- 


iter them, but enter timorous and trembling, and 
K3 Sd. = 
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« always hope to paſs through them without loſing | 
© the road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep in 
4 our fight, and to which we propoſe to return, But 
4 temptation ſucceeds temptation, and one compliance 
«< prepares us for another; we in time loſe the happi- 
* neſs of innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſen- 
«« ſual gratifications. By degrees we let fall the re- 
«© membrance of our original intention, and quit the 


only adequate object of rational deſire. We en- 


* tangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in 
«© luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
£* ſtancy till the darkneſs of old age begins to invade 
« us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruft our way. We 
« then look back upon our lives with horror, with 
* ſorrow, with repentance ; and wiſh, but too often 
« yainly wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways of 
«* virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall learn 
* from thy example not to deſpair, but ſhallremember, 
4c that though the day is paſt, and their ſtrength is 


« waſted, there yet remains one effort to be made; 


<« that reformation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere en- 
4c deavours ever unaſſiſted ; that the wanderer may at 


length return after all his errors; and that he who 
* implores ſtrength and courage from above, ſhall 


4 find danger and difficulty give way before him. 


Go now, my fon, to thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to 


the care of Omnipotence, and when the morning 
s calls again to toll, * anew thy Journey and thy 
40 kfe. W 
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The Story f AB DALLAH, 
and BALSORA. 


HE following flory is lately tranſlated out of an 
Arabian manuſcript, which I think has very much 
the turn of an oriental tale; and as it has never before 
| been printed, I queſtion not but it will be highly ac- 
„ ceeptable to my readers. - 
Ah The name of Helim is ftill famous through all the 
eaſtern parts of the world. He is called among the 
Perſians, even to this day, Helim the great phyſician. 
| He was acquainted with all the powers of ſimples, un- 
derſtood all the influences of the ſtars, and knew the 
ſecrets that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon the 
ſon of David. Helim was alſo governor of the Black 
Palace, and chief of the phy ſicians of Alnareſchin the 
great king of Perſia. 

Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 
reigned i in this country. He was of a fearful, ſuſpici- 
ous, and cruel nature, having put to death upon very 
flight jealouſies and ſurmiſes five and thirty of his 
queens, and above twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to ; 
have conſpired againſt his life. Being at length weari- 
ed with the exerciſe of ſo many cruelties in his own 

family, and fearing leſt the whole race of Caliphs 
| ſhould be entirely loſt, he one day ſent for Helim and 
+ ſpoke to him after this manner. Helim,“ ſaid he, 

« I have long admired thy great wiſdom, and retired 
| Mm way of * I ſhall now ſhew thee the entire- 
f 1 h 40 con- 
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« confidence which I place in thee. 1 have only two 
« ſons remaining, who are as yet but infants. It 1s 
« my defign that thou take them home with thee, and 
% educate them as thy own. Train them up in the 
% humble unambitious purſuits of knowledge. By this 
«© means ſhall the line of Caliphs be preſerved, and my 
« children ſucceed after me, without aſpiring to my 
« throne whilſt 1 am yet alive.” The words of my lord 
the king ſhall be everobeyed, ſaid Heliw. After which 
k he bowed, and went out of the king's preſence. He. 
"+ - then received the children into his own houſe, and from 
. that time bred them up with him in the ſtudies of know- 
A ' ledge and virtue. The young princes loved and re- 
L ſpected Helim as their father, and made ſuch improve. 
ments under him, that by the age of one and twenty 
they were inſtructed in all the learning of the eaſt. 
The name of the eldeſt was Ibrahim, and of the young. 
eſt Abdallah. They lived together in ſuch a perfect 
friendſhip, thatto this day it is ſaid of intimate friends, 
that they live together like Ibrahim and Abdallah. 
 Helim had an only child, who was a girl of a fine 
- foul, and a moſt beautiful perſon. Her father omitted 
nothing in her education, that might make her the moſt 
— accompliſhed woman of her age. As the young princes 
.. - were in a manner excluded from the reſt of the world, 
they frequently converſed with this lovely virgin, who 
had been brought up by her father in the ſame courſe 
of knowledge and of vi tue. Abdallah, whoſe mind 
was of a ſofter turn than that of his brother, grew by 
degrees ſo enamoured of her converſation, that he did. 
not think he lived, when he was not in company with 
bis beloved Balſora, for that was the name of the maid. 
The fame of her beauty was ſo great, that at length it 
came to the ears REG who prevencling * 


— 
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the young princes his ſons, demanded of Helim the 
fight of Balſora his fair daughter. The king was ſo 
inflamed with her beauty and behaviour, that he ſent 
for Helim the next morning, and told him it was now | 
his deſign to recompenſe him for all his faithful ſervices ; 
and that in order to it, he intended to make his daugh- - 
ter queen of Perſia, Helim, who knew very well the 
fate of all thoſe unhappy women who had been thus 
advanced, and could not but be privy to the fecret love 
which Abdallah bore his daughter, far be it,” ſays 
he, from the king of Perſia to contaminate the blood 
«« of the Caliphs, and join himſelf in marriage with 
* the daughter of his phyſician.” The king however, 
was impatient for ſuch a bride, that without 
any excuſes, he immediately ordered Balſora to be ſent : 
for into his preſence, keeping the father with him, in 

order to make her ſenſible of the honour which he de- 
| figned her. Balſora, who was too modeſt and humble 
to think her beauty had made ſuch an mpreſſion on 
the king, was a few moments after brought into his 
preſence as he had commanded... 
She appeared in the king's eye as one of the vir- 


gins of paradiſe. But upon hearing the honour which 
he intended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down as 


dead at his feet. Helim wept, and after having re- Y a 


covered her out of the trance into which ſhe was fal- 
len, repreſented to the king, that ſo unexpected an ho- 
nour was too great to have been communicated to her 
all at once; but that, if he pleaſed, he would himſelf 
prepare her for i it. The king bid him take his own 
way, and diſmiſſed him. Balſora was conveyed again 
to her father's houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah 
renewed her affliction every moment; inſomuch that at 
length ſhe fell into a raging fever. The king was in- 
— of her 2 by thoſe that ſaw her. Helim 
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finding no other means of extricating her from the dif- - 
N ficulties ſhe was in, after having compoſed her mind, 
and made her acquainted with his intentions, gave her 
| a certain potion, which he knew would lay her aſleep 
for many hours ; and afterwards in all the ſeeming diſ- 
treſs of a diſconſolate father informed the king ſhe was 
dead. The king, who never let any ſentiments of hu- 
manity come too near his heart, did not much trouble 
himſelf about the matter ; however, for his own repu- 
tation, he told the father, that fince it was known 
through the empire that Balſora died at a time when he 
'%. deſigned her for his bride, it was his intention that ſhe . 
mould be honoured as ſuch after her death, that her 
body ſhould be laid in the Black Palace, among thoſe | 
of his deceaſed queens. 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the - 
king's deſign, was not leſs afflicted than his beloved 
Balfora. As for the ſeveral circumſtances of his dif- 
treſs, as alſo how the king was informed of an irre- 
coverable diſtemper into which he was fallen, they are 
to be found at length i in the hiſtory of Helim. It ſhall 
ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome days 
after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the 
prince a potion of the ſame nature an 
had laid aſleep Balſora. 5 

It is the cuſtom among the 3 to convey in a 
private manner the bodies of all the royal family, alit- 
tle 22 their death, into the Black Palace; which is 

repoſitory of all who are deſcended from the Ca- 

lik, or any way allied to them. The chief phyſician 
is always governor of the Black Palace; it being his 
office to embalm and preſerve the holy family after 
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they are yet living. The Black Palace is ſo called from 
the * of che building, 2 is all of the "fineſt 
" Pn 


they are dead, as well as to take care of them while 
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poliſhed black marble. There are always burning in 

it five thouſand everlaſting lamps. It has alſo a hun- 

dred folding doors of ebony, which are each of them 

watched day and night by a hundred negroes, who are 

to take care that no body enters, — the gover- 
nor. 


Helim, after having conveyed the * of his 


daughter i into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time 6 


received her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, 
took care ſome time after to bring that of Abdallah in- 
to the ſame place. Balfora watched over him till ſuch 
time as the doſe he had taken loſt its effect. Abdallah 
was not acquainted with Helim's defign when he gave 
him this ſleepy potion, It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſport he was in at his firſt a- 
waking. He fancied himſelf in the retirements of the 
bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Balſora, who he 
thought was juſt gone before him, was the firſt who 
came to congratulate his arrival. She ſoon informed 
him of the place he was in, which, notwithſtanding all 
its horrors, appeared to him more ſweet than the bowe 
er of Mahomet, in the company of his Balſora. 
Helim, who was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, viſited the palace very fre- 


quently. His greateſt perplexity was how to get the 


lovers out of it, the gates being watched in ſuch a a 


manner as I have before related. This conſideration 
did not a little diſturb the two interred lovers. At 
length Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full-moon of the month Tizpa was near at hand. 
Nou it is a received tradition among the Perſians that 
the ſouls of thoſe of the royal family, who are ina 
ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their 
6 
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Palace, which is therefore called the gate of Paradiſe, 


in order to take their flight for that happy place. He- I 


lim therefore having made due preparation for this 
night, dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of azure filk, 
wrought in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long 
train of linen whiter than ſnow, that floated on the 
ground behind them. Upon Abdallah's head he fixed a 
wreath of the greeneſt myrtle, and on Balſora's a gar- 
land of the freſheſt roſes. Their garments were ſcent- 
ced with the richeſt perfumes of Arabia. Having thus 
prepared every thing, the full moon was no ſooner up, 
and ſhining in all its brightneſs but he privately open- 
cd the gate of Paradiſe, and ſhut it after the ſame man- 
ner, as ſoon as they had paſſed through it. The band 
of negroes who were poſted at a little diſtance from 
the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beautiful apparitions, that 
ſhowed themſelves to advantage by the light of the 
full moon, and being raviſhed with the odour that 
flowed from their garments, immediately concluded 
them to be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately de- 
| ceaſed, They fell upon their faces as they paſſed thro? 
the midſt of them, and continued proſtrate on the earth 
till ſuch time as they were out of ſight. They report- 
ed the next day what they had ſeen, but this was look- 
ed upon by the king himſelf, and moſt others, as the 
compliment that was uſually paid to any of the de- 
| ceaſed of his family. Helim had placed two of his own 
mules at about a mile's diſtance from the Black Tem- 
ple, on the ſpot which they had agreed upon for their 
rendezvous. Here he met them, and conducted them 
to one of his own houſes, which was ſituated on mount 
Khacan. The air of this mountain was ſo very health- 
ful, that Helim had formerly tranſported the king 
| hither, in order to recover him out of a long fit of 
kckneſs ; which ſucceeded ſo well that the king made 
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kim a preſent of the whole mountain, with a beautiful 


- houſe and gardens that were on the top of it. Ia 
this retirement lived Abdallah and Balſora. They 


were both fo fraught with all kinds of knowledge, and 


poſſeſt with ſo conſtant and mutual a paſſion for each 


other, that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. 
Abdallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which were a- 
greeable to his manner of living, and the ſituation of 
the place; inſomuch that in a few years he converted 
the whole mountain into a kind of garden, and cover- 
ed every.part of it with plantations of ſpots of flowers. 
Helim was too good a father to let him want any thing 


that might conduce to make his retirement pleaſant. = 


In about ten years after their abode in- this place 
the old king died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ibra- 
him, who, upon the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had 
been called to court, and entertained there as heir to 


fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means come to 


the knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim was no ſooner 
mounted to the throne, but Helim ſought after a pro- 


per opportunity of making a diſcovery to him, which 
he knew would be very agreeable to ſo good hatred 


and generous a prince. It fo happened, that before . 
Helim found ſuch an opportunity as he déſired, the 


new king Ibrahim, having been ſeparated froin his 


company in a chace, and almoſt fainting with heat 


and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. 


He immediately aſcended the. hill, and coming to He- 
lim's houſe denianded ſome refreſhments. Helim was 
very luckily there at that time; and after having ſet 
before the xing the choiceſt of wines and fruits; finding | 
Aim wonderfully pleaſed wk ſo ſeaſonahle a treat, told 
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the Perſian empire. Though he was ſome years in-ñ 


conſolable for the death of his brother, Helim durſſ not 
truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew would have 


- . * * * 
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him that the beſt part of his entertainment was to come- 
Upon which he opened to him the whole hiſtory of 
what had paſſed. The king was at once aſtoniſhed and 
tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing his bro- 
ther enter the room with Balſora in his hand, he leap- 
ed off from the ſofa on which he ſat, and cried out, 
1 [tis he! it is my Abdallah — Having ſaid this, 
he fell upon his neck, and wept. The whole com- 
pany, for ſome time, remained ſilent, and ſhedding 
tears of joy. The king at length, having kindly re- 
proached Helim for depriving him ſo long of ſuch a 
brother, embraced Balſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, 
1 and told her that ſhe ſhould now be a queen indeed, 


for that he would immediately make his brother king 


of all the conquered nations on the other ſide the Ti- 
gris. He eaſily diſcovered in the eyes of our two lovers, 
that inſtead of being tranſported with the offer, they 
preferred their preſent retirement to empire. At their 
2 therefore he changed his intentions, and made 
them a preſent of all the open country as far as they 
Ih ſee om the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah 
-"ntinuing to extend his former improvements, beau- 
dis whole proſpect with groves and fountains, 
a feats of pleaſure, till it became the moſt 

«6 - | © around within the empire, and 4s 
tied . deen of Perſia. This Caliph, 


7 tified n.. *1py reign, died without 
© gardens ana 8 is. > a ſon of Ab- 
delicipus ſpot or nung Abdall 
| therefore called the ga. In TR 
Ibrahim, after a long and ha, > fa» 

3 Children, and was ſucceeded by Au. 


dallah and Balſora. This was tha 
t R. 
who afterwards fixed the imperial reſidence up. 


Khacan, which continues at this time 
to 
Kin FS ai. * * 


— 
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NLE N 
VIRTUE, 3 DISTRESS; 
Repreſented? in the Story of AMANDA. 


HAVE more than once had occafion to mention a 
noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a vir- 
tuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing 
above them, is an object on which the gods themſelves 
may look down with delight. I ſhall therefore ſet be- 
fore my reader a ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs in pri- | 
vate life, for the ſpeculation of this day. | 


An eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 


and credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
_ avoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low 
condition. There is a modeſty uſually attending fault- 
leſs poverty, which made him rather chooſe to reduce 
his manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, than 
ſolicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew of an 
eſtate, when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who 
was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 
tllis occafion with uncommon decency, and never ap- 
peared ſo amiable in his eyes 25 now. Inſtead of up- 
braiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for his ſake, ſhe 
redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while her 
huſband was continually pouring out his heart to her in 
complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman in the 
world. He ſometimes came home at a time when ſhe 
did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears; which 
| ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always put on an air 
of chearfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen their expence, 
their eldeſt daighter, (whom I ſhall call At; was 
T2 
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ſent into the country, to the houſe of an honeſt farmer, 
who had married a ſervant of the family; This young 


woman was apprehenſiye of the ruin which was a 

| Ing, and had privately engaged a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood to give her an account of what paſſed from 
time to time in her father's affairs. Ananda was in the 
bloom of her youth and beauty, when the lord of the 
manor, who often called in at the farmer's houſe as he 


- followed his country ſports, fell paſſionately in love with 


| her. He was a man of great generoſity, but from 'a 


Jooſe education had contracted a hearty averſion to mar- 


 riage. He therefore entertained a deſign upon Aman- 


es virtue, which at preſent he thought fit to keep pri- 
vate. The innocent creature, who never ſuſpected his 


| Intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; and having 
obſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped, by ſo ad- 


vantageous a match, ſhe might quickly be in a capacity 
of ſupporting her impoveriſh'd relations. One day as 


he called to ſee her, he found her in tears over a letter 


| ſhe had juſt received from her friend, which gave an 


account that her father had lately been ſtripped of every 
thing by an execution, The lover, who with ſome _ 


difficulty found out the cauſe of her grief, took this oc- 
cafion to make her a propoſal. It is impoſlible to 


expreſs Ananda's confuſion when ſhe found his preten= 
ſions were got honourable. She was now deſerted of 
all her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak; but ruſhing 


from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked herſelf up 
in her chamber. He immediately diſpatched a meſſen- 


ger to her father with the _— letter. 


. 1 

HAVE heard of your misfortune, Abe 
; your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle 

c on her four hundred pounds a year, and to lay down 


0 the 
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+ the ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be 
ſo ingenuous, as to tell you that I do not intend mar- 
5 riage : but if you are wiſe, you will uſe your autho- 
3 rity with her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an op- 
« portunity of ſaving you and your family, and 2 

N 0 her happy. 


; * 


This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother; 
ſhe opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. 
She did not think it proper to explain herſelf to the 
meſſenger ; ; but deſiring him to call again the next 
— ſhe wrote to her as follows. 


| Dearef Child, 
OUR father and 1 have juſt now received a 
6: letter from a gentleman who pretends love to 
© you, with a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and 
* would throw us to a lower degree of miſery than any * 
F thing which is came upon us. How could this bar- 
barous man think that the tendereſt of parents would 
be tempted to ſupply their want, by giving up the belt. 
b of children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and cruel / 
« artifice to make this propoſal at a time when he thinks 
our neceſſities muſt compel us to any thing; but we 
will not eat the bread of ſhame ; and therefore we 
charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid the are ; 
which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of pitying us: 
it is not ſo bad-as you have perhaps been told. All 
things will yet be well, and I ſhall write my child 
© better news. 
© I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 
* moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going cn. 
I I was ſtartled by a noiſe of one tha: knocked at che 
. door and had dag us an unexpected ſupply of a 
de 
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debt which had long been owing. Oh! I will now 
| © tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt 


* my dear child. 


* *% . — 0h 


* without ſupport, having conveyed what little money 
I could raife to your poor father. Thou wilt weep 
to think where he is, yet be aſſured he will ſoon be at 
liberty. That cruel letter would have broke his heart, 
but I have concealed it from him. I have no com- 
* panion at preſent beſides little Farm, who ſtands 


watching my looks as I write, and is crying for her 


. filter: the ſays ſhe is ſure you are not well, having 
* diſcovered that my preſent trouble is about you. But 


| © do not think I would thus repeat my ſorrows, to 
« grieve thee. No, it is to intreat thee not to make 
them inſupportable, by adding what would be worſe 
than all. Let us bear chearfully an aflition, which 


ve have not brought · on ourſelves, and remember 


| © there is a power who can better deliver us out of it, 


* than by the loſs of thy innocence. Heaven preſerve 


Thy affefionate — 


The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to de- 


hver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter, 


who he imagined would be glad to have an opportunity 
of giving it into her hands himſelf. His maſter was 


impatient to know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and 


therefore broke open the letter privately, to ſee the con- 
. tents. He was not a little moved at fo true a picture 
of virtue in diſtreſs ; but at the ſame time was infinitely 


ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. However he re- 


- Jolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but carefully ſealed it 


up again, and carried it-to Amanda. All his endea- 


vours to ſee her were in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he 


brought a letter from her mother. He would not part 
with it but upon condition that ſhe ſhould read it witbz- 
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out leaving the room. While ſhe was peruſing it, he 
fixed his eyes on her face with the deepeſt attention: 
her concern gave a new ſoftneſs to her beauty, and 
when (he burſt into tears, he could no longer refrain 
from bearing a part in her ſorrow, and telling her, that 
he too had read the lerter, and was refolved to make 


reparation for having been the occaſion of it. My 


reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the ſecond epiſtle 
which he now wrote to Amazda's mother. 


* 14254 M, | 
AM fall of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf, . 
if T have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. 


C 4 was far from my intention to add trouble to the 
« afflicted; nor could any thing but my being a ſtranger 


d do you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which if! 


© live, I ſhall endeavour to make you amends, as a fon, 
Tou cannot be unhappy while Ananda is your daugh- 
ter: nor ſhall be, if any thing can * it, which 
* is in the power of, 
1 | MADAM, © 
Tour moſt obedient, 
humble Servant'— 


This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous act 
he had now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſ- 
tance Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of 
retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he mar- 

ried Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaQtion of 
| having reſtored a worthy family to their former pro- 
ſperity, and of — by 2 — 
ts their virtues. 


* 
; * 
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Hh, S, 
DNC: CNE: 
The WHISPERERS and GIGGLERS 
among the fair Sex — . 


8 I R, | : 
S the ladies are naturally become the immediate 
objects of your care, will you permit a complaint 
to be inſerted in your paper, which is founded upon a 
matter of fact? They will pardon me, if by laying 
before you a particular inſtance I was lately witneſs to 


reigning evil, which ſubjects them to many ſhameful 
imputations. 

I received laſt week a dinner-card from a friend, 
with an intimation that ſhould meet ſome very agree- 


able ladies, At my arrival, I found that the company 


_ conſiſted chiefly of females, who indeed did me the 
honour to riſe, but quite diſconcerted me in paying my 
reſpects, by their whiſpering each other, and appear- 


ing to ſtifle a laugh. When I was ſeated, the ladies 


grouped themſelves up in a corner, and entered into a - 
private cabal, ſeemingly to diſcourſe upon points of 
great ſecrecy and importance, but of equal merriment 
and diverſion. 


. The ſame conduct of keeping e 
was obſerved at table, where the ladies ſeated them- 
ſelves together. Their converſation was here alſo 
_ confined wholly to themſelves, and ſeemed like the 
myſteries of the Bona Dea, in which men were for. 
bidden to have any ſhare» It was a continued Top 


of their improper behaviour. I endeavour to expoſe a 


1 _ MM | 
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and a whiſper from the beginning to the end of dinner. 

A whole ſentence was ſcarce ever ſpoken aloud. Single 


words, indeed, now and then broke forth; ſuch as 
dien, horrible, deteftable, ſpocking, HUMBUG. This aſt, 
new-coined expreſſion, which is only to be found in 
the nonſenſical vocabulary, ſounds abſurd and diſagree - 
able, whenever it is pronounced; but from the mouth 
of a lady it is « ſhocking, deteſtable, horrible, and 
60 odious. ” 
My friend ſeemed to be in an uneaſy fituation at 
his own table: but I was far more miſerable. IT was 


mute, and ſeldom dared to lift up my eyes from my 


plate, or turn my head to call for ſmall beer, leſt by 
ſome aukward poſture I might draw upon me a whiſ- 
per ora laugh. Saxchbo, when he was forbid to eat of 

a delicious banquet ſet before him, could ſcarce appear | 
more melancholy. The rueful length of my face might 
poſſibly encreaſe the mirth of my tormentors : at leaſt” 
their joy ſeemed to riſe in exact proportion with my 
miſery, At length, however, the time of my delivery 
; approached. Dinner ended, the ladies made their exit 
in pairs, and went off hand in hand whiſpering — 
the two kings of Brentford. 

Modeſt men, Mr. Tows, are deeply 8 | 
when they imagine themſelves the objects of ridicule or 
contempt: and the pain is the greater, when it is given 
by thoſe whom they admire, and from whom they are 
ambitious of receiving any marks of countenance and 
favour. Yet we muſt allow, that affronts are pardon- 
able from ladies, as they are often prognoftics of future 

_ kindneſs. If a lady ftrikes our cheek, we can very 
willingly follow the precept of the Goſpel, and turn 
the other cheek to be ſmitten. Even a blow from a 
fair hand conveys pleaſure. But this battery of whiſ. 


| pers is againſt all tegal rights of war poiſoned 


. 
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—— 
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arrows, and ſtabs in the dark, are not more repugnant 
to the general laws of humanity. 8 | 
Modern writers of comedy often introduce a pert 
witling in to their pieces, who is very ſevere upon the 
reſt of the company; but all his waggery is ſpoken 
afide. Theſe gigglers and whiſperers ſeem to be acting 
the ſame part in company, that this arch rogue does in 
the play. Every word or motion produces a train of 
_ whiſpers ; the cropping of a ſnuff-box, or ſpilling the 
tea, is ſure to be accompanied with a titter ; and up- 
on the entrance of any one with · ſomething particular 
in his perſon or manner, I have ſeen a whole room in 
a buzz like a bee hive. 5 | 
This practice of whiſpering, if it is any where al- 
| lowable, may perhaps be indulged the fair ſex at 
church, where the converſation can only be carried on 
by the ſecret ſymbols of a courtſy, an ogle, or a nod. 
A whiſper in this place is very often of great uſe, as - 
| it ſerves to convey the moſt ſecret intelligence, which a 
1 lady would be ready to burſt with, if ſhe could not find 
3 vent for it by this kind of auricular confeſſion. A 
piece of ſcandal tranſpires in this manner from one 
pew to the other, then preſently whizzes along the 
chancel, from whence it crawls up to the galleries, till 
AZAtĩt laſt the whole church hums with it. 


It were alſo to be wiſhed, that the ladies would be 
' pleaſed to confine themſelves to whiſpering, in their 
1% tete & tete conferences at an opera or the play-heuſe ; 
- which would be a proper deference to the reſt of the 
audience. In France, we are told, it is common for the 
parterre to join with the performers in any favourite 
air: but we ſeem to have carried this cuſtom ſtill fur- 
ther, as the company in our boxes, without concerning 
themſelves in the leaſt with the play, are even louder 
than the players. The wit and humour of a Fanbrugh 


0 
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er a Congreve is frequently interrupted by a brilliant 


dialogue between two perſons of faſhion; and a love- 


ſcene in the fide-box has often been more attended to, 
than that on the ſtage. As to their loud burſts of 
laughter at the theatre, they way very well be ex. 
cuſed, when they are excited by any lively ſtrokes in a 
comedy: but I have ſeen our ladies titter at the moſt 
diſtreſsful ſcenes in Romeo and Juliet, grin over the an- 
guiſh of a Monimia or Belvidera, and fairly laugh King 
Lear off the ſtage. 

Thus the whole behaviour of theſe ladies is. in di- 


rect contradiQion-to good manners. They laugh when 


they ſhould cry, are loud when they ſhould be filent, 
and are ſilent when their converſation is defirable. If 
a man in a fele& company was thus to laugh or whiſ- 
per me out of countenance, |-ſhould be apt to conſtrue 
jt as an affront, and demand an explanation As te 
the ladies, I would deſire them to reflect how much 


they would ſuffer, if their own weapons were turned 


againſt them, and the gentlemen ſkould attack them 


with the ſame arts of laughing and whiſpering. But, 


however free they may be from our reſentment, they 


are ſtill open to ill-natured ſuſpicions. They do not 
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conlider, what ſtrange conſtructions may he put on 


theſe laughs and whiſpers. - It were, indeed, of little 
conſequence, if we only imagined, that they were tak- 


ing the reputations of their acquaintance to pieces, or 


abuſing the company 10und ; but when they indulge 
themſelves in this behaviour, ſome perhaps may be led 
to conclude, that they are diſcourſing upon topics, 


which they are aſhamed to ſpeak of in a leſs private : 


manner. | 
If the miſconduct, which I have deſcribed, had 


been only to be found, Mr. Town, at my friend's - 


| Bable, I ſhould not have troubled you with this letter: 


"But 


8 * 
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But the ſame kind of ill breeding prevails too often, 

| and in too many places. The giggiers and the whiſperers 

are inntmerable ; they beſet us whereever we go; and 
it is obſervable, that after a ſhort murmur of whiſpers 

.  __ out comes the burſt of laughter: like a gun-powder 

ſerpent, which, after hiſſing about for ſome time, goes 

. © ff in a bounce. 

Some excuſe way perhaps be framed for this iu 
timed merriment in the fair ſex. Venus, the goddeſs of 
beauty, is frequently called the lang bter- loving dame; 

1 and by laughing our modern ladies may poſſibly ima · 
Sine, that they render themſelves like Vennt. I have 

| indeed remarked, that the ladies commonly adjuſt 
-their laugh to their perſons, and are merry in propor- 
tion as it ſets off their particular charms. One lady is 
never further moved than to a ſmile or a ſimper, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe ſhews her dimples to ſo much advan- 

tage ; another, who has a very fine ſet of teeth, runs 

| Into the broad grin; while a third, who is admired for 

a well-turned neck and graceful cheſt, calls up all her / 

- beauties to view by . 3 

pea of laughter. - 1 5 

I would not be underſiood to impoſe.gravity or too 

great a reſerve on the fair ſex, Let them laugh ata 
| feather ; but let them declare openly, that it is a fea- 
ther which occaſions their mdirth. I muſt confeſs, that 
laughter becomes the young, the gay, and the hand- 
ſome: but a whiſper is unbecoming at all agos and in 
both ſexes ; nor ought it ever to be practi ſed, except 
an the round gallery at St. Paul s, or in the famous 
wWuhiſpering place in Ghlucefor cathedral, where two 
whiſperers * each other at the .. 
n 
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The iy -vf FLAVILLA, 


' Tho! all is innocence within, 


"Tis geil to wear the garb of fin. Gar. 


AE following i is fo ſtriking an inſtance of the 
dreadful conſequences which often attend fe- 


male levity, that we hope our fair readers will * 
ut with more than common attention, 9 


\FLAvVILLA, juſt as the hel nnd her . Lg 
year, was left an orphan to the care of her mother, in 

ſuch circumſtances as diſappointed all the hopes which 
her education had encouraged. Her father, whe lived 
in great elegance upon the ſalary of a place at court, 
died ſuddenly without having made any proviſion far 
his family, except an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
which he had purchaſed for his wife with part of ber 
marriage portion; nor was he poſleſſed of any pro- 
perty, except the furniture of a large houſe in one of 
the new ”>—— an equipage, a few Jewels, and — 
plate. 

The greater part of the furniture and the equipage 
were ſold to pay his debts; the Jewels which were not 
of great value, and ſome uſeful pieces of the plate, 
were reſerved ; and Flavilla removed with her 2 
into lodgings. ä 

But notwithſtanding this chavgs i in their circum- 
| ſtances, they did not immediately loſe their rank. They 
were ſtill viſited by a numerous and polite acquaintance; 
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and though ſome gratified their pride by aſſuming an 
appearance of pity, and rather inſulted than alleviated 
- their diſtreſs by the whine of condolence, and a 
minute compariſon of what they had loſt with what 
they poſſeſſed ; yet from others they were continually 
receiving preſents, which ill enabled them to live 
with a genteel frugality ; they were ſtill conſidered as 
people of faſhion, and treated by thoſe of a lower claſs 
with diſtin reſpect. 
| Flavilla thus continued to move in a ſphere to 
which ſhe had no claim; ſhe was remarkably tall for 
her age, and was celebrated not only for her beauty 
but her wit: Theſe qualifications ſhe conſidered, not 
only as ſecuring whatever ſhe enjoyed by the favour of 
others, but as a pledge of poſſeſſing them in her own 
Tight by an advantageous marriage. 
There was a faſhionable levity in her carriage and 5 
diſcourſe, which her mother who knew the danger of 
her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with 
anger, and fometimes with tears, but always without 
ſucceſs. \ Flawilla was ever ready to anſwer, that ſhe 
neither did or ſaid any thing of which ſhe had reaſon 
do be a ſhamed; and therefore did not know why ſhe 
1 ſhould be reſirained, except in mere courteſy to envy 
So -- whom it was an honour to provoke, or to ſlander 
whom it was a diſgrace to fear. In proportion as 
| Flavilla was more flattered and careſſed, the influence 
| 8 of her mother became leſs; and though ſhe always 
ih! treated her with reſpet from a point of good breed. 
ing, yet ſheſecretly deſpiſed her maxims and applauded 
her own conduct. 
Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt ; and 
among other pay viſitants who frequented her tea- _ 
table, was Clodio, a young baronet, who had juſt taken 
pioſſeſſion of his title and eſtate, There were many 
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particulars i in Clodio's behaviour, which encou raged 


Flavuilla to hope that ihe ſhould obtain him for a huſ- 
band; but ſnhe ſuffered his aſſiduities with ſuch apparent 


pleaſure, and his familiarities with ſo little reſerve, 
that he ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his intention, and 
make her what he thought a very genteel propoſal of 
another kind: but e were the artifices with 
which it was introduced, or the terms in which it was 
made, Flavilla, rejected it with the utmoſt indignation 
and diſdain. Clodio, Who, notwithſtanding his youth, 


: had long known and often prattiſed the arts of ſeduc- | 
tion, gave way to the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, 


imputed his offence to the phrenzy of his paſſion, flat- ; 


| tered her pride by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and ex- 


travagant praiſe, intreated her pardon, aggravated his 


crime, but made no mention of atonement by mar- 


riage. This particular, which Flavilla did not fail 
ro remark, ought to have determined her to admit him 
no more: but her vanity and her ambition were (ill 


predominant, ſhe ſtill hoped fo ſucceed in her project. 
Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits were 


permitted, his. familiarities were 2gain ſuffered, and, 


dis hopes revived. He had long entertained an opini- 


on that ſhe loved him, in which, however, it is pro- 


bable, that his own vanity and her indiſcretion con- 
curred, to deceive him; but this opinion, though it 
implied the ftcoaget obligation to treat her with gene- 


roſity and tenderneſs, only determined him again to 
attempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with a proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. Having, therefore reſolved to obtain 
her as a miſtreſs, or- at once to give her up, he thought 


55 had little more to do, than to convince her that he 


ad taken ſuch a reſolution; juſtify it by ſome plau- 
ſible ſophiſtry, and give her _ time to deliberate 


upon a final determination. With this view he went _ 
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a ſhort journey into the country; having put a letter 
into her hand at parting, in which he acquainted her, 
« That he had often reflected, with inexpreffble re · 
0 gret, upon her reſentment of his conduct in a late 


« inſtance ; but that the delicacy and the ardour f 
his affection were inſuperable obſtacles to his mar- 


be no happineſs: That he ſhould become indifferent 
« to the endearments of love, when they could no 
longer be diſtinguiſhed from the officiouſneſs cf 
duty: That while they were happy in the poſſeſſion 
« of each other, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe they 
% would part; and if this happineſs ſhuuld ceaſe, it 
«« would not only enſure but aggravate their miſery ts 
« be inſeparably united; that this event was leſs pro- 
1 bable, in proportion as their cohabitation was vol- 
* untary ; but that he would make ſuch proviſion for = 
her upon the contingency, as a wife would expect 
e upon his death.“ 5 
Flavilla had too ak underſtanding, as well as 
virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this. propoſal. 
She gave immediate orders that Clogzo ſhouldbe admit- 
ted no more. But his letter was a temptation to gra- 
tify her vanity which ſhe could not reſiſt; ſheſkewed it firſt 
to her mother, then to the whole circle of her female 
acquaintance, with all the exultation of a hero who 
expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at the wheels of his chari- 
cot ina triumph; ſhe conſidered it as an indiſputable 
evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of all who had 
dared to cenſure the levity of her conduct, and a licence 
to continue it without apology or reſtraint. 
It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this accident 
was ſeen in one of the boxes at the play-houſe, by 
Mercator, a young gentleman who had juſt returned 
from his firſt voy age, as a of a * ſhip in the 


| Levant . 


« riage That where there was no liberty, there could 
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Levant trade, which had been purchaſed for him by 
his father, whoſe fortune enabled him to make a gen- 


-recl proviſion for five ſons, of whom Mercator was the 


_ youngeſt, and who expected to ſhare his eſtate, which 


was perſonal; in equal proporti-m. at his death, = 
Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but diſcou - 


raged by the ſplendour of her appearance, and the rank 
of her company. He was urged, rather by curioſity 
than hope, to enquire who ſhe was; and he ſoon gair- 


ed ſuch a knowledge of her circumſtances, as relieved 
him from deſpair, | 5 | 
As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her com- 


| pany, and h. d no deſign upon her virtue, he wrote in 


the fir ardour of his paſſion to her mother; giving a 
faithful account of his fortune and dependence, and 
entreating that he mig#t be permitted to viſit Fiaviile 
as a candidate for her affection. The old lady, aſter 
having made ſome enquiries, by which the account 


that Mercator had given her was confirmed, ſent him 


an invitation, and received his firſt viſit alone. She 


told him, that as Flaviha had no fortune, and as a 
conſiderable part of his own was dependent upon his 


father's will, he ought therefore, to obtain his conſent, 


before any other ſtep was taken, To this counſel, ſo 


ſalutary, Mercater was heſitating what to reply, when 
Flzvilla, came in, an accident which he was now only 


| ſolicitous to improve. Flaviila was not diſpleaſed 


either with his perſon or his addreſs; the franknefs 
and paiety of her diſpoſition ſoon mads him forget 
that he was a ſtranger; a converſation commenced, 


during which they became yet more plcaſed with each 
Other; and having thus ſurmounted the difficulty of a 
flirſt viſit, he thought no more of the old lady, as he 
belie ved her auſpices were not neceſſary to his ſuc- 
ceſs. , 8 
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His viſits were oſten repeated, and he became every | 


hour more impatient of delay : a thought of his father 


would now and then indeed intervene; but being de- 
termined to gratify his wiſhes at all events, he con- 
cluded with a ſagacitz almoſt univerſal on theſe occa- 
fions, that of two evils, to marry without his conſent, 
was leſs than to marry againſt it; and one evening 
after the lovers had ſpent the afternoon by themſelves, 


they went out in a kind of frolic, which Mercator hail 


propoſed in the vehemence of his paſſion, and to which 
Flavilla, had conſented in the giddineſs of her indiſ- 


eretion, and were married at May Fair. 


In the firſt interval of recollection after this precipi- 
tate ſtep, Mercator coniidered, that he ought to be 


the firſt who acquainted his father of the new alliance 
which had been made in hv family: but as he had 
not fortitude enough to do it in perſon, he expreſſed it 


in the beſt terms he could conceive by letter; and af- 


ter ſuch an apology for his conduct as he had been 
uſed to make to himſelf, he requeſted that he might 


be permitted to preſent his wife for the parental bene- 


diction, which alone was — wanting to compleat his 


felicity. 
The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot better 


_ expreſs than in the faſhionable phraſe which has been 


contrived to palliate falſe principles and diſolute man- 
ners, had been a gay man, and was well acquainted 


wich the town. He had often heard Flavilla toaſted 


by rakes of quality, and had often ſeen her at public 
places. Her beauty and her dependence, the gaiety 
of her dreſs, the multitude of her admirers, the levity 
of her conduct, and all the circumſtances of her ſitua. 


tion, had concurred to render her character ſuſpected; 


and he was diſpoſed to judge of it with yet leſs charity, ; 


+ when he had offen ded him 8. n his ſon, 


whom 
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whom he conſidered as diſgraced and impoveriſhed, 


and whoſe misfortune, as it was irretrievable, he re- 


ſolved not to alleviate, but increaſe ; a reſolution, by 
which fathers who have fooliſn and di:obedicat ſons, 
uſually diſplay their own kindneſs and wiſdom. As 
ſoon as he had read Mercater's letter, he curſed him 
for a fool, who had been gulled by the artifices of a 
ſtrum pet to ſcreen her from public infamy by father- 
ing her children, and ſecure her from a priſon by ap- 
propriating her debts. In an anſwer to his letter, 
which he wrote only to gratify his reſentment, he tolu 
him, that If he had taken Flavilla, into keeping, 


e he would have overlooked it; and if her extravagance 


« had diſtreſſed him, he would have ſatisfied his credi- $ 
te tors; but that his marriage was not to be forgiven; 
e that he ſhould never have another ſhilling of his 


money; and that he was determined to ſee him no 


* more.” Mercator, who was more provoked by this 
outrage than grieved at his loſs, diſdained to reply; 
and believing that he had now moſt reaſon to be offend. 
ed could not be perſuaded to ſolicit a reconciliation, 

He hired a gentcel apartment for his wife of an 


upholſterer, who. with a view to let lodgings, had 


taken and furniſhed a large houſe near Leiceſter-Fields, 
and in about two months left her to make another 


Voyage. 


He had received viits of congratulation from her 


numerous acquaintance, and had returned them as 


a pledge of his deſire that they ſhould be repeated. But 
a remembrance of the gay multitude, which, while he 
was at home, had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he 
was abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion : he had, indeed, no 


Particular cauſe of jealouſy; but his anxiety aroſe | 


merely from a ſenſe of the temptation to which ſhe 


was expoſed, and the * bility of his ſr perintending 
ber conduct. la 
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In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter round 
the ſame giddy circle, in which ſhe had ſhone ſo long ; 
the number of her viſitants was rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed, the gentlemen attended with yet greater 
afliduity, and ſhe continued to encourage their civili- 
ties by the ſame indiſcreet familiarity : ſhe was one 
night at the maſquerade, and another at an opera ; 
ſometimes at a rout, and ſometimes rambling with a 
party of pleaſure in ſhort excurſions from town; ſhe 
came home ſometimes at midnight, ſometimes in the 
morning, and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral nights 
together. | 

This conduct was thecauſe of much ſpeculation and 
uneaſineſs to the good man and woman of the houſe» 
At firſt they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no better than 
a woman of pleaſure; and that the perſon who had 
| hired the lodgings for ker as his wife, and had diſap- 
peared upon pretence of a voyage to ſea, had been 
employed to impoſe upon them, by concealing her 
character, in order to obtain ſuch accommodation for 
her as ſhe could not fo eaſily have procured had it 
been known: but as the theſe ſuſpicions made them 
watchful and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered, that 
many ladies by whom ſhe was viſited were of good 

character and faſhion, Her conduct, however, ſup- 
poſing her to be a wife, was ſtill inexcuſable, and ſtill 
endangered their credit and ſubſiſtence: hints were 
often dropped by the neighoours to the diſadvantage 
of her character: and an elderly maiden lady who lodged : 
inthe ſecond floor, had given warning ; the family yas 
diſturbed all hours in the night, and the door was 
 crouded all uy with meſſengers and viſitants to 
Flavilla. | 
One day, therefore, the good woman took an op- 

- PYortunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant 

and reſpeAtui terms, and with the utmoſt diffidence 
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and caution. She told Flavilla, that the was a 
© fine young lady, that her huſband was abroad, that 

« ſhe kept a great deal of company, and that the 
world was cenſorious: ſhe wiſhed that leſs occaſion 
for ſcandal was given; and hoped to be excuſed the 
liberty ſhe had taken, as ſh® might be ruined by 
« thoſe Landers which could have no influence upon 
the great, and which, therefore, they were not ſolicit- 
% ous to avoid.” This addreſs, however ambiguous, 
and however gentle, was eaſily underſtood, and fiercely 
reſented. Flawilla proud of her virtue, and impa- 
tient of controul, would have deſpiſed the counſel of a 
' Philoſopher, if it had implied an impeachment of her 
conduct: before a perſon ſo much her inferior, there- 
fore, ſhe was under no reſtraint ; ſhe anſwered with a 
mixture of contempt and indignation, ©* That thoſe 
„only who did not know her, would dare to take any 
* liberty with her character; and warned her to pro 
e pagate no ſcandalous report at her peril.” Flavida © 
immediately roſe from her ſeat, and the woman de- 
parted without reply, though ſhe was ſcarce leſs offend- 
ed than her lodger, and from that moment ſhe deter- 
mined when Mercator returned to give him warning, 
 Mercator's voyage was proiperous, and after an ab- 
ſence of about ren months he came back. The wo- 
man, to whom her huſband left the whole manage- 
ment of the lodgings, and who perſiſted in her purpoſe, 
| ſoon found an opportunity to put it in execution, 
Mercator, as his part of the contract had been punctu- 
ally fulfilled, thought he had ſome cauſe to be offended, 
and inſiſted to know her reaſons for compelling him to 
leave her houſe. Theſe his hoſteſs, who was indee l 


a very friendly woman, was very unwilling to give: 


and as he perceived that ſhe evaded his queſtion, he 
became more ſclicitaus to obtain an anſwer, After 


much 


e but being wel n with her temper, 
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much heſitation, which perhaps had a worſe effect 
than any tale which malice could have invented, ſhe 
told him, that Madam kept a great deal of com- 
** pany, and often ſtaid out very late; that ſhe had 


| « always been uſed to quiet and regularity ; ; and was 
determined to let her apartment to ſome perſons in 4 
| more private ſtation.” 


At this account Mercator changed countenance; 
5 he inferred from it juſt as much more than truth 
as he believed it to be leſs. After ſome moments of 


ſuſpenſe, he conjured her to conceal nothing from 
bim, with an emotion which convinced her ſhe had 


already ſaid too much. She then aſſured him, That 
cc * he had no reaſon to be alarmed ; for that ſhe had 


1 


5 sdant . e it —_— bo his ck to truſt ; he 


therefore, in the folly of his jealouſy, confeſſed, that 
« He had ſome doubts concerning his wife, which it 
« was of the utmoſt importance to his honour and his 
peace to reſolve: he intreated that he might continue 
0 in the apartment another year; that, as he ſhould 
*« again leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe would 
« ſuffer no incident, which might confirm either his 


% hopes or his fears, to eſcape her notice in his ab- +3 
* ſence; and that at his return ſhe would give him 
s ſach an account as would at leaſt deliver him from 


* the torment of ſuſpence, and determine his future 


„conduct.“ 


Mercator, however, i bis ſaſpi picion from 


his wife; and, indeed, in her preſence they were for 
gotten, Her manner of life he began ſerioaſly to diſ- 


in 
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in which great ſweetneſs was blended with a high 
ſpirit, he would not embitter the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay 
by altercation, chiding and tears: but when her mind 
was melted into tenderneſs at his departure, he claſp, 
ed her in an extaſy of fondneſs to his boſom, and 
intreated her to behave with reſerve and circumſpeQtion z 
«© Becauſe,” ſaid he, I know that my father keeps a 
© watchful eye upon your conduct, which may confirm 
«© or remove his diſpleaſure, and either intercept or 

<< beſtow ſuch an increaſe of my fortune as will prevent 
the pangs of ſeparation, which otherwiſe ſo often 
* return, and in a ſhort time unite us to part no more.“ 
To this caution ſhe had then no power to reply ; 


and they parted with mutual 3 —— 
love. | 


The Story of FLAVILLA Concluded. 


TDLAVILLA, ſoon after ſhe was thus left in a kind 7 
of widowhood a ſecond time, found herſelf with 


cC6mhaild; and within ſomewhat leſs than eight months 


after Mercator's return from his firſt voyage, ſhe hap» 
pened to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being 


immediately taken ill ſhe was brought to bed before 


the next morning, The child, though its birth had 
been precipitated more than a month, was not remark- 
ably ſmall, nor had any infrmity which endangered 
its life, 

It was now neceſſary that the vigils of whiſt and the 
tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a while, be ſuſ- 
* and in this interval of languor and retirement 

| kw. Flavila 
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Flavilla firſt became thoughtful. She often reflected 
upon Mercator's caution when they laſt parted, which 
had made an indelible impreſſion upon her mind, 
though it had produced no alteration in her conduct; 
notwithſlanding the manner in which it was expreſſed, 
and the reaſon upon which it was founded, ſhe began 


to fear that it might have been ſecretly prompted by 
| jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of her firſt child in 


his abſence, at a times when, if it had not been prema- 


ture, it could not poſſibly have been his, was an ac- 


cident which greatly alarmed her: but there was yet 


another, for which it was till leſs in her power to ac- 


count, and which, therefore, alarmed her ſtill more. 


Ir happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received 


from a lady who ſat next her at an opera, and whom 
ſhe had never ſeen before, introduced a converſation, 


which ſo much delighted her, that ſhe gave her a 
pPreſſing invitation to viſit her: this invitation was 
accepted, and in a few days the viſit was paid. Flavilla 


was not leſs pleaſed at the ſecond interview, than ſhe 


| had been at the firſt; and without making any other 


enquiry concerning the lady than where ſhe lived, 


took the firſt opportunity to wait on her. The apart- - 


ment in which ſhe was received was the ground floor 


of an elegant houſe, at a ſmall diſtance from Sr. James's. 
It happened that Flavilla was placed near the window); 


and a party of the horſe guards riding through the 
ſtreet, ſhe expected to ſee ſome of the royal family, 
and haſtily threw up the ſaſh. A gentleman who wag 


paſting by the ſame inftant, turned about at the 


noiſe of the window, and Flavilla no ſooner ſaw his 
face than ſhe knew him to be the father of Mercator. 


After looking firſt ſtedfaſtly at her, and then glancing 
his eye upon the lady whom ſhe was viſiting, he affect- 
ed 2a contemptuous ſneer and went on. Flavilla, who 
» 6 a 1 7 had | 
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kad been thrown into tome confuſion, by the ſudden 
and unexpected fight of a perſon, who ſhe knew 
conſidered her as the diſgrace of his family and the 
ruin of his child, now changed countenance, and 
hattily retired to another part of the room: the was 
touched both with | grief and anger at this ſilent inſult, 
of which, however, ſhe did not then ſuſpect the cauſe. 
It is, indeed, probable, that tue father of ' Mercator | 
would no where have looked upon her with compla- 
cency ; but as ſoon as he ſaw her companion, he 
recollected that ſhe was the favourite miſtreſi of an 
old courtier, and that this was the houſe in which he 
kept her in great ſplendour, though the had been by. 
turns a pro:iitute to many others. It happened that 
| Flawilla, toon after this accident, diſcovered the 
character of her new acquaintance; and never re- 
membered by whom ſhe had been ſeen in her com- 
pany, without the. utmoſt regret and apprehenſion. 
She now rejolved to move in a leſs circle, and wi 
more circumſpection. In the mean time her little bog 
whom ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt; and it could as 
longer be known by his appearance, that he had been 
born too ſoon. His mother trequently gazed at hia 
till her eyes overflowed with tears; and though her 
pleaſures were now become domellic, yet ſhe feared 
left that which had produced ſhould deſtroy them. 
Afﬀter much ' deliberation, ſhe determined that ſhe 
would conceal the child's age from its father ;, believ- 
ing it prudent to prevent a ſuſpicion, which however 
ill founded, it might be difficult to remove, as her juſ- 
tification would depend wholly. upon the teſtimony bf . 
her dependants ; and her mother's and her own would 
neceſſarily become doubtful, when every one would 
| have ds ms that it wollh{ Bi have been” 
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the ſame, ſuppoſing the contrary to have been true. 
Such was the ftate of Flawilla's mind, and her little 
boy was fix months old when Mercator returned. She 
received him with joy indeed, but it was mixed with a 
viſible confuſion ; their meeting was more tenders 
but on her part it was leſs cheartul ; ſhe imiled wick 
mexprefſible complacency, but at the ſame time the 
tears gulhed from her eyes, and ſhe was ieized with an 
univerſal tremor. Mercator caught the infection. and 
careſſed firſt his Flavilla, and then his boy, with an 
| exceſs of fondneſs and delight that before he had never 
_ Expreſſed The fight of the child made him more than 
ever wiſh a reconciliation with his father; and having 
heard at his firtt landing, that he was dangerouſly ill, 
de determined to go immediately and attempt to ſes 
| him, promiſing that he would return to ſupper. Hes | 
| had, in the midſt of his careſſes, more than once en- 
quired the age of his ſon, but the queſtion had bees 
always evaded; of which, however, he took no notices. 
nor did it produce any ſuſpicion. | 
He was now haſling to enquire after his father; bat 
as he paſled through the hall, he was officiouſly. laid 
Bold of by his landlady. He was not much diſpoſed 
| to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his charge; but per- 
TCeiving by her looks that ſhe had ſomething to com- 
municate, which was, at leaft in her own opinion, of 
importance, he ſuffered- her to take him into her 
parlour. She immediately ſhut the door, and rewind- 
ed him, that ſhe had undertaken an office with 
reluctance which he had preſſed upon her; and that 
ſhe had done nothing in it to which he-had not hound 
| her by a promiſe; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to com- 
municate her diſcoveries ; but that he was a worthy 
and indeed, ought to know-them. She 
8 * That the child was born * | 
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© than eight months after his laft return from abroad; 15 
that it was ſaid to have come before its time, but that 
es having preſſed to fee it ſhe was refuſed.” This, 
indeed was true, an4 confirmed the good woman in 
her ſuſpicion ; for Flavilla, who had ſtill reſented the 
freedom which ſhe had taken in her remonſtrance, had 
kept her at a great diftance; and the ſervants, to 
_ gratify their miſtreſs, treated her with the atmoſt in- 
| folence and contempt, 
- At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now 
recollected thar the queſtion concerning the child's - 
birth had been evaded; and concluded, that he had 
been ſhedding tearsof tenderneſs and joy over a ſtrum- 
pet and a baſtard, who had robbed him of his patri- 
mony, his honour and his peace. 
the furious wildneſs of ſudden p hrenzy; but ſhe with 
great difficulty prevailed upon him not to leave the 
room. He fat down and remained ſome time motion- 
| lefs, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and his hands 
locked in each other. In proportion as he believed 
his wife to be guilty, his tendernefs for his father 
zevived; and he reſolved, with yet greater zeal, to 
proſecute his purpoſe W — 
a reconciliation. . 

In this flate of confuſion and difireſs, he went to 
the houſe ; where he learned that his father had died 
 exrly in the morning, and that his relations were then 


He ſtarted up Wink 


re 


Aercater's mother, with whom he had always been a 
; favourite, happening to paſs from one room to another, 
heard his voice. He accoſted him with great ardour 
of friendſhip ; and foothing him with expreſſions of 


eondolence and affection, inſiſted to introduce him ta 
the 


company. Moregter tacitly conſented : he was re- 
mived at leaſt with civility by his brethers,. and fitting. 


| by 
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don among them the will was read. 3 
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liſten like the reft ; but was indeed, muling over 
ſtory which he had juſt heard, and loſt in d. eat. 
tion of his own wretchedneſs. He awaked as from a 
dreams when the voice of the perſon who had been 
reading was ſuſpended; and finding that he could no 
 Jonger contain himielf, . have 
left the company, 
Of the will which had been additive Bax, bo 
knew nothing : but his uncle believing that he was 
moved with grief and reſentment at the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and the bequeſt 
only of a ſhilling, took him into another room; and, to 
apologize for his father's unkindneſs, told him, That 
« the reſentment which he expreſſed at his marriage, 
© was every day encreaſed by the conduct of his wife, 
*whoſe character was now become no ouſly infamous; 
« for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings of a known 
46. -proftitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be well ae- 
« quainted.” This account threw Mercator into an- 
Other agony ; from which he was, however, at length 
recovered by his uncle, who, as the only expedient by 
which he could retrieve his misfortune, and ſooth his 
diſtreſs, propoſed that he ſhould no more return to his 
lodgings, but go home with him: and that he would 
himſelf take ſuch meaſures with his wife, as would 
ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept a ſeparate main- 
tenance, aſſume another name, and trouble him no 
more. Mercator, in the bitterneſs of his affliction, 
conſented to his propoſal, and they went ny * | 
- gether. | 


Mercator, in the mean time, was am by ru. 
Villa with the moſt tender impatience. She had pat 


her little boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room in a 


which they had been uſed to ſup by themſelves, and 


- which 7 
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PEN the counted the 
moments as they paſſed, and liſtened to every carriage 
and every ſtep that ſhe heard, Supper was now | 
ready: Her impatience was increaſed ; terror was at 
length mingled with regret, and her fondnefs was only 
bufied to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe ne- 
_euſed, ſhe apologized, and the wept. In the height 
of theſe eager ex and this tender diftreſs,. 
fe received a billet which Mercator had been perſuad- 
ed by his uncle to write, in which he upbraided her in 


the ſtrongeſt terms with abuſing his confidence and. 


diſhonouring his bed; Of this,” he ſaid, © he had. 
% now obtained ſufficient proof to do juſtice to him-- 
** ſelf, and that he was determined to fee her 10 
„ more.” g 
'To dee. whoſe hears have not already acquainted | 
them with the a which ſeized . Plaville up- 
en the fight of this billet, all attempts to — it 
would be not only ineffectual but abſurd. Having 
paſſed the night without fleep, and the next day with- | 
eut food, diſappointed in every attempt to diſcover 
| what was become of Mercator, and doubting, if ſhe 
ſhould have found him, whether it would be poſſible _ 
to convince him of her innocence ; the violent agita. 
tion of her mind produced a ſlow. fever, which before 
the conſidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to 
the child, while ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, and 
. wept over it as an orphan whoſe life the was ſuſt ain- 
ing with her ou n. 
After Mercator had been abſent about ten FS his- 
uncle, having perſuaded him to. accompany ſome 
friends to a country-ſeat at the diftance of near fixty. - 
miles, went to his lodgings, i n order to diſcharge the. 
Se.cont, cod try what. terms he could make * 


*. 3 
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villa, whom be hoped wo intimidate with threats 
a ution and divorce ; but when he came, 
he found Flavilla was finking very faſt under ber 
 Giſeaſe, and that the child was dead already. The 
| woman of the houſe, into whoſe hands the bad juſt 
pot her watch and ſome other ornaments, as 
| L ſecurity for her rent, was fo touched with her diftrefs, 
and ſo firmly perſuaded of her innocence, by the man- 
ner in which ſhe nad addreſſed her, and the calm folem- 
- nity with which ſhe abſolved thoſe by whom the had 
been traduced, that as ſoon as ſhe had diſcovered 
Fulvix's buſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on her knees, and 
intreated, that if he knew where Mercator was to be 
| found, he would urge him to return, that, if poſlible, 
| the life of Floaville might be preſerved, lar 
happineſs of both be reſtored by her juſtification. 
Falvius, who ſtill ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt 
was in doubt of the cauſe that had produced them, 
would not diſcover his nephew: but after much en- 
| treaty and expoſtulation at laſt engaged upon his 
honour for the conveyance of a letter. The woman, 
23 ſoon as ſhe obtained this promiſe, ran up and com- 
| municated it to Flaville ; who, when ſhe had recovers. 
ed from the ſurprize and tumult which it occaſioned, 


after many efforts, and many intervals, wrote a ſhort. 
billet, which was ſealed and put into the hands, of 
 Fubvins, 

Fulviu: immediately incloſed and diſpatched it by 
the poſt, reſolving that in a queſtion ſo doubtful and 
of ſuch importance, he would no farther interpoſe. 
Mercator, who the mement he caft his eye upon the. 
letter knew both the hand and ſeal, after pauſing a 
1 * Jeagth toes TOO 


was ſupported in her bed, and in about. half an hour, 


40 


* 
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«« guch has been my folly, that, perhaps, I ſho | 
44 not he acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances, but 
44 thoſe in which | write I do not, therefore, but 
« for your ſake, wiſh them other than they are. The 
« dear infant, whoſe birth has undone me, now lien 
2 my fide, a victim to my indiſcretion aad 
« your reſenrment. I am ſcarce able to guide my 
pen. But I moſt earneſtly intreat to ſee you, that 
«+ you may at leaſt have the ſatisfaction to hear me * 
s atteſt my innocence with the laſt ſigh, and our re- 
| * conciliation on my lips, while they are moe 
« of the impreſſion. 5 
Mercator, whom an earthquake would lef have 


affefted than this letter, felt all his tenderneſs revive | 


in a moment, and reflected with unutterable anguiſh | 
upon the raſhneſs of his reſentment. At the thought 


| a dagger in his heart: he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
with 2 look that expreſſed at once an accuſation of 
| himſelf and a petition for her; and then ruſhing out 
of the houſe, without taking leave of any, or ordering 
a ſervant to attend him, he took poſt-horſes at a neigh- 
bouring inn, and in leſs than fix hows was in Leica 
Fiel. But, notwithſtanding his ſpeed, he arrived tos 
late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt agony, and her 
eyes could behold him no more. Grief and diſappoint- 
ment, remorſe and deſpair now totally ſubverted his- 
reaſon. It became neceſſary to remove him by force 
| from the body; and after a confinement of two years 

in a mad-houſe he died. 
May every lady, on on whoſe memory compaſſion malt 
record theſe events, tremble to aſſume the levity of Fla - 
Villa; for, perhaps, it is in the power of no man in 


-- * * 
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* 


of his diſtance from Lande he fiarted as if he had felt 


3 circumſtances to be leſs jealous than ns. - "i 
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Pr 
Ne Adventures of THEODOSIUS 
end CONSTANTIA. 


LONSTANTIA was a woman of — 
wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, he 
Having arrived at great riches by his own induſtry, took 
delight in nothing but his money. Schaden was the 
 younges ſon · of a decayed family,. of great parts and 
*  btTrarning, improved by a genteel and virtuous education. 
When he was in the twentieth year of.his age he be- 
came acquainted with Conflantia, who had not then 
_ Paſſed her fifteenth.. As he lived but a few miles diſt ant 
from her father's houſe, he had frequent opportunities 
of ſeeing her ; and by the advantages of a good perſon 
and a pleaſing converſation, made ſuch an impreſſion on 
ker. heart as it was impoſſible for time to efface: he was 
himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Corfantia. A long ac- 
guaintance made them ſtill diſcover new beauties in each 
ether, and by degrees raiſed in them that mutual paffion 
| which had an influence on their following lives. It un- 
fortunately happened, that in the midſt of this intercourſe. 
of love and friendſhip, between T heodefins and Conffantia,... 
there broke out an irreparablequarrel between their.pa- 
rent, the one valuing himſelf too much upon his birth, 
RP ed ory The father of Co- 
4 was ſo incenſed at the father of Theodofins, that 
e contracted an unreaſonable averſion towards hi ſon, 
inſomuch that he forbad him his houſe, and charged his 
daughter upon her duty never to ſee him more. In the 
mean time, to break off all communication between the 


5 he knew. * 
| — 


— 
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ſome favourable opportunity that ſhoatd bii ing them to- 
_ gether, he found out a young gentleman of a good for- 
rune and an agreeable perſon; whom he pitched upon 
a5 a huſband for his daughter. He ſoon concerted this 
affair ſo well, that he told Conftantia it u as his defign.to 
marry her t6 ſuch a gentleman, and that her wedding 
mould be celebrated on ſuch a day. Conflartia, Wo 
was over-awed with the au. hority of her father, and 
unable to object any thing againit ſo advantageous a- 
match, received the propolal with a profound ſilence, 
which ber father commended in her, as the. moſt de- 
cent manner of a virgin's giving her conſent to an over - 
ture of that kind. i he noiſe of this iu iended marriage 


ſoon reached Theedofius, who after a long tumult of - 


|  paffions which naturally riſe in a lover's heart on ſuch 
an 2 writ the _— letter to „ | 


« PH thought of my Conftantia, which for fs 
years has been my only happineſs, is now be, 


«« come a greater torment to me than I am able to bear. 
% Muſt I then live to ſee you another's? The 
« the fields and meadows, where we have ſo often talk⸗ 
ed together, grow painful to me ; life itſelf is became 
a burden. May you long be happy in the world, 
* but forget that there was ever ſuch a man in it aa 
Tz. 


| Rs 

This letter was conveyed to Conffantia that very even- 
ing, who fainted at the reading of it ; and the nent 
morning ſhe was much more alarmed by two or three 
meſſengers, that came to her father's houſe, one after 
another, to enquire if they had heard any "thing of 
Tbeodeſſus, who it ſeems had left his chamber about mid- | 
night, and could no where be found. The deep me- 


| lancholy, which had hung upon his mind fometime be- 


7 
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| Gore, made them -pprehend the worſt that could befal 


kim. Confaxtia, who knew that nothing but the report 
of her marriage could have driven him to ſuch extre - 


mities, was not to be comforted: ſhe now accuſed her- 


felf for having ſo tamely given an ear to the propoſal of 


a husband, and looked upon the new lover as the mur- 


derer of Theedeftus : in thort, the reſolved to ſuffer ihe 


utmoſt effects of her father's di ure, rather than 


comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full 


of guilt and horror. The father ſeeing himſelf entirely 


rid of Med ſus, and likely to keep a conſiderable por- 
tion in his family, was not very much concerned at 


he obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; and did not find 


n very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account te 
dis intended ſon-in-law, who had all along regarded this 


alliance rather as a marriage of conveniencethanoflove. 


 Conflantia had now no relief but in her devotions and 
| exerciſes of religion, to which her afflictions had ſe 


entirely ſubjected her mind, that after ſome years bad 
abated the violence of her ſorrows, and ſettled her 
thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs + 
the remainder of her days in a convent, Her father 


waz not diſpleaſed with a reſolution, which would fave 


money in his family, and readily complied with his 


Pear of her age, while her beauty was yet in all its 
Height and bloom, he carried her to a neighbouring 
<ity, in order to look out a ſiſterhood of nuns among 
hon to place his daughter. There was in this place 


daughter's intentions. Accordingly in the twenty fifth 


«father of a convent who was very much renowned fon 


his piety and exemplary life ; and as it is uſual in the 


2 Romyſb church for thoſe who are under any great alllice 


Hon, or trouble of mind, to apply themſelves to the 


_ moſt eminent confeſfors for pardon and conſolation, our 


beautiful votary took eye CE 
4 6 | We 
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We muſt now return to F u, who, the ver 
morning that the above-mentioned inquiries had been 
made after him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, 
here now Confantia reſided ; and defiring tha ſecrecy 
and concealment of the fathers of the convent, which 
is very uſual upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made 
himſelf one of the order, with a private vow never ts 
inquire after Confantia, whom he looked upon as gives 
away to his rival upon the day on which, according te 
common fame, their marriage was to have been ſo⸗ 
lemnized. Having in his youth made a good progreſs 
in learning, that he might dedicate himſelf more entire. 
ly to religion, he entered into holy orders, and in- a 
few years became renowned for his ſanQtity of life, and 
thoſe pious ſentiments which he inſpired into all whe 
eonverſed with him. It was this holy man to whom 
 Conflantia had determined to apply herſelf in confeſſiong 
tho? neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the prior of the 
_ convent, knew any thing of his name or family, The 
$27, the amiable 7becdgfu; had now taken upon him the 
name of father Francia, and was fo far concealed in 
a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, that 
it v36 impofible to diſcover the man of the world in the ; 
venerable conventual. 
As he was one morning ſhut up in his a 
Conflantia kneeling by him opened the ſtate of her ſoul 
to him; and having given him the hiſtory of a life. 
full of i ace, ſhe burſt out in tears, and entered up- 


en that part of her flory in which he himſelf had ſo great CY 


a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has I fear been the 
| death of a man who had no other fault but that of loving 
me too much. Heaven only knows how dear he was 
to mewhilt he lived, and how bitter the remembrance 
ef him has been to me ſince his death. She here pauſ- 
— her — * ; 
| 5 


f 
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wards the father; who was ſo moved with the ſenſe of 
her ſorruws, that he could only command his voice, 
which was broke with ſighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to 
bia her proceed. Shefvlloved his directions, and in a 
flood of tears poured out her heart betore him. "The 
* father could not forbear weeping aloud, inſomuch that 
in the agonies oi his grief the ſeat ſhock under him. 
Conffantia, who thought the good man was thus moved 
by his compaſſion towards her, and by the horror of 
her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt contrition to 
| acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which ſhe 
was going tq engage herſelf, as the proper atonement 
for her ſins, and the only ſacrifice ſhe could make to the 
memory of Theodofius. The father, who by this time 
had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in 
tears upon hearing that name to which he had been ſa 
long diſuſed, and upon receiving this in tance of an un- 
| paralleled fidelity from one who he thought had ſeveral 
' . _ years fince given herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another, 
FE Amidſt the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his peni- 
tent: overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid 
her time to time be comſorted To tell her that 
her ſins were forviven her That her guilt was not ſo 
great as ſhe apprehended— That ſhe ſhould not ſuffer 
herſelf to be afflicted above meaſu e. After which he 
recovered himſelf enough to give her the abſolution in 
form; directing her- at the ſame time to repair to him 
again the next d. y. that he might encourage her in the 
- pious reſolutions ſhe had taken, and give her ſuĩtable ex- 
hortations for her behaviour in it. Conftantia retired, 
and the next morning renewed her application. Je- 


' dus having manned his ſoul with proper thoughts and 

reflections, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt 
manner he could to animate his penitent in the courfe of 
bi. 12 and „ 
thoſe 
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_ thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions which had 
taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding with a promiſe to her, 
that he would from time to time continue his admoni- 
tions when ſhe ſhould have taken upon her, the holy 


veil. The rules of our reſpective orders, ſays he, will 
not permit that I hould ſee you, but you may aſſure 


yourſelf not only of having a place in my prayers, but 


of receiving ſuch frequent inſtructions as I can convey © 
to you by letters. Go on chearfully in the glorious 


courſe you have undertaken, and you will quickly find 

ſach a peace and ſatisfaction in your mind, which i is 

not in the power of the world to give. 
CONSTANTIA's heart was ſo elevated with the 


diſcourſe of father Francis, that the very next day ſhe 
entered upon her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities of 
her reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with 


the abbeſs into her own apartment. 


The abbeſs had been informed the night 8 


all that had paſſed between her noviciate and father 


Francis; from whom ſhe now delivered to her the fol- 
"POR —_—-” 


(668 


« now engaged in, I muſt acquaint you that 7. beodofius 


« whoſe death fits ſo heavy upon your thoughts, is fill 
te alive; and that the father, to whom you have con- 
4 feſſed yourſelf, was once that 7 heodofaxs whom you ſo - 
«© much lament. The love which we had for one ano- 
<« ther will make us more happy in its diſappointment 
« than it could have done in its ſucceſs. Providence 


has diſpoſed of us for our advantage, tho? not accord- 
e ing to our wiſhes. Confider your TBeodgſſus ſtill as 
« dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one who will not ceaſs 
46 to pray for you in father | 

- 5 5 FRANC18.” 
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which you may expect from the life you are 
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CONSTANT IA ſaw that the hand- writing agreed 
with the contents of the letter: and upon reflecting on 
the voice of the perſon, the behaviour, and above all 

- the extreme ſorrow of the father during her confeſſion, 
ue diſcovered Tbeodofius in every particular. After ha- 
vipg wept with tears of joy, It is enough, ſays the ; 
7. beodofies 1 is till in being: I ſhall live with comfort and 
die in peace. 

The letters which the father ſent her afterwards are 
yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided ; and are 
often read to the youngreligious, incrdertoinſpire them 
with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. It fo 
happened, that after Con/fantiahad lived aboutten years 
in the cloiſter, a violent ſever broke out in the place, 
which ſwept away great multitudes, and among others 
T beodefius. Upon his death-bed he ſent his benediction 
in a very moving manner to Conſtantia ; whio, at that 
time was herſelf fo far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper, 

that ſhe laydelirious. Upon the interval which generally 
preceeds death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the abbeſs, 
finding that the phyſicians had given her over, told her 
| that Torodoſius was juſt gone before her, and that he had 
ent her his benediction in his laſt moments. Conſfantia 
received it with pleaſure : and now, ſays ſhe, if I do not 
aſk any thing improper let me be buried by T heodofius. 
My vow reaches no farther than the grave. What I aſk 
is, [ hope, no violation of it—She died ſoon after, and 
was interred according to her requeſt, 
Their tombs are fill to be ſeen, with a ſhort Latia 
- infeription over them to the following purpoſe : 
Here lye the bodies of father Francis and ſiſter Can- 

"flance. They were lovely in their lives, and in their 

deaths they were not divided. Ho | 
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The RING A Morar TALE. — 


The fatal effe4s of ill grounded ſuſpicion. 


EASONING and raillery have been often em- 
L ployed againſt coquettes, but to ſo little purpoſe, 
that there is not, perhaps, a coquette in the three 
kingdoms who has been benefited by the ſolidity of 
the philoſopher, or the ſharpneſs of the ſatiriſt. They 
go on with their double-dealing, regardleſs of all that 
| has been written for their inſtruction; and though they. 
) meet with frequent diſappointments, they are not in 
the leaſt deterred from duplicity. | | 
A woman ofa coquetting turn, who is ambitious of 
being followed by a number of admirers, and who Þ 
endeavours to make each of them believe that he is 
maſter of every avenue leading to her heart, general- 
ly defeats her own deſigns by the variation ef her be- 
haviour. Unhappily, ſhe ſometimes produces quarrels 
between the moſt intimate friends ; quarrels not to be 
terminated. without ſanguinary conſequences. How 
much. has fe to anſwer for, who by her trfling drives 
two rivals to the field of falſe honour ! How ſeverely 
will ſhe ſuffer, if ſhe has the ſmalleſt ſenſibility, when _ 
ſhe is informed that the man to whom her heart gives _ A 
the preference is ſlain by his competitor! How doubly ” 
painfull muſt ber ſenſations be who, by her indiſcre- 
| "_ after marriage, brings her huſpand to an untimely 
_ end! | | r 
: Miſs Daſhwood, a young lady with” five thouſand 
Pounds in her own hands, and with no relation near 
f | O2 4 enough. 
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enough to controul her, was admired wherever he 


went, and wherever ſhe went had a train of ſmart fel - 
lows perpetually joſtling each other to convince her 
how much they wiſhed to be of importance in her eyes. 
Her face, her ſhape, her air, in ſhort, her whole figure, 
was alluring. She was poſſeſſed of many ſhining ac- 


compliſhments, and had a good underſtanding z but as 


vanity was her predominant paſſion, the arts to which 


mme had recourſe, in order to ſet her perſon off to the 
. © - utmoſt advantage, made her often appear in a ridicu- 


lous light. Having mixed early in life with the gen- 
teeleſt people of both ſexes, ſhe behaved with all that 


graceful eaſe by which thoſe people are peculiarly dif. 


tinguiſhed from the Nebel part of the human 
ſpecies. 


Among the number of her admirers there were two | 


profeſſed lovers, who ſeemed equally ſtudious to gain 


ber affeions ; and each of them did every thing he 


could deviie to triumph over his rival. 
Mr. Twiſdale was the only ſon of a gentleman who 
had a confiderable eſtate in the north of England, and 


who, wiſhing to ſee him happily married, before he. : 


left the world, had promiſed to enable him to make 


à handſome ſettlement on the woman of his choice. 
The woman who had made a conqueſt of bir heart was 


Miſs Daſhwood, and it was the whole employment of 
his life to ſoften hers in his favour. 

Mr. Williamſon had a genteel place in one of the 
public offices, was of a good family, was well connect- 


ed, and had great reaſon to believe that he ſhould 


come into the poſſeſſion of a large «eſtate at the death 
of an uncle; a man advanced in years, and-afflited 


with many acute diſorders which he inherited with 


his patrimony, under the oppreſſions of which he had, 
- however, arrived almoſt to his grand climacteric, 
thou gh with but few intervals of abſolute eaſe, 
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and Williamſon were both ſenſible young fellows ; 


had the greateſt ſhare of her eſteem. Love was quite 


a partiality for Williamſon, but ſhe did not chuſe to 


_ uncle's eſtate, he was not immediately to be thought 
of for a huſband. Twiſdale was the perſon to whom 


two lovers, that the man whom ſhe- actually preferrzd 


much art, that each of them reckoned himſelf the fa - 


concluſions from her carriage to him, looked upon the 


came, in a few months, weary with waiting for a deciſive 
anſwer from the miſtreſs of his affectidns, and at lait 

| - preſſed her very cloſely to declare whether ſhe had de- 
Ie texwined to render him completely happy, or complete · 


* 


* 
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To both theſe gentlemen, pretty nearly_of the ſame 
age, neither of them much above five and twenty, 
Miſs Daſhwood was, at times, inclined. Twiſdale 


they were both good-natured, and . extremely well- 
bred ; but the former was too apt to take fire upon 
the moſt trivial occaſions: and theugh he was very 
aſſiduous as a. lover, Miſs Daſhwood ſaw ſo muck of 
his iraſcibility, that ſhe did not think it altogether 
prudent to unite herſelf to a man of ſo choleric a diſ- 
poſition, : Williamſon being of a milder turn, and, 
with equal aſſiduity, mafter of a more winning addreſs, 


out of the queſtion; for ſhe had not a heart ſuſceptible 
of the tender paſſion. To improve ker fortune by mar- 
riage was the grand peint ſhe had in view. She felt 


let him ſee it, for as he was not yet in poſſeſſion of his 


ſhe would have, perhaps, given her hand direQly, in 
ſpite of her objections to his fiery temper, had ſhe not 
found, upon a ſtrict enquiry into the proſpects of her 


uld, in all; human probability, be the richeſt, _ 
To her two lovers Miſs Daſhwood behaved with ſo 


voured one; and, in conſequence of his erroneous 


other with an inward exultation. | 
Twiſdale, being more impatient than his rival, he. 
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ly wretched. This ſuſpence grows in ſupportable,” 
continued he, and you are as cruel as you are charm- 
ing: only fell me, at once, whether I am to be bleſt 
with your conſent, or curſt with your refuſal; for while 
I linger upon the rack of uncertainty, the anguiſh of 
my mind 1s not to be deſcribed.” 

Miſe Daſhwood, knowing his impetuoſity, and fear- 
ing that he was on the point of deſerting her, promiſed 
to determine in a week either for or againſt him. 
If you determine againſt me, madam,” replied he 
« you may as well ſhoot me through the head at the 
ſame time, for I ſhall x never bear to ſee you in the arms 
of another.” 


Some morning viſitors coming in, the converſation 


= of courſe ran in a different channel. 


Twiſdale, ſoon after he returned to his lodgings 
received an expreſs from the country, which occaſioned 
his making immediate preparations for his departure. 


1 Fis father had been ſeized with a paralytic ſtroke, and 
* -- and being apprehenſive of a ſecond, had declared his 


deſire to ſee his ſon while he was able to ſpeak to him. 
Twiſdale found his father able indeed to ſpeak to 

him, but in accents which were hardly intelligible. 
As the old genileman, however, grew rather better 
every day, he went back to London at the end of the 
week, and waited directly on the idol of his heart, 
telling her, while he was flying to her upon the wings 
of love, that he hoped ſhe had in his abſence made a 
determination favourable to him. 

She received him with ſmiles ; thoſe ſmiles were 
© highly animating ; but her reply almoſt intoxicated 
him. I ſhall be ill-deſerving, Sir, of the partiality 
you have diſcovered for me, if I did not diſtinguiſh 
you from the reſt of your ſex, I think wyſelf very 
happy in ſeeing you ſo ſtrongly attached to me, and 
enn no longer refuſe to give my hand to the man who 
has taken ſo much pains to win my heart.” 


2 JS. 
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Elated with this reviving anſwer, he made af, pirited 
declaration of his feelings upon the occaſion, and left 
her agreably to thoſe feelings, the happieſt of men. 

Twiſdale, when he left his miſtreſs, paid a viſit to 
his friend; to that friend, into whole faithful boſom 
he. had been accuſtomed to pour all his ſecrets, he re- 

- peated Miſs Daſhwood's ſpeech to him; and after 
having beſtowed a little commentary upon it, alto- 
gether in the character of a lover of the firſt form, he 
added, Now, don't you think, Tom, I have all the 
| Treaſon in the world to be delighted with my ſituation?” 

Mr. Burrel very much diſappointed him by ſhaking ' 
his head, and ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, without 
ſpeaking a ſy liable. 


% How, Tom! have I not reaſon to be delighted oe... 


* by no means,” replied he, with his uſual ſlowneſs 
of utterance : you have more reaſon to be diſſatiſ- 
ged.” 

66 Hey day ! what the devil is the matter with you 
this morning ! has not Harriot Daſhwood abſolutely 
promiſed to give me her hand? 
dhe is a coquette.“ 


She has e to give me ber hand, I tell 


WE you. 99 


<A coquette is never to be PIPE upon.” 
« And ſo you really 1 imagine that Harriot will 1 fig * 
me?!“ 
do, indeed.” 

« Why then b believe you will 6nd yourſelf curſedly 
miſtaken. You have ſtrange notions about women; 
you will not allow any to be ſincere. You think 
every woinan who behaves with a general politeneſs 18 
a coquette: but I hope you will alter your opinion of 
Miſs Daſhwood, when you ſee her Mrs. Twiſdale.“ 


"+ Mm 9 I hall—not till then,” * 


| Tait 
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Twiſdale was almoſt provoked to ſay ſomething | 
ery fever to his friend for his incredulity with regard 
iſs Daſhwood*s behaviour; but as he was at the 
fame time aſſured that Burrel'was thoxoughly ſincere 
himſelf, and firmly attached to him, he checked his 
riſing reſentment, and only ſaid, when he took leave 
of him, Well, Tom, I am ſorry you rank my Har- 
riot among your hypocrites. You will view her in. 
another light by and by.”? 5 
« I with I may.“ 
And ſo ended the converſation dasses them. 
In a few weeks afterwards, Twiſdale was encouraged 
to make preparations for his approaching nuptials, and 
" Miſs Daſhwood on Ser fide, was not idle. | 
When his wedding day was fixed Twiſdale paid a: 
viſit to his friend Burrel, to invite him to afliſt at the 
ceremony. 
Tom. heſitated. | | 
LT Nay, you have not any doubts, ſurely, now yy 


As many as I had before.” 
. « And ſo you won't come to my wedding 2" 5 

« will hold myſelf in readineſs; ; but I do not ex-- 
pett to be called upon.“ 

« You are d———d narrow in your notions con-- 
cerning women. Tom. If I had not too often ex- 
perienced your friendſhip for me, to queſtion your 
zeal for my welfare, I would not have any thing more- 
to ſay to you. As you have given me the- * ſtrongeſt 
proofs of the goodneſs of your heart, i make allow-. . 
ances for the ſingular deciſions of your head. All I 
Have to add is, Saturday is to be the deciſive day, and. 
I hope you will come to my apartments early.” 

6 T ſhall be punctual; bu. 

4 Pil hear no bats —Remember Saturday.” And 
away he went with a thouſand gay ideas floating in 
his mind. ; 
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While the abovementioned bufineſs was tranſacting 
between Mr. Twiſdale and Miſs Daſhwood, Mr. 
Williamſon was upon a tour in the north of England. 
At the houſe of a friend, about a day's journey from 
his uncle's he received news of the preparations mak- 
ing for his rival's marriage, and immediately ſet out for 
London, that he might do all in his power to prevent 

it. In a few hours after his arrival in town, he, to his 

no ſmall ſurprize, was acquainted with the ſudden 
death of his uncle; he was alſo informed that Mr. 
Ceokſon had left all his fortune, ſome trifling legacies 
excepted, to im. As he had hurried to London, 
however, on purpoſe to have an interview with Miſs 
Daſhwood, he was determined to wait on her before 
he returned to the North. . 
Miſs Daſhwood was ſomewhat embarraſſed at the 
' fight of a man to whom ſhe had given the greateſt en- 
couragement, and whoſe paſſion for her ſhe had nouriſh- 
ed with the moſt flattering hopes; yet, not imagining 
"that his circumflances had been ſo much bettered, ſhe felt 
no penitential emotions on account of her reſolution 
in Mr. Twiſdale's favour: but when Mr. Williamſon; 
after having in vain endeavoured, with all the eloquenee 
he was maſter of to make her give up his rival, men- 
tioned his uncle's death, and his improved ſituation * 
in conſequence of it, ſhe was ſtaggered, ſhe was con- 
founded, ſhe wiſhed ſhe had not gone ſo far with Twiſ- 
dale. A woman, with a nice ſenſe of honour, would 


have decided the affair in a moment: Miſs Daſhwood 


was not, indeed, a great while ballancing between the 
two men; but intereſt, not honour, turned the ſcale. 
She therefore, after having made Williamſon an awk- 
ward apoldgy for her precipitation by inſinuating that 


ſhe thought he had forgotten her, conſented to become 
his wite, | 


Williamſon 


— 
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Williamſon was fo rejoiced at having not only ſtolen 


a march on his rival, but ſigned the preliminaries to- 
wards an alliance with his miſtreſs, that he did not pay 


that regard to decency which, circumſtanced as he was, 
he ought to have done. He married Miſs Daſhwood 


before he put on his mourning, that he might effec- 


tually binder Twiſdale from ſupplanting him, and 
then ſet out for Yorkſhire to take poſſeſſion of the eſlate 
which had devolved to him. Before his departure he 
prevailed on his Harriot to reſide with a diſtant relation 
of his, an elderly widow lady, and à very amiable 
o lived in a * retirement a ow _ 5 
from 2 5 
' Mrs. Croſs received Mrs. Williamſon with a great 7 
deal of pleaſure at her ſmall but elegant villa; and 
the latter had no reaſon, in any ſhape, to be diſpleaf 
ed with her accommodations. 
Mr. Twiſdale, on the day before Williamſon” s ar- 


rival had been ſummoned into Eſſex. After he had 
performed the laſt dutier to his deceaſed father, who 


_ lingered about a week in a ſtate of inſenſibility, he 

"way ſurprized with a viſit from his friend Mr. Burrel- 
© Burrel approached him with that primneſs in his 

air which diſcriminated him from all other men; and 


| RT ben he had paid his compliments of condolence, 


- proceeded in the following terms, Vou was offend- 
ed with me when we parted laſt for expreſſing my 
doubts concerning Miſs Daſhwood's attachment to 
| you; I am ſorry-4o tell you that there i is no ſuch per. 
ſon as Miſs Daſhwood.“ : 

« How ! is ſhe dead ?” 

« Dead to you—ſhe is married.“ 


ane 
4 You had better blot her from your memory, for 


the is not an object worthy of * remembrance. She 
has jilted you,” 4 
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1 Jited me! D—n her l but come —ſince the 
murder is done, give me ſome conſolation, if you can, 
by informing me Williamſon is not the happy man.” 

« Mr. Williamſon is her huſband, but I dare lay 
any ſum that he will not be long a happy man. A 
coquette 

« Ay—now you may rail at coquettes till your rtongus 

zs tired—a pack of devils! what a confounded fool was 

I- well! this will cure me of matrimony, however. 

Burrel you are a wiſe man to keep your neck out of 
the collar.” 

In this ſtrain he went on for ſome time; and his 
friend, every now and then, threw in a dry ſarcaſm to 
ſharpen the edge of his reſentment againſt the fair 

part of the creation. 

Twiſdale, when he had made himſelf kh with _ 

= raving againſt the whole female race, began to feel 
his love for his Harriot revive in his boſom ; and as” 
ble felt the revival ot it very troubleſome, for it exclud- 
| ed tranquillity from his mind, he could not help pay- 
ing a viſit to the only woman in —y world whom he 
' ſhould have avoided. 
Mrs. Williamſon ſtarted at firſt ſight of him, (for 
he did not acquaint Mrs. Croſs's ſervant with his name) : 
as ſhe was conſcious of having behaved to him in te 
moſt diſtonourable manner: however, as he took not 
the leaſt notice of her paſt behaviour, fhe ſoon recover- = 
ed from her confuſion ; and when he earneſtly begged 
to be permitted to viſit her as a friend, ſhe very indiſ- 
creetly complied with his imprudent requeſt. , 
When Mr. Twiſdale was gone, Mrs. Croſs, who had | 
- overheard their converſation while ſhe ſat in an adjoin- 
ing room, could not. help reproving Mrs. Williamſon ; 
but ſhe reproved her in the. mildeft terms, for the 
liberty ſhe had allowed to him. « My dear madam, 
? Sn... = 
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continued ſhe, do but, conſider how extremely 
uneaſy Mr. Williamſon may be to hear of your 
encouraging Mr. Twiſdale's viſits. I with you 
would be denied to him the next time he comes, and 
never ſuffer him to be admitted,” 

Mrs. Croſs received a few acknowledgments from 
Mrs. Williamſon for her kind concern about her, but 
her advice was neglected. Mr. Twiſdale was addmitted 
whenever he made his appearance. 

When Mr. Williamſon returned from Yorkſhire, he 
gept the firſt night of his arrival in London, at his eld 
| lodgings, being exceflively fatigued with his journey. 
| He roſe early in the morning, and as he was impa- 
tient to ſee his wife, he went immediately to Mrs. 
Croſs's. The reception which he met with from Mre. 
Williamſon gave him a great deal of pleaſure. She 
welcomed him in the moſt affeftionate terms imagin- 
able, and ſeemed to be highly pleaſed at his return. 
Mrs. Croſs alſo appeared to be very much pleaſed 


time, not a little perplexed by it. Mrs. Williamſon, 
by permitting Mr. Twiſdale to viſit her as a friend, 


| =_ and by ſuffering him to take many indiſcreet liberties 


with her, had induced Mrs. Croſs to renew her admoni- 
tions frequently, though they were always diſregarded : 
and it was but the evening before they had a long and 
ſerious converſation upon the ſubjet, which ended 
more te the honour of the old lady than the young one. 


Mrs. Croſs, in ſhort was at length ſo thoroughly pro- 
voked at ſome of Mrs. Williamſon's anſwers, as well 


as concerned for her negligence in reſpe& to her cha- 

racter, that ſhe told her plainly, when they ſeparated for 
the night, ſhe wiſhed her huſbard would come, and 
take her under his own protection. 


"Tho perplexity of Mrs. Croſs upon this occaſion 


at Mr. Williamſon's return; but ſhe was, at the ſame 


_ gave. * 
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gave her more uneaſineſs than ſhe had ever felt in her 


life. Aſter having remained ſeveral days in a ſtate of 


the moſt diſagreeable uncertainty, fluctuating between 


poſite impulſes, ſhe determined to acquaint Mr. 
Williamfon for whom ſhe had the ſincereſt eſteem, 


with the obſervations which ſhe had made on his wife's 


behaviour during his abſence. 


Williamſon was equally chagrined and ſurprized at 
the intelligence communicated to him. Sometimes, 
indeed, while he was ſeparated from his Harriot, his 


peace was interrupted by ſuſpicions and apprehenſions; 
and ſometimes he ſtarted with horror from his pillow, 


having dreamt that he ſaw her too familiarly engaged 


with Twiſdale: but his doubts were always diſſipated 


when he reflected upon her ſituation with Mrs. Croſs; 


| and the joy which ſhe expreſſed on ſeeing him again, 
made him reproach himſelf for having ſuſpected her of 


inconſtancy. As he was, therefore, in this ſatisfied 
frame of mind when Mrs. Croſs gave him an account 


of Mrs. Williamſon carriage, during his ſeparation, 


from her, he was unſpeakably diſtreſſed. . I am obli- 
ged to yon, madam, ſaid he to Mrs. Croſs, „for this 


information, though it almoſt diſtracts me. However, 
I ſhall not appear to my wife to have heard any thing 


concerning her indiſcretion. I have ſome buſineſs to 
tranſact in- London which will detain me a few weeks 
perhaps: when that is finiſhed I will carry her down 
to Yorkſhire, far enough out of Twiſdale's way. When 


ſhe is quite removed from him, ſhe will probably have 


no inducement to be indiſcreet : but if I find ſo, with 


all my circumſpection, I will lock her up.” | 
Mrs. Croſs, after having intreated him not to men- 
tion ber in the affair, told him how much ſhe approv- 
ed of his determination, adding, that ſhe hoped he 
would not find Miner under a necollity of naving We = 
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courſe to rigoious meaſures. 
Mrs. Williamſon, not imagining that ſhe was acting 
a criminal part, by receiving Mr. Twiſdale's viſits, | 
| Cid to her huſband, ſoon after the abovementioned 
Iaterview, ** Mr. Twiſdale, my dear, will drink tea 
with us, this afternoon. He is juſt come to town. 
Here is his card.” (Shewing it to him.) 
Williamſon though not naturally a paſſionate man, 
was irritated to ſay, + D—n his card,” (tearing it to 
pieces) ** and hin too.” 
Recollecting himſelf, nb he ad- 
ded, © But why ſhould I d——n him? I recall my 
words. I ſhall be glad to ſee him.” 
With difficulty he uttered the laſt ſyllables, and then 
quitted the room abruptly, to prevent has wife from 
diving into his deſigns. | | 
| Mrs. Williamſon had penetration enough to ſee an 
inconſillency in his behaviour, with regard to Mr. 
Twiſdale; but ſhe had not diſcernment ſufficient to 
gueſs at his intentions. 
Mr. Twiſdale came: Mr. Williamſon received him 
8 and covered the feelings of his heart with 
-©: ſmiles and affability.” Thoſe feelings were ſoon 
rendered almoſt inſupportable, for upon Twiſdale's : 
drawing off his glove, he beheld on his finger the very 
ring which he had preſented to his wife, while he was 
making his addreſſes to her: the ſight of that ring 
hurried him inſtantly to conclude that the wearer of it 
and his wife had been toointimately acquainted during 
his abſence, His concluſion was too precipitate, 
Harriot had, indced, received the ring from Mr. 
Williamſon, while he was her profeſſed lover, and 
ſhould have returned it when ſhe had conſented to be- 
come the wife of his rival; but inſtead of behaving 
with fo 5 diſcretion, ſhe had given it to Mr, 


'Twiſ- 


- Sir.” « For what?” replied Twiſdale. Fort 


8 coward, to diſhonour me. ” « J have neither diſho- 
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Twiſdale a little before her intended marriage with 
bim. Ihe ring confirmed all the jealous haſband's 
ſuſpicions, and was the foundation of a fatal event. 

Soon after the tea- things were removed, Mr. Wil- 
Lamſon aſked Mr. Twiſdale if he would take a walk 
in the garden. Mr. Twiſdale roſe and followed him 
Mrs. Williamſon would have accompanied them, 
« By no means, my dear,” ſaid her huſband, « we 
have ſome private buſineſs together.” She was ſilenced; 
| but the was not eaſy. However, as they were both of 
them unarmed, ſhe apprehended no unhappy conſe. 
quences from their walk. 

At the bottom of the garden there was an arbour. 
Mr. Williamſon, ſtepping into it, brought out two 
ſwords, and offered one of them to Mr. Twifdale. 
« You muſt give me the ſatisfaction of a gentleman, 


advantage of my abſence from my wife, like a 


noured you, Sir, nor am Ia coward.” I'll hear no more; 
_ "that ring is deciſive againſt you: defend yourſelf, 3 

At that inſtant Mrs. Williamſon, whoſe impatience 
| would not ſuffer her to remain in the houſe any longer, 
opened the garden-door, and ſaw her huſband and 
Mr. Twiſdale engaged with their ſwords. She ſcream- 
ed, and ran as fait as ſhe could, in order to put a flop 
to their proceedings: but ſhe came too late, They - | 
were both lying on the ground before the arbour. Mr. 
Williamſon was dead: Mr, 7 was 2 
wounded = 
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On CHAsTITYyY. 


more intimately moved 
with pity in my whole life, than when I was read- 


| ing a letter from a young woman, not yet nineteen, in 


which there are theſe lamentable words, . Alas, whither 

« ſhall I fly ? he has deceived, ruined, and left me.” 
The circumſtances of her ſtory are only theſe ordinary 
ones, that her lover was a man of greater fortune than 
ſhe could expect would addreſs her upon honourable 


terms; but ſhe ſaid to herſelf, «© She had wit and 
1 beauty, and ſuch charms as often captivate ſo far as 


4 to make men forget thoſe meaner conſiderations, and 
cc innocent freedoms were not to be denied: A gentle- 
« man of condition is not to be ſhunned purely for be- 


41 ing ſuch ; and they who took notice of it, did it only 


« ont of malice, becauſe they were not uſed by him 
« with the ſame diſtinction. But I would have young 


women, who are orphans, or unguarded with powerful 


alliances, confider with horror the inſolence of wealth: 
Fortune does in a great meaſure denominate what is 


vice and virtue; or if it does not go ſo far, innocence 
5s helpleſs, and oppreflion unpuniſhed without its aſſiſt- 


ance; for this reaſon it is, that I would ſtrictly recom- 
mend to my young females not to dally with men 
whoſe circumftances can ſupport them amidſt their 
falſhood, and have the faſhion of a baſe ſelt-intereſted 


world on their ſule, which inſtead of avenging the 


cauſe of an abuſed woman, will proclaim her diſhonour ; 
while the perſon injured is ſhunned like a peſtilence, he 
who did the wrong ſees no difference in the reception 


©. „ 
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he meets with, nor is he the leſs welcome to the 1eſt of 
the ſex, who are fill within the ow of honour and 
Innocence. 

What makes this circumſtance the more lamentable, 
is, that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have greateſt 
merit and underſtanding. Gentleneſs of diſpoſition, 
and taſte of polite converſation, I have often known 
ſnares towards vice in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs and diſ- 
reliſh of any thing that was agreeable have been the 
only defences of virtue in others. I have my unhappy 
correſpondents letter before me ; and ſhe ſays ſhe. 18 
ſare he is ſo much a gentleman, and he has that natural 
ſoftneſs, that if he reads any thing moving on this - 
ſabje& in my paper, it will certainly make him think. 
Poor girl! · Cæſar aſhamed! Has not he ſeen Pharſalia?” 
Does the poor creature imagine that a ſcrap of paper» | 
& collection of ſentences, and an old man's talk of 


pleaſures which he is paſt, will have an effect upon him 
who could go on in a ſeries. of falſeſhood ; 2 drog 


ambiguous ſentences in her abſence, to give her falſe 
hope from the repetition, of them by ſome friend that 
heard them; that could paſs as much time in the pur- 
ſait of her, as would have attained ſome uſeful art or - 
ſcience ; and that only to attain a ſhort revel of his. 
ſenſes under a ſtupor of faith, honour and conſcience 2 
No; the deſtruction of a well-educated young woman 
is not accompliſhed by the crhninal, wha is gailty of it, , 
in a ſudden tart of defire ; he is not ſurpriſed i into it by 
frailty; but arrives at it by care, ſkill and meditation. 
It is no ſmall aggravation of the guilt, that it is a 
thouſand times conquered and reſiſted, eyen while it is . 
proſecuted., He that waits tor fairer occaſions, for riper - 
waſhes, for the removal of a Particular objetlion, or the - 
conqueſt of any certain ſcruple, has it in his power to 
obey his cnnſcience, which, often calls him, during the - 


- Py; intrigus. - 


% 
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Intrigue, a villain and a deſtroyer. There can be nothing 
. faid for ſuch an evil; but that the reſtraints of ſhame 
and ignominy are broken down by the prevalence of 
. euſtom. I don't, indeed, expect that my precautions 
will have any great weight with men of mode; but 1 
know not but they may be ſome way efficacious on thoſe 
who have not yet taken their party as to vice and virtue 
for life ; but 1 know not how it is, our ſex has 
_ uſurped acertain authority to exclude chaſtity out of the 
catalogue of maſculine virtues ; by which means fe- 
males adventure all againſt thoſe who have nothing to 
loſe ; and they have nothing but empty ſighs, tears 
and reproackes againſt thoſe who reduced them to real 
ſorrow and infamy. But as I am now talking to the 
world yet untainted, I will venture to recommend 
chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualification. 
It is methinks very unreaſonable that the diſſigulty of 
®ttaining all other good habits is what makes them 
honqurable, but in this caſe the very attempt is become 
Tidiculous. But in ſpite of all the raillery of the world, 
truth is till truth, and will have beauties inſeparable 
from it. I ſhould upon this occaſion bring examples of 
| heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid of having my paper 
thrown away by the modiſh part of the town, who go 
no farther, at beſt, than the mere abſence of ill, and 
are contented to be rather irreproachable than praiſe- 
worthy : In this particular, a gentleman, in the court 
of Cyrus, reported to his majeſty the charms and beauty 
of Panthea, and ended his panegyrick by telling him, 
that fince he was at leiſure he would carry him to viſit | 
her, but that prince, who is a very great man to this - 
day, anſwered the pimp, becauſe he was a man of 
quality, without roughneſs, and ſaid with a ſmile, «If | 
« T ſhould viſit her upon your introduction now I have 
_ « leiſure, I don't know but I wight 89 again upon her 
* own 
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on invitation, when I ought to be better employed. 
But when I caſt about all the inſtances which I have 
met with in all my reading, I find not one ſo generoũds, 
fo honeſt, and ſo noble as that of Joſeph in holy writ : 
| When his maſter had truſted him fo unreſervedly, (io 
ſpeak it in the emphatical manner of the ſcripture) «4 He 
% knew not ought he had ſave. the bread which he did 
eat,“ he was ſo unhappy as to appear irreſiftibly 
beautiful to his miſtreſs ; but when this ſhameleſs woman 
proceeds to ſolicit him, how gallant is his anſwer ? Be- 
hold my maſter wotteth not what is with me in the 
% houſe, and hath committed all that he hath to my 
« hand, there is none greater in the houſe than I, 
neither hath he kept back any thing from me but 
* thee, becauſe thou art his wife.” The ſame argument 
 whicha baſe mind would have made to itſelf for com- 
mitting the evil, was to this brave man the greateſt 
motive for forbearing it, that he could do it with im- 
punity; the malice and falſhood of the diſappointed 
woman naturally aroſe on that occaſion, and there is but 
a ſhort ſtep from the practice of virtue to the hatred of 
it. It would therefore be worth ſerious conſideration in 
both ſexes, and the matter is of importance enough to 
them, to aſk themſelves whether they would change 
lightneſs of heart, indolence of mind, chearful meals, 
untroubled ſlumbers, and gentle diſpoſitions, for a con- 
ſtant pruriency which ſhuts out all things that are great 
or indifferent, clouds the imagination with inſenfibility 
and prejudice to all manner of delight, but that which 
is common to all creatures that extend their ſpecies. 
A looſe behaviour, and an inattention to every thing 
that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of this petu- 
| lancy, is obſervable in the generality of the youth of 
both ſexes in this age. It is the one common face ß 
moſt public meetings, and breaks in upon the 5 = 
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Iwon'tfay ſeverity, that we oughttoexerciſein churches · 
The pert boys and flippant girlz are bat faint followers 
of thoſe in the ſame inclinations at more advanced years, 
I know not who can oblige them to mend their man. 
ners; all that I pretend to, is to enter my proteſt that 
they are neither fine gentlemen nor fine ladies for this 
behaviour. As for the portraitures which I would pro- 
poſe, as the images of agreeable men and women, if 
they are not imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, 
_ as I remember Mr. Dryden did on the like occaſion, 
when a young fellow, juſt come from the play of Cleo- 
menes, told him in raillery againſt the continency of his 
principal character, If I had been alone with a lady-1 
mould not have paſſed my time like your Spartan; 
That may be,” anſwered the bard with a very grave 
face; * give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are ne 


a gel rg. 37 


On Morzs rv. 


** ah fly is 8 of every thing that is criminal !: 
> Falſe medefly of ovny thin that i 15 agſabbianablt. 
App1s0 Ne | 


ODESTY is not only an ornament.” but alſo a 

guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and de- 

licate feeling in the ſoul, which makes her ſhrink and 
withdraw herſelf from every thing that has danger in 
it. It is ſach an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns her to 
' ſhun the firſt een of every * which is hurt- 

ful. 

I. cannot at t preſent recollef either the place © or 
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time of what I am going to mention; but I have read 
ſomewhere in the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the 
women of the country were ſeized with an unaccount- 
able melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to 
make away themſelves, The ſenate, after having 


tried many expedients, to prevent this ſelf-murder, 


which was ſo frequent among them, publiſhed an 
edict, that if any woman whatever ſhould lay violent 
hands upon herſelf, her corpſe ſhould be expoſed naked 


in the ſtreet, and dragged about the city in the moſt 


public manner. This edi& immediately put a ſtop 
to the practiſe which was before ſo common. We 
may ſee in this inſtance the ſlrength of female modeſty, 
which was able to overcome the violence even of 
madneſe and deſpair. The fear of ſhame, in the fair- 


„ prevalent than chat of 
death. 


If modeſty has ſo great an influence over our ac- 


tions, and is in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence to 


virtue; what can more undermine morality than 


that politeneſs which reigns among the unthinking 


Part of mankind, and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt 


ingenuous part of our behaviour; which recommends | 


impudence as good breeding, and keeps a man always 


in countenance, not becauſe he is n but be- 
cauſe he is ſhameleſs. 


Seneca thought modeſty ſo great a check to vice, 


_ thathe preſcribes to us the practiſe of it in ſecret, and 


adviſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves, upon imaginary oc- 


caſions, when ſuch as are. real do not offer themſelves ; 


. for this is the meaning of his precept, that when we 
are bx ourſelves, and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we 


ſhould fancy that Cato ſtands before us, and ſees every 


thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh modeſty out of 


the world, ſhe. carries away with ker half the virtue 
that i 15 Wü. Ws After 
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. Aﬀer thoſe reflections on modeſty, as it is a virtue, 
I mult obſerve, that there i is a vicious modeſty, which 
juſtly deſerves to be rediculed, and which thoſe' p-r- 
ſons very often diſcover, who value themſelves moſt 
upon a well-bred confidence. This happens when a 
man is aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and would 
not upon any conſideration be ſarpriſed in the praftiſe 
of thoſe duties, for the performance of which he wag 
ſent into the world. Many an impudent libertine 
would bluſh to be caught in a ſerious diſcourſe, and 
would ſcarce be able to ſhew his head, aſter having 
diſcloſed a religious thought. decency of behaviour, 
all outward ſhew of virtue, ad abhorrence of vice, 
are carefully avoided by this ſet of ſhame-faced people, 
as what would diſparage their gaiety of temper, 2nd 
 Infallibly bring them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a 
_  Poorneſs of ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch 2 


_ degenerate abject ſtate of mind, as one would think 


human nature incapaole of, did we not meet with fre- 
quent inſtances of it in ordinary converſation. . 

There is another kind of vicious modeſty which 
makes a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his pro- 
_ feffion, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it 
was not in his choice to prevent, and 1s not in his 
power to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by any 
of the afore-mentioned circumſtances, he becomes 
much more ſe by being out of countenance for them. 


They ſhould rather give him occaſion to exert a noble 


ſpirit, and to palliate thoſe imperfections which are 

not in his power, by theſe perfections which are; or to 

uſe a very witty alluſion of an eminent author, 

he ſhould imitate Char, who becauſe his head was bald : 
covered that defect with . ä 


E 
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On HAPPINESS. 


K now then this wah, ik for man to know, 
Virtue alone is 1 below. Porz. 


I Ought hourly to be looking up with tpn and 
praiſe to the creator of my being, for having 
formed me of a diſpoſition that throws off every par- 
ticle of ſpleen, and either directs my attention to 
objects of chearſulneſs and joy; or enables me to look 
upon their contraries as I do on ſhades in a piQure» 
which add force to the lights, and beauty to the whole. 
With this happineſs of conſtitution, I can behold | 
the luxury of the times, as giving food and cloathing 
to the hungry and the naked; extending our com- 
merce, and promoting and encouraging the liberal 
arts. I can look upon the horrors of war, as produc- 
tive of the bleflings and enjoyments of peace; and upon 
the miſeries of mankind, which I cannot relieve, with 
a thankful heart that my own lot has been more 
favourable. - 
There is a paſſage in that a original poem, 
called the Splten, which pleaſes me more than almoſt 
any thing I have read. The paſſage is this: 
Happy the man, who,.tnnocent, 
Griewves not at ills, he can't prevent; 3 
His if does with the current glide, 
Not puſfing pull d againſt the tide : 
He, paddling by the Jcuffling crowd, 
Sees unconcern d, life's wag r row'd : 
And when he can't prevent foul play. 
Izjeys the Follies of the Fray, 
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The laughing philoſopher has always appeared to 
me, a more eligible character than the weeping one; 
but before I fit down either to laugh or cry at the 
follies of mankind, as I have publicly enlifted myſelf 
in their ſervice, it becomes me to adminiſter every 

thing in my power to relieve or cure them. For this 

purpoſe I ſhall here lay before my readers ſome 
looſe hints on a ſubje& which will; I hope excite their 
attention, and contribute towards the expelling from 

the heart thoſe malignant and ſallen humours, which 

deſtroy the harmony of ſocial life. 

If we make obſervations on human nature, either 
from what we feel in ourſelves, or ſee in others, we 
' ſhall perceive that almoſt all the uneaſineſs of mankind 
owe their riſe to inactivity or idleneſs of body or 
mind. A free or briſk circulation of the blood is 
abſolutely neceſſary towards the creating eaſineſs and 
good humour; and is the only means of ſecuring us 
from a reſtleſs train of idle thoughts, which cannot 
fail to make us burthenſome to ourſelves , and diſſatiſ- | 
fied with all about us. 

Providence has therefore ar provided for the 
generality of mankind, by compelling them to uſe 
that labour, which not only procures them the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, but peace and health, to enjoy them 
with delight. Nay farther, we find how eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary it is that the greateſt part of mankind ſhould be 


5 obliged to earn their bread by labour, from the ill uſe 


that is almoſt univerſally made of thoſe riches which 
exempt men from it. Even the advantages of the beſt 
education are generally found to be inſufficient to 
keep us within the limits of reaſon and moderation. 
How hard do the very beſt of men find it, to force 
upon themſelves that abſtinence or labour, which the 
narrowneſs of their circumſtances does not immediate- 
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ly compel them to? Is there really one in ten, who 
by all the advantages of wealth and leiſure, is made 


more happy in reſpe to himſelf, or more. uſeful to 


mankind ? What numbers do we daily ſee of ſuck 
perſons, either rioting in luxury, or ſleeping in ſloth, 


for one who makes a proper uſe of the advantages 


which riches give for the improvement of himſelf, or 
the happine!s of others ? And how many do we meet 
with, who for their abuſe of the bleſſings of life, are 


given up to perpetual uneaſineſs of mind, and to the a 


greateſt agonies of bodily pain 3 
Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders this point, will diſcover 


that riches are by no means ſuch certain bleſſings as 


the poor imagine them to be: on the contrary, he will 
perceive that the common labours and employments 
of life are much better ſuited to the majority of man- 
kind, than proſperity and abundance would be with- 
out them. 3 „ 
It was a merciful ſentence which the creator paſſed 
on man for his diſobedience, by the /wweat of thy face 
Halt thou eat thy bread: for the puniſhment itſelf he 


ſtands indebted for health, ſtrength, and all the enjoy- ; 
ments of life, Though the firſt paradiſe was forfeited 
for his tranſgreſſion, yet by the penalty inflicted for 


that tranſgreſſion, the earth is made into a paradiſe 


again, in the beautiful fields and gardens which we 
_ ſee daily produced by the labour of man. And though 


the ground was pronounced curſed for his diſobedience; 


yet is that curſe ſo ordered, as to be the puniihment, 


chiefly and almoſt ſolely of thoſe,who, by intemperance 


or ſloth inflict it upon themſelves. 


Even from the wants and weakneſſes of mankind, are 
the bands of mutual ſupport and affection derived. The 
neceſſities of each, which no man of himſelf can ſuf- 
iciently ſupply, compel him to contribute towards the 
benefit of others; and while be labours oaly for his 


2 own 
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own advantage, he is promoting the univerſal good of 
all around him. 

Health is the bleſſing that every one wiſhes to en- 
Joy ; but the multitude are ſo unreaſonable, as to defire 
to purchaſe it at a cheaper rate than it is to be obtain- 
ed. The continuance of it is only to be ſecured by 
exerciſe or labour. But the misfortune 1s, that the 
Poor are too apt to overlobk their own enjoyments, and 
to view with envy the eaſe and affluence of their ſu- 
periors, not conſiderin 8 that the uſual attendants upon 
great fortunes are anxiety and diſeaſe. 
Ie: it be true, that thoſe perſons are the happieſt, who 

have the feweſt wants, the rich man is more the object 
of compaſſion than envy. However moderate his in- 
clinations may be, the cuſtom of the world lays him 
under 'a- kind of neckfüty of living up to his fortune. 
He muſt be ſurrounded by an uſeleſs train of ſervants; - 
his appetite muſt be palled with plenty, and his peace 
Invaded by crouds. He muſt give up the pleaſures and 
endearments of domeſtic life, to be the ſlave of party 
and faction. Or if the goodneſs of his heart ſhould 
Incline him to acts of humanity and benevolence, he 
will have the frequent mortification of ſeeing his cha- 
rities ill beſtowed, and by his inability to relieve all, 
the cenſtant one of making more enemies by his refu- 
ſals, than friends by his benefactions. If we add to 
theſe conſiderations a truth, which I believe ſew per- 
ſons will diſpute, namely, that the greateſt fortunes, 
by adding to the wants of their poſſeſſors, uſually ren- 
der them the moſt neceſſitous of men, we ſhall find 
| greatneſs and happineſs to be at a wide diſtance from 
one another, If we carry our enquiries till higher 5 
if we examine into the ſtate of a king and even en- 
throne him, like our own, in the hearts of his people; 
if che life of a father be a life of care and anxiety, to 


\ 
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be the father of a people is a pre-eminence to de ho- 
noured, but not envied. 

This happineſs of life is, I believe, generally to be 
found in thoſe ſtations, which neither totally ſubje& 
men to labour, nor abſolutely exempt them from it. 
Power is the parent of diſquietude, ambition of diu 

pointment, and riches of diſeaſe. 
I will conclude theſe reflections with the following 
fable. 


« Lahour, the ofipeing of want, and the mother of 
<« health and contentment, lived with her two daugh- - 
« ters in alittle cottage by the fide of a hill, at a 
great diſtance from town. They were totally unac- 
66 « with the great, and had kept no better 
« company than the neighbouring villagers : But 
1 having a deſire of ſeeing the world, they forſook 
4 their companions and habitation „ and deter- 
% mined to travel. Labour went ſoberly along the 
4 road, with health on her right-hand, who by the 
40 ſprightlineſs of her converſation, and ſongs of chear- 
«« fulneſs and joy, ſoftened the toils of the way; while 
4 contentment went ſmiling on the left, per 
4 the ſteps of her mother, and, by her perpetual 
« humour, encreaſing the vivacity of her ſiſter. 
« In this manner they travelled over foreſts and 
% through towns and villages, till at laſt they arrived 
at at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance 
« into the great city, the mother conjured her daught- 
« ers never to looſe ſight of her; for it was the will 
of Jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 
4 attended with the utter ruin of all three. But health 
% was of too gay a diſpoſition to regard the council of 
_ & labour: ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by 
« intemperance, and at laſt died in child-birth of 
66 diſeaſe. 9 in the abſence of her ſiſter, 


n 3 
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gave herſelf up to the enticements of ſloth, and was 
* never heard of after: While labour, who could 
4% have no enjoyment without her daughters, went 
4c every where in ſearch of them, till ſhe was at laſt 
« ſeized by laſhrude 3 in her way, and — in miſery. 5 
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The ART of HAPPINESS. 


Lowe, bope, ant os. fair FE I Smiling train; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain. 0 Porz. 


Good temper is one of the principal ingredients 

of happineſs. This, it will be ſaid, is the work 
of nature, and muſt be born with us; and ſo in a good 
meaſure it 1s ; yet oftentimes it may be acquired by 
art, and * improved by culture. Almoſt every 
object that attracts our notice, has its bright and its 


dark ſide: He that habituates himſelf to look at the 


diſpleaſing fide, will ſour his diſpoſition, and conſe. 
quently impair his happineſs ; while he who confiant- 
ly beholds it on the bright fide, inſenſibly meliorates 
his temper, and in conſequence of it, improves his own 
| happineſs, and the happineſs of all about him. 
Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends. 'They are both 
of them women in years, and alike in birth, fortune, 
education, and accompliſhments. They were origin- 
ally alike in temper too; but by different manage- 
ment, are grown the reverſe of each other Aracbne 
has accuſtomed herſelf to look only on the dark fide 
. of every object. If a new poem or play makes its ap- 
nce, with a thouſand brilliancies, and but one or 
two blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſæims over the paſſages that 
owe yu her — and dwells upon thoſe only 
that 


—þ 


r 
£ 


ganey; but if you take a walk with her in it, ſhe talks 


| down in one of her temples, to enjoy a delightful pro- 


_ gloom over all, by giving you the hiſtory of her own 


that her friends are grave. 


 hibituating herſelf to look only on the bright fide of 


de entertained or inirrufted, and therefore ſeldom 


bes | . af 
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that fill her with diſlike. If you ſhew her a very ex- 
cellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome part of the drapery 
which has been neglected, or to a hand or finger 
which has been left unfiniſhed. Her garden is a very | 
beautiful one, and kept with great neatneſs and ele- 


to you of nothing but blights and ſtorms, of ſnails and 
caterpillars, and how impoſſible it is to keep it from 
the litter of falling leaves and worm-caſts. If you ſit 


ſpe, ſhe obſerves to you, that there is too much 
wood, or too little water; that the day is too ſunny, 
or too gloomy ; that it is ſultry or windy ; and finiſhes | 
with a long harangue upon the wretchedneſs of our 
climate. When you return with her to the company» 
in hopes of a little chearful converſation, ſhe caſts a 


bad health, or of ſome melancholy accident that has 
befallen one of her daughter's children. Thus ſhe 
inſenſibly ſinks her own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of all 
around her, and at laſt diſcovers, ſhe knows not why, 


Malia is the reverſe of all this. By conſtantly | 


objects, ſhe preſerves a perpetual chearfulneſs in her- 
ſelf, which, by a kind of happy contagion, ſhe com- 
municates to all about her. If any misfortune has 
befallen her, ſhe conſiders it might have been worſe, 
and is thankful to-providence for an eſcape. She re- 
joices in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportunity of 
knowing herſelf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſne can com- 


municate the happineſs ſhe enjoys. She oppoſes every 


man's virtues to his failings, and can find out ſome- 
thing to cherith and applaud in the very worſt of her 
acquaintance. She opens every book with a defire to 


Qz _ miſſes 
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n ies what ſhe looks for. Walk with her, though it 
be but on a heath or a common, and ſhe will diſcover 
numberleſs beauties unobſerved before, in the hills, 
che dales, the brooms, brakes, and the variegated flow- 
ers of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every change of 
weather and of ſeaſon, as bringing with it ſomething of 
health or convenience. In converſation it is a rule 

with her never to ſtart a ſubje& that leads to any thing 
gloomy or diſagreeable; you therefore never hear her 
repeating her own grievances, or thoſe of her neigh- 
bours, or (what is worſt of all) their faults and imper- 
fections. If any thing of the latter kind be mentioned 
in her hearing, ſhe has the addreſs to turn it into 
entertainment, by changing the moſt odious railing 
into a pleaſant raillery. Thus Meliſſa, like the bee, 
gathers honey from every weed; while Aracbne, like 
the ſpider, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt flowers. The 
conſequence is, that of two tempers, once very nearly 
allied, the one is for ever ſour and diſſatisfied, the 
other always gay and chearful : the one ſpreads an 
univerſal gloom ; the other a continual ſunſhine, 
There is nothing more worthy of our attention thay 
- this art of happineſs. In converſation, as well as life, 
| happineſs very often depends upon the lighteſt inci- 
dents. The taking notice of the badneſs of the weather, 
a north eaſt wind, the approach of winter, or any 
trifling circumſtance of the diſapreeable kind, ſhall 
inſenſibly rob a whole company of its good humour, 
and fling every member of it into the vapours. If 
therefore we would be happy in ourſelves, and are de- 
| irous of communicating that happineſs to all about 
us, theſe minutie of converſation ought carefully to be 
attended to. The brightneſs of the ſky, the length. 
ening of the days, the encreaſing verdure of the ſpring, 
tte arrival of any little piece of good news, or what- 


\ 
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ever carries with it the moſt diſtant glimpſe of joy, 
ſhall frequently be the parent of, a ſocial and happy 
converſation. Good manners exact from us this re- 
gard to our company. The clo«n may repine at the 
ſunſhine that ripens his harveſt, becauſe his turnips are 
burnt up by it; but the man of refinement will extract 
pleaſure from the thunder ſlorn, to «hich he is expoſ- 
ed, by remarking, on tke plenty and refreſhment which 
may be expected from ſuch a ſhower. | 
Thus does good-manners. as well as good - ſenſe, direct | 
us to look at every object on the bright ſide ; and by 
thus acting, we cheriſh and improve both the ove and 
the other. By this practice it is that Melia is become 
the wiſeſt and the beit-bred woman living: And by 
this practice may every man and womap arrive at that 
eaſy benevolence of temper, which the world calls 


good na*ure, and the ſcripture charity, whoſe natural. : 7 


and, never failing frat? is Herrin ESS. 
8888788878757 


The ABSURDITY of ExTREMES, 


Ti education forms the — mine: „ 
Fuſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin d. Porn. 


Am an humble couſin to two ſiſters, who though 

-they are good-humoured. good fort of people, and 
(all things conſidered) behave to me tolerably well, yet. 
their u anners and diſpoſitions are ſo extremely oppo» 
fite, that the tak of pleafing them is rendered very 
difficult and troubleſ me. The elder of my couſins is 
a very jolly free-hearted girl, and fo great an enemx 
wy Kinds of * that you * ſee her with fa 


much 
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much as a pin in her gown ; while the younger, who 
thinks in her heart that her ſiſter is no better than a 
. Slattern, runs into the con trary extreme, and is in every 


thing he does an abſolute Fidfad. She takes up al- 
moſt as much ti ne to put on her gown, as her ſiſer 
does to dirty one. The elder is too thoughtleſs to re- 
member wha! {he is to do, and the other is ſo tedious 
in dving it, that the time is always elapſed in which it 
was nec-fTar; for to be done. If you lend any thing 
to the elder yuu are ſure to have it loſt; or if you 
would borrow any thing of the younger, it is odds but 
| the refaſes it from an opinion that you will be leſs care- 
ful of it than herſe!f. Whatſoever work is done by one 
ſiſter, is too flight to, hang together for an hour's wear? 
and whatſvevcr is undertaken by the other, is general. 
ly too nice and curiuus to be finiſhed. 

As they are conſtantly bed-fellows, the firſt ſleep of 
the elder is ſure to be broken by the younger, whoſe 
uſual time of undreſſing and folding up her cloaths, is 
at leaſt an hour and a half, allowing a third part of 
that time for hinderance, occafioned by ter elder 
filler's * which lie ſcattered every where in the 
Way. 

* they had hs, I know 3 how it would be: 
The elder would loſe her's by ſaying yes too ſoon, and 
the younger by ſaying uo too often. If they were 
| wives, the one would be too haſty to do any thing 
right, and the other too tedious to do any thing plea- 
fing : Or were they mothers, the daughters of the 
elder would be playing at taw with the boys, and the 
ſons of the younger drefling dolls with the miſſes. 

I wiſh, fir, you would be ſo kind to theſe couſins of 
mine as to favour them with your advice. I have ſaid 
already that they are b6th goed- humoured ; and if you 
Could prevail open the * to dorrow from the 
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younger a little thought and neatneſs ; and upon the 
younger to add to her exactneſs a little of the careleſs 


freedom of the elder; you would make them very 


amiabie women, and me the hapf jieſt of all humble 
— 8 : IM 


HIBERNATE 


On BeauTY and FLATTERY. 


Beauties like princes from their very youth, 3 
Are perfect ftrangers to the wiice of truth. Porn. 


Friend cf mine has two daughters, whom I will 
call Lætitia and Daphne ; the former is one of 
the greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, the 
latter no way remarkable for any charms in her perſon. 
Upon this one circumſtance of their outward form, the 
the good and ill of their lives ſeem to turn. Letitia 
has not from her very childhood, heard any thing elſe 
but commendations of her f.atures and complexion, by 
which means ſhe is no other than nature made her, a 
very beautiful outſide. The conſciouſneſs of her 
charms has rendered her inſupportably vaia and inſo - 
lent, towards all who have to do with. her. Daphne, 
who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had ever 
been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome 
accompliſhment to make up for the want of thoſe 
attractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor Daphne 
was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate wherein ſhe was 
concerned ; her diſcourſe had nothing to recommend 
it but the good ſenſe of it; and ſhe was always under 
a neceſſity to have very well conſidered what ſhe was 
| fo ſay before ſhe uttered it; while Le/itia was liſtened 
| | . | to 


1 — 
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to with partiality, and approbation fat on the eoua- 
| tcnances of thoſe ſhe converſed with, before ſhe come 
| municated what ſhe had to ſay, Theſe cauſes have 
produced ſuitable effects, and Lætitia is as infipid a 
companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. Letitia, 
confident of favour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe ; 
| Daphne, deſpairing of any inclination towards her per- 
ſon, has depended only on her merits. Letit:a has 
always ſomething in her air that is ſullen, grave, and 
diſconſolate. Daphne has a countenance that appears 
chearful, open, and unconcerned. A young gentleman 
faw Lætitia this winter at a play, and became her cap- 
tive. His fortune was ſuch, he wanted very little in- 
troduction to ſpeak his ſentiments tu her father. The 
lover was admitted with the utmoſt freedom into the 
family, where a conſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks, 
and diſtant civilities, were the higheſt favours he could 
obtain of Lætitia; while Daphne uſed him with the 
good humour, familiarity, and innocence of a ſiſter : 
inſomuch that he would often ſay to her, Dear Daph- 
ne, qwwert thou but as hand/ome as L#titia !J=——She 
received ſuch language with that ingenuous and pleaſ- 
ing mirth, which is natural to a woman without 
5 deſign. He ſtill fighed in vain for Lætitia, but found 
certain relief in the agreeable converſation of Daphne. 
At length, heartily tired with the haughty impertinence 
of Letitia, and charmed with the repeated inſtances of 
good humour he had obſerved in Daphne, he one day 
told the latter, that he had ſomething to ſay to her he 
hoped ſhe would be pleaſed with. Faith Daphne, 
conünued he, I am in love with ehee, and deſpiſe thy 
fer fencerey. The manner of his declaring himſelf 
gave his miſtreſs occaſion for a very hearty laugh. 
ay. ſays he, I knew you would laugh at me, but 
£ will aſt your father. He did fo ; the father received 
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;ntelligence with no leſs joy than ſurprize, and was 
very glad he had now no care left but for his beanry, 


which he thought he could carry to market at leiſure. 


I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo muck 
a great while, as this conqueſt of my friend Daphne's. 
All. her acquaintances congratulate her upon her 
chance-medly, and laugh at that premeditating mur- 
derer her ſiſter. As it is an argument of a light mind, 


to think the worſe of ourſelves for the imperfections of 


our perſons, it is equally below us to value ourſelves upon 
the advantages of them. The female world ſeem to be 


a people almoſt as unſufferable as the profeſſed wits. 
«© Monſieur St Ewrement has concluded one of his 


* eflays with affirming, that the laſt fighs of a hand- 
% ſome woman are not ſo much for the loſs of her life, 


Perhaps this raillery is purſaed 


4 as of her beauty. 
* too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious remark, 


«« that a woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her own 


« beauty, and that ſhe values it as her favourite diſ- 
« tinction. From hence it is that all arts, which 
« pretend to im prove or preſerve it, meet with ſs 
« general a reception among the ſex. To ſay ng. 
«« thing of many falſe helps, and contraband wares of 


66 beauty, which are daily vended in this great mart, 


«© there is not a maiden-gentlewoman, of a good fa- 
. « mily, in any county of South Britain, who has not 
« heard of the virtues of May dew, or is unfurniſhed 


„ with ſome receipt or other in favour of her com- 


* plexion; and I have known a phyſician of learning 
% and ſenſe, after eight years ſtudy in the univerſity, 
« and a courſe of travels into moſt countries of urepo. 


© owe he firſt raiſing of his fortune to a co'metiCc 
Ks waſh, : WE: Þ 


— 


—— 


almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in this particular; for 5 
which reaſon, I ſhall recommend the following extract 
out of a friend's letter, to the profeſſed beauties, who are 


© a 


4 
66 
4 
oC 


40 


40 
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This has given me occaſion to conſider how ſo 
univerſal a diſpoſition 1 in womankind which ſprings 
from a laudable motive, the deſire of pleaſing, and 
proceeds upon an opinion, not altogether groundleſs, 
that nature helped by art may be turned to their 
adi antage. And methinks, it would be an accept- 
able ſervice to take them out of the hands of quacks 
and pretenders, and to prevent their impoſing upon 
themielves, by diſcovering to them the true 29 55 
and art of improving beauty. 


In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, 


it will be — to lay down a few preliminary 
maxims, Viz. : 
« That no woman can | be handſome by the force of 
features alone, any more than the can be 4vitty only 
by the. help of ſpeech. 

That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and 
affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than 
the ſmall-pox. 

« That no woman is capable. of being beautiful. 
who is not incapable of being falſe. 

« And, that what would be edious in a friend, is 


deformity in a miſtreſs, 


From theſe few principles, thus laid down, it will 


be eaſy to prove, that che true art of aſſiſting beauty, 


conſifts in embelliſhing the whole perſon by the pro- 
per ornament of virtuous and commendable quali- 


ties. By this help alone it is, that thoſe who are 


the favourite work of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden 
expreſſes it, the porcelian clay of human kind be- 


come animated, are in a capacity of exerting their 


charms : and thoſe who ſem to have been neglected. 


like models wrought in haſte, by it are capable i in a 
great meaſure of finiſhing what was left imper- 
teft, | 


_ It 
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« It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
4c ſex, which was created to refine the joys, and ſoften 
« the cares of humanity, by the moſt agreeable par- 


« ticipation, to conſider them merely as objects of 


« fight, This is abridging them of their natural 
extent of power, to put. them upon a level with 
*« their pictures at Kneller's. How much nobler i "= 
* the contemplation of beauty heightened by virtue, 


and commanding our eſteem and love, while it draws 
our obſervation? How faint and. ſpiritleſs are the . 


* charms of a_coquet, when compared with the real 
© lovelineſs of Sophronia's innocence, piety, good 
© humour and truth; virtues which add a new ſoſt- 
«© neſs to her ſex, and even beautify her beauty! That 


* apreeableneſs, which muſt otherwiſe have appeared 


« no longer in the modeſt virgin, is now preſerved in 


« the tender mother, the prudent friend, and the 
4 faithful wife, Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas 
may entertain the eye, but not affect the heart; and 


c ſhe, who takes no care to add to the natural graces 


« of her perſon any excelling qualities, may be allow- . 


% ed\ſtill to amuſe, as a picture, but not to triumph 
«6 as a beauty. 


« When Adam, is introduced by Milton deſcribing 


« Rye in Paradiſe, and relating to the angel the 


« impreſſions he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt crea- 


« tion, he does not repreſent her like a Grecian Fenus, 


« by her ſhape or features, but by the luſtre of her 

« mind, which ſhone in m and gave them he 

« power of charming. 9890 
Grace was in all ber flies, Heav 1 in * 9e. > 
I all ber geſtures dignity and ts 


«© Without this irradiating power he proudeſt fair IN 


% one _- to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her 
"oo . 
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« to the contrary, that her moſt 3 
« uninformed and dead. 

] cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort 
© epitaph written by Ben Jobſon, with a ſpirit which 


% nothing could inſpire but ſuch an object as I have 
4 been deſcribing, 


Underneath this flone doth lie 

A mach virtue as could die; 

| Which oben alive did vigour give 
Yoas mach beauty as could ive.” 


—_— a. 
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Tears of compaſſion, are nature's marks to know an Bonet 
 Heare 8. Vor rains. 


- Youny 8 ak a lady of ancient 254 
£. A. honourable houſes in Cornwall, had from their 
| chuldhood entertained for each other a generous and 
noble paſſion, which had been long oppoſed by their 
friends, by reaſon of the inequality of their fortunes ; 
but their conſtancy to each other, and obedience to 
thoſe on whom they depended, wrought ſo much upon 
| Their relations, that theſe celebrated lovers were at 
length joined in marriage. Soon after the nuptials, 
The bridegroom. was obliged to go into a foreign coun- 
try to take care of a conũderable fortune which was 
left him by a relation, and came very opportunely to 
| Improve their moderate circumſtances. They received 
the congratulations of all the country on this occaſions. 


every evening on the ſea ſhore, near which ſhe live”, 


when they obſerved, upon the nearer app 
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and I remember it was a common ſentence in every 
one's mouth, you ſee how faithful love is rewarded. 


He took this agreeable voyage, and ſent home-every 4 


poſt treſh account of his ſucceſs in his affairs abroad; 
but at laſt (though he deſigned. to return with the next 
ſkip) he lamented in his letters, that buſineſs woald 
detain him ſome time longer from home, betauſe he 
would give himſelf the pleaſure of an n arri- 


val. ”y 


The young lady, after the heat of the ” WF walked 1. 


with a familiar friend, her huſband's kinſwoman; and N 


—— herſelf with what objects they met wich there, * 


or upon diſcourſe of the future methods of life; in the 
happy change of their circumſtances, They mood one > 


evening on the ſhore together in. a perſoct tranquillity, -- - be 


obſerving the ſetting of the ſun, the calm face of the 


deep, and the filent heaving of the waves, which gent⸗ 


Iy rolled towards them, and broke at their ſeet; When 
at a diſtance her kinſwoman ſaw ſomething Hearn 


water which ſhe fancied was a cheft ; and with'a fe | 
told her, ſhe ſaw it firſt, and if it came aſhore full of / 


jewels, ſhe had a right to it. They both "fixed thitir 
eyes upon it, and entertained themſelves with the ſub- 


ject of the wreck, the. couſin ſtill aſſerting her righe; 
but premiſing if it was a prize, to give her a very rich I 4 
coral for her child, of which ſhe was then big, provig-. Py * 


ed ſue might be godmother. Their mirth ſoon a 


it was a human body. The young lady, who 


heart naturally filled with pity and compaſian, mages 4 
many melancholy reflections on the occaſion. Who 


knows (ſaid ſhe) but this man may be the only hope 


and heir of a wealthy houſe, the darling of induigene 
* who are now in impertinent mirth, and plea- 


R 2 ing. 


\ 


2 


5 
we awaked the friend from her trance ; but the wife was 


_  Ereadfalfight | The beſt office we can do is to take care 
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fing themſelves with the thoughts of offering him 4 
bride they have got ready for him ? Or, may he not 
be the maſter of a family that wholly depended on his 
life ? There may, for ought we know, be half a dozen 
fatherleſs children, and a tender wife, now expoſed to 

poverty by his death. What pleaſure might he have 

_ promiſed himſelf in the different welcomes he was to 

| have from her and them? But let us go away, it is a 


that the poor man, whoever he is, may de decently 
buried. She turned away when a wave threw the car. 
taſe on the ſhore, - The kinſwoman immediately 
ſhrieked out, oh, my couſin ! aud fell upon the ground. 
The unhappy wife went to help her friend, when ſhe 
ſaw her own huſband at her feet, and dropt into a 
| ſwoon, upon the body. An old woman who had been 


| the gentleman's nurſe, came out about this time to call 


the ladies in to ſupper, and found her child (as ſhe al- 
ways called him) dead on the ſtiore;-her- miſtreſs and 

- kiafwoman both lying dead by him. Her loud lament. 
Sine, and calling her young maſter to life, ſoon 


dens for ever. 3 | 

When the family and neighbourhood got together 
 - round the bodies, no one aſked any q ueſtion, but the 
_ objeQts before them told the ſtory. 


Incidents of this nature are the more moving when 


they are drawn by perſons concerned in the cataſtro- 
Phe, notwithſtanding they are often oppreſſed beyond 
the power of giving them in a diſtin& light, except we 
HT 
have two original letters written both on the ſame 
, which are to me exquiſite in their different kinds. 


Che occaſion was this : a gentleman who had courted 


„ — roug . and won ber heart, 
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obtained alſo the conſent of her father, to whom ſhe 

was an only child. The old man had a fancy that the 
ſhould be married in the ſame church where hs him- © 7 
ſelf was, in a village in Wefmorland, and made them 
ſet out while he was laid up with the gout at London. 
The bridegroom took only his man, and the bride her 
maid : they had the moſt agreeable journey imagin. 
able to the place of marriage; from whence the bride. 

groom writ the following letter to his wife's father.” 


March 18, 16786 

8 I R, 
. « Aﬀeer a very pleaſant j journey hither, 1 we are pre- 

paring for the happy hour in which I am to be your- 
ſon. I aſſure you the bride carries it in the eye of the 
; vicar who married you, mueh beyond her mother 
though he ſays, your open ſleeves, pantaloons, and 
 ſhoulder-knot, made a much better ſhew than the fini- 
cal dreſs Fam in. However, I am contented to be the 
ſecond fine man this village ever ſaw, and ſhall make 
it very merry before night, becauſe I fall write 2 

from thence. 


Your gf dutiful der, 4 T. D. v 25 


The at gives her duty, and is as beetle > I 


an angel I am the happieſt man. breathigg.“ 
— villagers were aſſembled about tlie church, ad 
the happy couple took a walk in a private gardens - 
The bridegroom's man knew his maſter would ' leave 
the place on a ſudden after the wedding, and ſeeing 


him draw his piſtols the night before, = tkis oppar- | : ; 
tunity to go into the chamber and charge them. Upon + 4 


their return from the garden, they went into that 
room; and after a little fond raillery on the ſubject of * 
| 2 courtſhip, the lover took up a pill which he © 


R 3 „ 
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knew he had unloaded the night before, and preſenting 
| ee with the moſt graceful air, whilſt ſne 
po: looked pleaſed with his agreeable flattery, now, ma- 
dam, repent of all thoſe cruekies you have been 
_ guilty of to me; conſider before you die, how often 
you have made a poor wretch freeze under your caſe- 
ment; you ſhall die you tyrant, you ſhall die, with all 
thoſe inſtruments of death and deſtruction about you, 
-with that inchanting ſmile, thoſe killing ringlets of 
your hair,—Give fire, ſaid ſhe, laughing. He did fo, | 
and ſhot her dead. Who can ſpeak his condition; but 
he bore it ſo patiently as to call up his man. The 
poor wretch entered, and his maſter locked the door 
upon him. Vill, ſaid he, did you charge theſe piſtols? 
de anſwered, yes. Upon which he ſhot him dead with 

| that remaining. After this, amidſt a thouſand broken 
ſoba, piercing groans, and diſtracted motions, he writ 
the following letter to the father of his dead miſtreſs. 


3» 5 x 
# 1 told you truly I was the 
happieſt man alive, am now the moſt miſerable. Your 

lies dead at my feet, killed by my own hands, 
through a miſtake of my man's charging my piſtols 
unknown to me. Him I have murdered. for it. Suck. 
is my wedding day.,—F will immediately follow my 
. wife to her grave: bur before I throw myſelf upon my 


1 | ſword, I command my diftradtion ſo far as to explain. f 


to you. I fear my heart will not together 
till I have ſtabbed it. 0 7 


32 he that killed your daughter, died for it; in the article 


of death, I give you my. thanks, and pray 


for you, 
c 222 7 iſe poli Gs ot 
curſe me.” | 2 5 
A 5 E 


8 8 | 
-- * | 
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eee 
On BzNzvoLENCE. An Roftern Story. 


\ARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emineng. 
throughout all. the caſt for his avarice and .Y 
77 . 


- wealth; his origin was obſcure, as that of the 
which bythe collifion of ſteel and adamant is ftruck out 
Ff darkneſs ; and the patient labour of perſevering dili- . 
gence alone had made him rich. It was remembered. 
that when he was indigent he was thought to be generous ; 
and he was ftill- acknowledged to be inexorably-juſt, . . 
But whether, in his dealings with men, he diſcovered a. 
perfidy which tempted him to put his truſt in gold, or — 
whether in ag he accumulated wealth he 
| diſcovered his own importance to increaſe, Carras. 
pPriſed it more as he uſed it leſs: he gradually loſt the. - 4 
inclination to do geod, as he acquired the power; and 
as the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the: 1 
| freezing influence extended to his boſym. 1 
Zuat though the a was nina 1 
by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet fear led 
' kim conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours of © 
prayer; he performed all the rites of devotion with the 
moſt ſcrupulous punRuality, and had thrice paid his 
vows at the temple of the prophet. That devotion - 
which ariſes from t“ love of God, and ily.in- + 
+ Eludes the love of man, as it connects gratitude with © _ 
-benificence, and exalts that which was moral to divine, 
confers new dignity upon goodneſs, and is the oRje& 
not only of affeftion but reverence. On the contrary, 
6 a tote 8 
1 4 vere. 
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vert the puniſhment which every one wiſhes to be in- 
flicted, or to inſure it by the complication of hypocniſy 
with guilt, never fails to excite indignation and abhor- 
rence. Caraxax, therefore, when he had locked his 
d or, and tur i ing round with a look of circumſpective 
ſuſpicion proceeded to the moſque, was followed by 
every eye with ſilent malignity ; the poor ſuſpended 
their ſupplication when he paſſed by; and though he 
: was known by every man, yet no man ſaluted him. 
Such had been long the life of Carazen, and ſuck 
| was the character which he had acquired, when notice 
was given by proclam: ation, that he was removed to 2 
magnificent building in the center of the city, that his 
table ſhould be ſpread for the public, and that the 
| ranger ſhould be welcome to his bed. I he multitudes 
ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to his door, where they be- 
- held him diftributing bread to the hungry and apparel 
to the naked, his eye ſoftened with compaſſion, and his 
cheek glowing with delight. Every one gazed with 
aſteniihment at the prodigy ;' and the murmur of in- 
numerable voices incresſing like the ſound of ap- 
| proaching thunder, Caraxen beckoned with his hand; 
attention ſuſpended the tumult in a moment, and he 
thus gratified the curiofity which had procured him 
audience. 
To him who touches the mountains and they ſmoke, 
the: almighty and the moſt merciſul, be ev erlaſting 
honour ! He has ordained ſleep to be the miniſter of 
- InſtruQtion, and his viſions have reproved me in the 
night. As I was ſitting alone in my haram, with my 
lamp burning before me, computing the product of my 
merchandize, and exulting in the increaſe of my 
wealth, I fell into a deep ſleep, and the hand of him 
who was in the third heaven was upon me. I beheld 
the angel of death coming forward like a whirlwind, 
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and he ſmote me before I could deprgcate the blow. At 


the ſame moment I felt myſelf lifted from the ground, 


and tranſported with aſtoniſhing rapidity thro' the 
regions of the air. The earth was contracted to an 
atom beneath; andthe ftars glowed round me with a 
luſtre that obſcured the ſun. The gate of paradiſe was 
now in fight ; and I was intercepted by a ſud len 
brightneſs which no human eye could behold : the ir- 
revocable ſentence was now to be pronounced mx 
day of probation was paſt ; and from the evil of my 
life nothing could be taken away, nor could any thing 
be added to the goed. When I reflected that my lot 
for eternity was caſt, which not all the powers of na- 
ture could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook me 3 
and while I ſtood trembling and filent, covered with 


 eonfuſion and chilled with horror, I was thus addrefied 
by the radiance that flamed before me. 


** Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted, de- | 


_ eauſe it was not prompted by the love of God; neither 


can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe it was not 


produced by love of man: for thy own ſake only, haſt + 
thou rendered to every man his due; and thou haſt 


approached the Almighty only for thyſelf, Thou haſt 
not looked up with gratitude, nor around thee with 
kindneſs. Around thee, thou haſt indeed, beheld vice 
and folly ; but if vice and folly could juſtify thy par- 

ſimony, would they not condemn the bounty of Heaven? 


If not upon the fooliſh and the vicious, where ſhall the _ 
fun diffuſe its light, or the clouds diſtil their dew ? = 


Where ſhall the lips of the ſpring breathe fragrance, 


or the hand of autumn diffuſe plenty? Remember. 
Caraxan, that thou haſt ſhut compaſſion from thine 


heart, and graſped thy treaſures with a hand of iron : 


thou haſt lived for thyſelf; and, therefore, henceforth 


for ever thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of 


heaven, and from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou 
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de driven: ſolitude (hall protract the lingering hours of 
eternity,and darxneſs aggravate the horrors of deſpair.” 
At this moment I was drives by ſome ſecret and irre- 
ſiſtable power through the glowing ſyſtem of creation, 
and paſſed innumerable worlds in a moment. As I 
approached the verge of nature, I perceived the ſhadows 
of total and bounlcf: vacuity dcepen before me, a 


' dreadful regi n of eternal ſilence ſolitude and darkneſs! 
Unutterable horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and this 
exclamation burſt from me with all the vehemence of 


deſire: O! tnat I had been doomed for ever to the 


common receptacle of impenitence and guilt! There 
ſociety would have alleviated the torment of deſpair, 


and the rage of fire could not have excluded the 


comfort of light. Or if I had been condemned to re- 


fide on a comet, that would return but once in a 
thouſand years to the regions of light and life; the 


hope of theſe periods, however diſtant, would r 
me in the dreary interval of cold and darkneſs, and 


the viciſſitude would divide eternity into time.“ 


Wuile this thought paſſed over my mind, I loſt ſight 


of the remoteſt ſtar, and the laſt glimmering of light 
was quenched. in utter darkneſs. The agonies of de. 
ſpair every moment increaled, as every moment aug- 
mented my diſtance from the laſt habitable world, I 


reflected with intolerable anguiſh, that when ten thou - 
ſand thouſand years had carried me beyond the reach 


of all but that power who fills-infinitude, I ſhould ſtill 


look forward into an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, 


through which I ſhould ſt . Il drive without ſuccour and 
without ſociety, farther and farther till, for ever and 
ever. I then ſtretched out my hands towards the regions 


of exiſtence, with an emo tion that awaked me. Thus 


have 1 been taught to eſtimate ſociety, like every other 
bleſüng, by its loſs, My heart is warmed ta liberality ; 
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and I am zealous to communicate the happineſs which 
I feel, to thoſe from whom it is derived; tor the ſociety 


of one wretch, whom in the pride of proſperity [ would 
have ſpurned from my door, would, in the dreadſul 


ſolitude to which I was condemned, have been more 
highly prized, than the gold of Afric, or the gems of | 
_ Golconda. 


At this reflection upon this dream, "DYE became 


ſuddenly. ſilent, and looked upward in an eeſtacy of 
gratitude and devotion, the multitude were ſtruck at 


once with the precept and example; and the Cali, t, 
to whom the event was related, that he might be liberal 


beyond the power of gold, commanded it to be record- 
ed for the benefit of poſterity. 


On SELF-Love. A Fazrz. 


"HERE lived in the vale of Koritz, a hermit 2 


named A4allah, who by the power of a taliſman 


could convert any animal whatever into another of a ; 


different ſpecies. His life being as pure as his know- 
ledge was extenſive, he preſzntly became famous over 


the whole eaſt, and all the youth of the adjacent count. 


ries came to him for inſtruction. Among the 1eſt, the 


ſon of the king of Theber was placed by his father 


under the tuition of this celebrated philoſopher. Mon- 
ph ax, for that was the name of the young prince, 
was of a proud, ſelfiſh, and eruel diſpoſition; he look- 
ed upon the other nations of the earth, as tributary va 
ſals to his power, and upon his father's ſubjects, as 


the abje& ſlaves of his pleaſure. Kalapbax, the good 
old king, who tenderly loved his People as a parent, 


would 


— ———— . ¼ꝛ ] Aͤv ⁰ "ns at. va 
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would often lament within himſelf the terribleproſpeR, 
they had before them, which anticipate the calamities 
that were likely to enſue after his death, under the 
reign of his ſucceſſor ; however, that nothing ſhould 
be wanting to contribute to their welfare, or that of 
his own ſon, he took all the methods poſſible to render 
the young prince more humane and tractable; but 
when nothing availed, he at laſt determined to ſend 
him as abovementioned, to the great philoſopher and 
magician Alallab. Accordingly when Monophaz was 
arrived at a little village, where the pupils of diſtinc- 
tion generally reſided, he ſent to command the precep- 
tor to come to him. Atallab, who both knew by his 
art, and was previouſly informed of the temper of his 
- goal diſciple; told the meſſenger, that though his 
birth and fortune ſet a diſtinction between the reſt of 
mankind, yet wiſdom claimed ſuperiority by nature 
over all; and though the prince of Thebet had been 
accuſtomed to command the great ones of the earth, it 
was now his turn to obey and attend the will of his 
maſter. As ſoon as Monophaz received this meſſage, 
which breathed 'a ſpirit of liberty and philoſophy, 
More than what he had been uſed to, he was greatly 
enraged againſt the hermit, and repairing to his cave 
with the ſervants that attended him, reſolved to make 
the good old man fall a victim to his reſentment. 
Hhallah being apprized of the young prince's 
deſign, waited patiently for his coming, upon whoſe 
appearance with a drawn ſword in his hand, he touch- 
ed the taliſman, and Monophaz was inftantly metamor- 
 Phos'd into an emmet. The attendants, upon the 
ſudden diſappearance of their maſter, were greatly 
aſtoniſhed, which the hermit perceiving : * Behold ! 
| ſaid he, pointing to the ground, that inſet which you 
be crawling on the earth, was once Monephaz, your 


| 
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lord, who was to reign uncontroulable over the lives 


of millions, but is now reduced by the power of the 
Almighty, to' lie with reptiles in the duſt ; for before 
his preſence, who created every being for univerſal 
good, and not ſelfiſh delight, the greateſt monarch upon 
the globe is no more than the ſmalleſt mote fluttering in 


the meridian ſun, Learn hence continued he, young 


prince (looking down upon the emmet) that thoſe 
alone are diſtinguiſhed by his preſent and future fa- 
vour, who correſpond with his great deſign of promot- 


ing the good of all his creatures, and guide their lives 


by the unerring dictates of reaſon, and the tender 


ſuggeſtions of humanity, Tis in my power, whom 
you lately ſo. threatened in your wrath, to make you 


continue in this body, as a puniſhment for the raſh 
attempt; but as I perceive by my art, that there will 


be a thorough reformation of your mind with the 


change of your ſhape, and that your future conduct 


: will be both a bleſſing to yourſelf and the reſt of man- 


kind; you ſhall immediately be conveyed back again 
in your own form, with your attendants, to the court 


| of your father at Thebet.” Having ſaid this, Akallab 


touched the taliſman, by which Monophaz found him- 


| ſelf where the magician promiſed to convey him; 
and being convinced, by this experiment, of the weak- 
| neſs and inſufficiency of man, in compariſon to the 


power of heaven, he became afterwards, by his ex- 
ample, a livin Pg . of goocnck to the reſt of the 


world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nud happier ſtate of exiſtence, by unremitted vigilance 
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2. S . 


N e AS A Af ee 


The Day and YEAR confidered. as 
Repreſentation of Lies. 
HE natural advantages which ariſe from the 


Poſition of the earth we inhabit with reſpe& to 
the other planets, afford much employment to mathe- 


matical ſpeculation ; by which it has been diſcovered 


that no other confirmation of the ſyſtem could have 


_ given ſuch commodious diſtributions of light and heat, 
or imparted fertility and pleaſure to ſo great a part of 


a revolving ſphere. 

It may be, perhaps, obferved by the r 
equal reaſon, that our globe ſeems particularly fitted 
for the reſidence of a being, placed here only for a 
ſhort time, whoſe taſk is to advance himſelf to a higher 


of caution, and activity of virtue. 
The dpties required of man are ſuch as human na- 


ture does not willingly perform, and ſuch as thoſe ate 


inclined to delay, who yet intend ſome time to fulfill 
them. It was therefore neceſſary that this univerſal 
reluctance ſhould be counteracted, and the drowſineſs 


cf heſitation awakened into reſolve : that the danger 


of procraſtination ſhould be always in view, and the 


fallacies of ſecurity be immediately detected. 


To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly | 
conſpire. Whatever we ſee, on every ide, reminds us 


of the lapſe of time and the flux of life. The day and 


night ſucceed each other, the rotation of ſeaſons diver- 


ſifies the — the ſun riſes, attains the meridian, de- 


* 


5 
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Clinesand ſets,and the moon every night changes its form. 7 
The day has been conſidered as an image of the 
year, and the year as the repreſentation of life. The 
morning anſwers to the ſpring, and the ſpring to child. 
hood and youth; the noon correſponds to the ſummer, 
and the tummer to the ſtrength of manhood, The 


evening is an emblem of autumn, and autumn of de- 


clining life. The night, with its filence and darkneſs, 
ſhews the winter, in which all the powers of vegetation 


are benumb'd, and the winter points out the time 


when life ſhall ceaſe with all its hopes and pleaſures. 

He that is carried forward, however ſwiftly, by a 
motion equable and eaſy, perceives not the change of 
place but by the variation of objefts. If the wheel of 


life which rolls thus filently along, paſled on through 


undiftinguiſhable uniformity, we ſhould never mark 
1ts approaches to the end of the courſe. If one hour 
were like another; if the paſſage of the ſun did not 
ſhew that the day is waſting ; if the change of ſeafons 
did not impreſs upon us the flight of the year, quan- 


tities of duration equal to days and years would gie 


away unobſerved. If the parts of time were not vari- 


ouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſcern their departure 


or ſucceſſion; but ſhould live thoughtleſs of the paſt, 


and careleſs of the future, without will, and perhaps 
-without power, to compute the periods of life, or to 


compare the time which is already loſt with n 1 

may probably remain. 
But the courſe of time is ſo vikbly aku; that it 

is even obſerved by the birds of paſſage, and by nations 


who have raiſed their minds very little above animal 
inſtinct. There ar: human beings, whoſe language 
does not ſupply them with words by which they can 


number four: but I have read of none tha: have not 


names for day and night, for ſummer and winter, 


$2. Yet 
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Yet it 1s certain that theſe admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too often 


_ vain; and that many who mark with ſuch accuracy 


the courſe of time, appear to have little ſenſibility of 


the decline of lite. Every man has ſomething to do 


which he negleQs ; every man has faults to conquer 


which he delays to combat, 


So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider the 
effects of time, that things neceſſary and certain often 
ſurpriſes us like unexpected contingencies. We leave 
the beauty in her bloom, and after an abſence of 
twenty years, wonder at our return to find her faded. 
We meet thoſe whom we left children, and can ſcarcely 


perſuade ourſelves is treat them as men The travel- 


ler viſits in age thoſe countries through which he 
rambled in his youth, and hopes for merriment in the 
old place. The man of buſineſs, wearied with unſatiſ- 


factory proſperity, retires to the town of his nativity, 


and expect to play away the laſt years with the com- 


panions of his childhood, and recover youth 1 in the 
Felds where he once was young. 


From this inattention, ſo . and ſo mifchiev- | 
ous, let it be every man's ſtudy to exempt himſelf. 
Let him that deſires to ſee others happy make hafte to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed; and remember 


that every moment of delay takes away ſomething from 
the value of his benefadtion. And let him who pur- 


poſes his own happineſs, 1cfle&, that while he forms 
his purpoſe, the day rolls on, and the as cometh» 


when © no man can * 5 
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The extraordinary Hiſtory of BLANCA. 


A VENETIAN LADY. 


 BOUT the end of the fifteenth century, Thomas Y 


Buonaventuri, a young man of Florence, of 'a 
er family, but without fortune, went to live 


with a merchant of the ſame country, who had ſettled 


at Venice: the merchant's houſe was over-againit the 


back door of one that belonged to a noble Venetian, 


whoſe name was Barthelemi Capello. In the houſe of 


Capello there was a young lady of great beauty, whoſe _ ö 
name was Bianca. She was watched with great cir- 
cumſpection, but Buonaventuri frequently ſaw her at 


the window : he had not the leaſt hope of a nearer 
interview, yet, by a natural, and almoſt neceſſary im- 
pulſe, he did all that could be done in ſuch circum- 


ſtances to amuſe her, and expreſs the paſſion with which 


ſhe had inſpired him: he was young and amiable, ſhe 
very ſoon (ceaſed to be indifferent; and, after long 
negociation, the particulars of which are not related, 
the lovers found- means to accompliſh their wiſhes. 
Bianca went every night, aſter the family were retired 
and aſleep, to the chamber of Buonaventuri, in the 

merchant's houſe, by means of the little back door, 
which ſhe left a- jar, and by which ſhe returned before . 


day, without being ſeen by any body. 
After this had continued ſome time, cufom made 
ber leſs cautious, and one night ſhe Raid with her 
Pever till the l was farther advanced than uſual: 


1 it 
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it happened that a baker's boy, who, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, was taking bread from a neigh- 
| bouring houſe, to carry it to the oven, .perceived the. 
little back door, by which Bianca had come out, to be 
a-jar, and ſuppoſing it to have been left open by accl- 
dent, ſhut ir. 
| The young lady came a few minutes 3 
and found it faſt ; in the conſternation and diſtreſs 
which this accident produced, ſhe returned to the 
| Houſe ſhe had juſt quitted, and knocking ſoftly at the 
' door, was let in by her lover, to whom ſhe related what 
had happened. Gratitude and love inſtantly deter- 
' mined him to ſacrifice every thing to her ſafety, and 
he immediately quitted his ſituation, and retired with 
the lady to the houſe of another Florentine, where 
hey remained hidden, with the utmoſt care and pre- 
Caution, till they found an — of eſcaping to 
Florence. 
At Florence he had a little houſe in Via larga, near 
St. Mark's, over-againft a convent of nuns of the 
order of St. Catherine. To this little dwelling he re- 
tired, ſays our author, with his wife, and lived ſome 
time in great privacy, for fear the republic of Venice 
ſhould, at the ſolicitations of Capello, cauſe him to be 
N D 


* Francis-Maria, the great 4 of Tuſcany, at this 


time, was a native of France, the ſon of Coſmo the 


 firft, and father of Mary de Medicis: he had married 
Jane of Auſtria, daughter of the emperor Ferdinand, 
widow of the king of Hungary: ſhe Was a 7 of 
high eſlimation; but being at this time paſt her youth, 
the duke neglected her for other women. One of the 
officers of his court was the confidant of his pleaſures, 


who had a wife net leſs zealous to render herſelf uſef al 
than * 


The 
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The arrival of the fair Venetian was known in Flo- 
rence, and the rumour of her adventure, and her 


beauty, excited a ſtrong deſire in the duke to ſee her, 


to which the great privacy of her life contributed not a 
little. He uſed every day to walk before the houſe to 
which ſhe had retired, and, as ſhe had no amuſement but 


looking out of the window, it was not long before his 


curioſity was gratified ; ſhe was indeed half veiled, but 


he ſaw enough to judge of her beauty, of which he be- 
came violently enamoured. 


His confidant, preceiving his paſſion to be onſur- 
mountable, began to concert meaſurcs for the gratifi- 


cation of it; and engaged his wife to aſſiſt in the 


project: the misfortunes which Bianca had alręady 


ſuffered, and thoſe to which ſhe was ſtill expoſed, gaye 


this good woman a pretence to inſinuate that ſne had 
ſomething of importance to communicate to her, and 
for that purpoſe invited her to dinner. Buonaventuri 


was ſome time in ſuſpenſe whether he ſhould ſuffer 


Bianca to accept the invitation; but the rank of the 
lady, and the need in which he ſtood of protection, at 
length got the better of his caution. and doubts. Bianca 


Was received with the moſt flattering kindneſs and at- 


tention ; ſhe was prevailed upon ta relate the ſtory of 
her diſtreſs, and was heard with an appearance of the 
moſt tender concern: obliging offers were made her, 
and preſſed with ſo generous a friendſhip, that ſhe 
could not refuſe to necept of ſome preſents from the 


The duke, :aformed of the ſucceſs of the fri vide, 


| hoped that he might be preſent at the ſecond, Another 
Invitation was immediately ſent to Bianca ; and, after 
new marks of eſteem and regard, new pity of her miſ- 


fortunes, and new praiſes of her beauty, ſhe was aiked 


if ſhe had no defire to make ker court to. the grand 


duke, 


1 
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duke, who, on his part, was impatient to become at- 
quainted with her, having already found an opportu- 
nity to ſee and admire her. Bianca had not fortitude 


or virtue to forego this new honour ; which, though 
| the at firſt affected to refuſe, her crafty ſeducer diſcover- 


ed by her eyes that ſhe wiſhed to be urged to accept. 
Juft at this criſis it was contrived that the grand duke 


ſhould come in without any appearance of defign, and 
Bianca was charmed with the modeſtv of his addreſs, 
the warmth of his praiſe, and the liberality of his offers. 


Other viſits ſucceeded, and a familiarity inſenſibly came 


on ; ſome preſents which ſhe could not refuſe from her 


ſovereign, improved the duke's advantage, and the 
huſband himſelf d:d not think it prudent to break a 
connection which might be at once innocent and ad- 
vantageous. The duke was not likely to flop ſhort in 


= ſo good a road ; he gained new influcnce over the 


wife, by advancing the huſband ; and at laſt accom- 


liſhed his wiſhes ſo much to the ſatisfaftion of all 


parties, that, as the Italians expreſs it, he, and Bianca. 
and Buonaventuri, made a triangulo eguilatero: the 


huſband ſoon became familiar with his new condition, 


and removed with his wife to a houſe in the fine ſtreet, 
that leads to a bridge over the Arno, called Trinity- 


bridge: this houſe is ſtill ſanding, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by the arms of Medicis, ſurmounted by a hat, and 
belongs at preſent to the Ricardi family. Buonaventuri 
ſolaced himſelf for the loſs of Bianca, by forming new 


connections, and aſſociating with the nobility of the 
country but. a change of fortune { ſudden and ſo 


great, rendered him inſolent, overbearing, and pre- 


ſumptuous, even in his behaviour to the duke himſelf; 
and created him ſo many enemies, that he was at 


_ aſaficated near "the bridge that lead to his 
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The duke and his new miltrefs were not much afflit- 
ed at this accident; ſhe totally loſt her reſerve and 


timidity, and appeared in public with a magnificent 


equipage, ſetting honour and ſhame at defiance. 5 

Jane, the grand dutcheſs, was extremely mortiſied 
at the conduct of her huſband, and provoked by the 
pride of her rival, yet ſhe ſuppreſſed both her grief 
and reſentment ;/ which, however, ſecretly ſubverted 


her conſtitution, and at length put an end to her life. 


The death of the grand dutcheſs opened new views 


| to the ambition of Bianca, who had acquired an 


aſcendancy over the duke which rendered him wholly 
ſubſervient to her will, and ſhe now exerted all her art 

to induce him to marry her. The cardinal Ferdinand 
de Medicis, who was next heir to the dukedom, if his 
brother died without iſſue, oppoſed this marriage in 


vain, and Bianca, in a ſhort time, became grand 


dutcheſs of Tuſcany. | 


After ſome time ſhe became very deſirous of a child, | 
who might ſucceed the grand duke in his dominions : 


ſhe cauſed maſſes to be ſaid, and aſtrologers to be con- 


ſalted ; but theſe, and many other expedients, proving 
ineffectual, ſhe reſolved to feign a pregnancy, and in- 
troduce a ſpurious child, of which ſhe would at leaſt 
have the honour. To aſſiſt her in the execution of this 
project, ſhe applied to a cordelier of the monaſtery of 


Ogi Sancti, who readily undertaking the affair, ſhe 


feigned tranſient ſickneſs, nauſeas, and other ſymptomy 
of pregnancy, took to her bed, received the compli- 
ments of the court, and the duke himſelf expreſſed 


great ſatisfaction upon ſo happy an event. 


Her pretended reckoning being up, ihe ſuddenly : | 


alarmed her people in the middle of the night, com- 


plained of labour pours and —_—_— impatiently , for 


her confeſſor. 


Ihe 


— 
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The cardinal, who ſuſpected the artiſices of his ſiſter 

in-law, had her ſo diligently watched, that he knew al 

her motiens : as ſoon as he was informed that her con 


feſſor was ſent for, he repaired to her anti-chamber, in 


which he walked to and fro, repeating his breviary, 
The dutcheſs hearing he was there, ſenthim a meſſage 
intreating that he would retire, becauſe the could not 
bear that he ſhould hear the cries which might be forced 
from her by her pains: the cardinal anſwered, ** Let 
her highneſs think only on her own buſineſs, as [ 
do of mine.” As ſoon as the confeſſor arrived, the 
cardinal ran to him, crying out, Welcome, welcome, 
« my dear father, the grand dutcheſs is in labour, and 
« has great need of your aſſiſtance :” at the ſame time 
catching him, and embracing him he perceived a jolly 


boy juſt born which the geod father had got in his 


ſleeye: he inflantly took the child from him, and cried 
out loud enough to be heard by the dutcheſs, **God be 


« praiſed, the princeſs is happily delivered of a ſon ;” 


at the ſame time ſhewing him to all that were preſent. 

The grand dutcheſs, enraged, almoſt to diſtraction, 
at this inſult and diſappointment, determined to be re- 
venged on the cardinal ;—and the grand duke, whoſe 


paſſion had ſuffered no abatement, ſoon gave her an 


opportunity. 
They were all three on a country party at Pare 


4 Caino, and eat at the fame table: the cardinal was 
extremely fond of Blanc manger, and the dutcheſs pro- 

cured ſome that was mixed with poiſon, and had it 

| ſerved up. The cardinal, who had many ſpies about 
| her, was inform'd of it; he ſat down at table, however, 

as uſual; but, notwithſtanding the moſt preſſing ſolici- 
tations of the dutcheſs, he would not touch the Blanc 
& : Well, ſaid the duke, if the cardinal will 


** not eat it, I will;“ and immdiately” took ſome on 
| N 
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his plate. The dutcheſs not being able to prevent hie 
eating it, without diſcovering her crime, perceived 
herſelf to be undone for ever; and to avoid the re- 
ſeatmenr of her brother-in-law, the cardinal, ſhe eat 
the remainder of the poiſoned diſh herſelf, and both 
ſhe and her huſband died together, on the 21ſt of 
October 1587. The cardinal ſucceeded to the duke- 
dom, by the name of Ferdinand I. and reigned till 
1608, 1 


* MOMO MK M e M N 
FELICIA and BONA RIO; 


or, HAPPINESS and GOODNESS. 


F we are to believe, - univerſally, that virtue leads 
1 directly to happineſs, and vice to puniſhment in 
this world, I am afraid we ſhall form very erroneous 
opinions of the people we : converſe. with ; as every 
melancholy face. will appear to be produced by a bad 
heart, and every chearful face by a good one. But it 
will be no diſcouragement to virtue to ſay, that the 
reverſe of this is much oftner the caſe ;- nay, ſo obſti. 
nate am I in this opinion, that I ſeldom ſee a counte.. 
nance of ſincere and ſettled grief, without concluding it 
to be the effect of ſome eminent degree of virtue. 
If ſickneſs. and bodily pain were, indeed, all the 
misfortunes incident to our natures, it might be ſaid; * 
with ſome colour of truth, that virtue was generally its 
own immediate reward ; as every one will allow, that 
temperance and abſtemiouſneſs lead more directly to 
kealth and eaſe than riot and debauchery. But while 
| we have affections that ſteal us from our own happineſs, 
| to involve us in the miſery of thoſe about us, they 
who have the beſt hearts, will be ofteneſt made uneaſy, 
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The good man conſiders the whole human race as 
his own family ; and as ſuch a perſon, in a world like 
this, is liable to more diſappointments than one who 


has only himſelf to care for, his troubles and mortifi- 


cations will aſſuredly be greater. 

The friends of virtue ſhould therefore be cautious of 
promiſing what they are not ſure will be performed; leſt, 
by a failure in the end, they bring diſcredit upon the 
means. It will be always ſufficient to ſay of virtue, 
that its reward is certain, while it can be faid of that 
reward that it is happineſs eternal. 

The following allegory, which is a literal tranſlation 
from an old Spaniſh author, ſuppoſes the good man to 
be unhappy upon earth, only becauſe his goodneſs 
is imperſect. I inſert it here (though not exactly 
applicable to my ſubject) as the moſt inſtruftive 
entertainment I am able to * readers at this 
ſeaſon. | 

If the ladies ſhould happen to conceive any diſlike 
to ſome little ſeverities in it, they are deſired to take 


notice that the author was a Spaniard, and that he 
wrote at a time, when it appears by the concurrent 
_ teſtimony of all the hiſtorians, that the ſex was not ab- 


ſolutely without fault. : 
Jupiter, when 'he made man, brought with him 
from heaven a nymph called Felicia, or Happineſs, to 


| be his companion. The better to engage them to 


each other, he furniſhed man with thoſe paſſions and 
affections which were to feed the mind with perpetual 
wiſhes, with a guide called Reaſon to reſtrain their 


violence; and to the nymph he gave immortal beauty, 


_ with a certain degree of coyneſs, ch i is 
aus ays ſure to engage purſuit and endear poſſeſſion, 
ut as if ſome other power had a malicious deſign to 


ſet 
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ſet this pair at variance, notwithſtanding the ſeeming | 
deſire of Jupiter to unite them, Felicia became inſen- 
ſible to every thing but virtue, while the paſſions of 
man generally-hurriedhim into a purſuit of her by the 
means of vice. With this difference in their natures 
it was impoſſible for them to agree; and in a ſhore 
time they became almoſt ſtrangers to each other. 
Rea on would have gone over to the ſide of Felicia, but 
ſome particular paſſion always oppoſed him ; for, whar 
was almoſt incredible, though Reaſon was a ſufficient 
match for the whole body of paſſions united, he was 


fore to be ſubdued, if lingly encountered. 


Jupiter laughed at the folly of man, and gave him 
woman. But as her frame was too delicately com- 
poſed to endure the perpetual ſtrife of Reaſon. and the 
Paſſions, he confined the former to man, and gave up 
2 to the geverument of the latter without con- 
troul. | | | 
Felicia, upon · this new creation, grew. again acquaint= 
ed with man. She made him a viſit of a month, and 
at his.entreaty would have ſettled with him for ever, 
if the jealouſy of woman had not driven her from his 
From this time the nymph has led a wandering life, 
without any ſettled habitation. As the world grew 
peopled, ſhe paid her viſits to every corner of it ; but 
though millions pretended to love her, not a ſingle 


mortal had conſtancy to deſerve her. Ceremony drove _ 


her from court, Avarice from the city, and Want from 


me cottage. Her delight, however, was in the laſt of 


theſe places, and there it was that ſhe was moſt ſre- 
quently to be found, 5 
Jupiter ſaw with pity the wanderings of Felicia, and 
ix a ſortunate hour cauſed a mortal to be born, whofe 
dame was Bonario, or Goodneſs, He endowed him 
e . N with 
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with all the graces of mind and body; and at an age 
when the ſoul becomes ſenſible of deſires, he breathed 
into him a paſſion for the beautiful Felicia. Bonario 
had frequently ſeen her in his early viſits to Wiſdom 
and Devotion; but as lightneſs of belief and an over - 
fondneſs of mankind were failings inſeparable to him, 
he often ſuffered himſelf to be led aſtray from Felicia, 
till Reflection, the common friend to both, would ſet 
him right, and reconduct him to her company. 

Though Felicia was a virgin of ſome thouſand years 
old, her coyneſs was rather found to increaſe than to 
mini. This, perhaps, to mortal old maids may be 
matter of wonder; but the true reaſon was, that the 
beauty of Felicia was incapable of decay. From hence 


it was, that the fickleneſs of Bonario made her leſs 


eaſy of acceſs. Yet ſuch was his frailty, that he con- 
tinually ſuffered himſelf to be enticed from her, till at 
laſt ſhe totally withdrew herſelf. Reflection came 
only to upbraid him. Her words, however, were of 
ſervice, as by ſhewing him how he had loſt Felicia, 
they gave him hopes that a x contrary 5 — 
in time, regain her. 

The loſs of happineſs inſtructs us how to value it. 
And now it was that Bonario began in earneſt to love 
Felicia, and to devote his whole time to a purſuit of 
her. He inquired for her among the great, but they 
knew her not. He bribed the poor for intelligence, 
but they were ſtrangers to her. He ſought her of 
Knowledge, but ſhe was ignorant of her ; of Pleaſure, 
but ſhe miſled him. Temperance knew only the path 
ſhe had taken; Virtne had ſeen her upon the way; 
but Religion aGured him of her retreat, and ſent Con- 
ſtancy to conduct him to her. 

It was in a village far from town, aa Bonario 
again ſaw his Felicia and here he was in hopes of 
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poſſeſſing her for ever. The coyneſi with which the 
treated him in his days of folly, time, and the amend- 
ment it had wrought in him, began to ſoften. He 
paſſed whole days in her ſociety, and was rarely denied 
acceſs to her, but when Paſſion had miſguided him. 
Felicia lived in this retreat, with the daughter of 
a ſimple villager, called Innocence. To this amiable 
ruſtic did Bonario apply for interceſſion, upon every 
new offence againſt Felicia ; but too impatient to 
delay, and out of humour with his advocate, he 
renewed-his acquaintaice with a court lady, called 


Vice, who was there upon a viſit, and engaged her 


+ 


to ſolicit for him. This behaviour ſo enraged Fe- 
licia, that ſhe again witharew herſelf ; and in the 
warmth of her reſentment, ſent up a 3 to Jupi- 
ter, to be recalled to heaven. 

Jupiter, upon this petition, called a council of as 
gods; in which it was decreed, that while Bonario 
continued upon earth. Felicia ſhould not totally de- 


part from it ; but as the nature of Bonario was fickle 


and imperfect, his admiſſion to her ſociety ſhould be 


5 only occaſienal and tranſient. That their nuptials 


ſhould be deferred till the nature of Bonario ſhould be 
changed by death, and that afterwards they ſhould be 
3 united in che ** of * 87 
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On Cruelty to Brutes, with an 1 on a 
” Black- bird. 


HO it be bey allowed, that t to com- 
. municate happineſs is the characteriſtie of vit- 
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tue, yet this happineſs is ſeldom conſidered as extend- 
ing beyond our own ſpecies ; and no man is thought 
to become vicious, by ſacrificing the life of an animal 
to the pleaſure of hitting a mark. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that by this a& more happineſs is deftroyed than 
produced; except it be ſuppoſed, that happineſs ſhould 
be eſtimated, not in proportion to its degree only, but 
to the rank of the being by whom it is enjoyed : but 
this is a ſuppoſition, which perhaps cannot eaſily be 
Tupported. Reaſon, from which alone man derives 
his ſuperiority, ſhould, in the preſent queſtion, be con- 
| Gdered only as ſenſibility : a blow produces more pain 
to a man, than to a brute; becauſe to a man it is ag- 
gravated by a ſenſe of indignity, and is felt as often 
as it 18 remembered; in the brute it produces only 
corporal pain, which in a ſhort time ceaſes for ever. 
But it may be juſtly aſſerted, that the ſame degree of 
pain in both ſubjeQs, is in the ſame degree an evil; 

and that it cannot be wantonly inflited, without 
equal violation of right. Neither does it follow from 
the contrary poſitions, that man ſhould abſtain from 
animal food; for by him that kills merely to eat, life 
is ſacrificed only to life; and if man had lived upon, 
fruits and herbs, the_greater part of thoſe animals 
which die to furniſh his table, would never have lived; 
inſtead of increaſing the breed as a pledge of plenty» 
de would have been compelled to deſtroy them to pre” 
yent a famine. | 

There is a great difference between killing for food, 
and for ſport. To take pleaſure in that by which pain 


is inflicted, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; and every 
practice which, if not criminal in itſelf, yet wears out 
the ſympathizing ſenſibility of a tender mind, muſt 
render human nature proportionably leſs fit for ſociety. 
In my purſuit of this train of thought, I conſidered . 
| Rn * . 3 
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the inequality with which happineſs appears to be diſ- 


tributed among the brute creation, as different animals 


are in à different degree expoſed to the capricious 
cruelty of mankind; and in the fervor of my imagina- 
tion, I began to think it poſſible that they might par- 
ticipate In a future retribution; eſpecially, as mere 
matter and motion approach no nearer to ſenſibility, 


than to thought; and he, who will not venture to 


deny that brutes have ſenſibility, ſhould not haſtily pro- 
nounce, that they have only a material exiſtence. 55 
While my mind was thus buſied, the evening ſtole im- 
perceptibly away ; and at length morning ſucceeded to 
midnight : my attention was remitted by degrees, _ 


I fell a fleep in my chair. . 


Though the labours of memory and judgment were 


now at an end, yet fancy was ſtill buſy ;- by this rov- 


ing wanton I was conducted through a dark avenue, 


_ which, after many windings, terminated in a place 
| which ſhe told me was the elyſium of birds and beaſts. 
| Here I beheld a great variety of animals, whom I per- 


ceived to be endowed with veaſon and ſpeech : this 
prodigy, however, did not raiſe aſtoniſhment, but curi- 


_ olity, I was impatient to learn, what were the topics 
| of diſcourſe in ſuch an aſſembly; and hoped to gain 


a valuable addition to my remarks upon human Fife. 


For this purpoſe I approach'd a horſe and an aſs, who 


ſeemed to be engaged in ſerious converſation 3 but 


1 approached with great caution and humility : for [ 


now conſidered them as in a ſtate ſuperior to mortality ; ; 
and I feared to incur the contempt and indignation, 


which naturally rife at the fight of a tyrant who is di- 
_ veſted of his power. My caution Was, however, un- 


neceſfary, for they ſeemed wholly to diſregard me; and 
by degrees I came near 7 enough to overhear them. 
40 * 1 hat periſhed, ſaid the aſs, «when I was dit. 


S 4 « miſſed. 


** 8 
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© miſled from the earth, I think I ſhould have been a 
* loſer by my exiſtence ; for during my whole life, 
« there was ſcarce an interval of an hour, in which 1 
% did not ſuffer the accuniulited miſery of blows, 
„ hunger, and fatigue. When I was a colt, I was ſtolen 

by a Gypſie, who placed two children upon my back 
6 in a pair of paniers, before I had perfectly acquired 
*« the habit of carrying my own weight with ſteadineſs 
*« and dexterity. By hard fare and ill treatment, I 
«« quickly became blind; and when the family, to 
ich I belonged, went into their winter quarters in 
« N „I was ſtaked as a bet againſt a couple 
« of , which had been found by a fellow who 
* came by, driving before him two of my brethren 
"6 whom he had overloaded with bags of ſand : a half- 
«© penny was thrown up; and to the inexpreſlible 
ac _cyonte of my calamity, — was the 
„ Winner. 

cc When I came ta town 1 was harneſſed with my 
7 two wretched aſſociates to a cart, in which my new 


*< maſter had piled up his commodity till it would hold 
« no more. The load was ſo diſproportionate to our 


e ftrength, that It was with the utmoſt difficulty and 
% labour dragged very {lowly over the rugged pave- 
«© ment of the ſtreets, in which every ſtone was an 
. almoſt inſuperable obſtacle to our progreſs. One 
morning very early, as we were toiling up Snow- 
hill with repeated efforts of ſtrength, that was ſlimu- 
* lated, even to agony, by the inceflant ſtrokes of a 
«© whip, which had already laid our loins bare even to 
«© the bone: it happened, that being placed in the 
« ſhafts, and the weight preſſing hard upon me, I fell 
* donn. Our driver regarded my misfortune, not 
with pity but rage; and the moment he turned 
nn 


„ head, 


death 
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* head, that it forced out my eye, and paſting through 
* niert. I was inſtantly diſmiſſed 


from that miſery, the compariſon of which with my 


= 22 ſtate conſtitutes great part of its felicity. 


« But you, ſurely, if I may judge by your fature, and 
the elegance of your make, was among the favorites 


* of mankind; you was placed in a higher and a 
- <« happier ftation ; you was not the ſlave of indigence, 


« but the pride of greatneſs ; your labour was ſport, 
« and your reward was * eaſe, pany and at- 
«© tendance.”* 


It is true,“ replied the 8r rb, 1 was a favorite: 


0 but what avails it to be the favorite of caprice, 


« avarice and barbarity ? My tyrant was a wretch 


„ho had gained a conſiderable fortune by play, parti- 
 «« cularly by racing. I had won him many large ſums ; 


« but being at length excepted out of every match, as 
« Having no equal, he regarded even my excellence 
« with malignity, when it was no longer ſubſervient to 


* his intereſt, Vet; till lived in eaſe and plenty; and 


4% as he was able to ſell even my pleaſures, thou 


ugh 
„ my labour was become uſeleſs, I had a ſeraglio in 


«© which there was a perpetual ſucceſſion of new 


„ beauties. At laſt, however, another competitor ap- 


%% peared: I enjoyed a new triumph by anticipation-; 
« I ruſhed into the field, panting for the conqueſt ; and 
« the firſt heat I put my maſter in poſſeſſion of the 
«© ſtakes, which amounted to ten thouſand pounds. 


The proprietor of the mare that I had diſtanced, 


« netwithſtanding this diſgrace, declared. with great 
«« zeal, that ſhe ſhould run the next day againſt any 
« gelding in the world for double the ſum : my maſ- 


« ter immediately accepted the challenge, and told G. Y 
«© him, that he would the next day produce a gelding 
« that ſhould beat ber: but what was my aſtoniſhment 


6 and 
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« and indignation, when I diſcovered that he moſt 
« cruelly and fraudulendly intended to qualify me for 
this match upon the ſpot ; and to ſacrifice my life 
at the very moment, in which every nerve ſhould 
4e be ſtrained in his ſervice. 

„As [ know it would be in vain rd? I ſuffered 
« myſelf to be bound : the operation was performed, 
« and I was inſtantly mounted and ſpurred on to the 
goal. Injured as I was, the love of glory was ſtill 
« ſuperior to the deſire of revenge: I determined to 
«« die as I had lived, without an equal; and having 
% again won the race, I ſunk down at the poſt in n 
* agony, which ſoon after put an end to my life,” 
When I had heard this horrid narrative, which in- 


* _ deed -Lremembered to be true, I turned about in honeſt 


confuſion, and bluſhed that I was a man. But my re- 
flections were interrupted by the notes of aB.ackBinp, 
who was ſinging the ſtory of his own fate with a me · 
lody that irreſiftably compelled my attention. By this 
gentle and harmonious being, I was not treated with 
equal contempt ; - he perceived that I liſtened with 
curioſity, and interrupting his fong, « Stranger,” ſays 
he, ©* though I am, as thou ſeeſt, in the fields of Ely. 
« ſium, yet my happineſs is not complete; my mate 
« is ſtill expoſed to the mĩſeries of mortality, and I 
« am till vulnerable in her. O ſtranger, to bribe 
« thy friendſhip, if per adventure it may reach my 
« love, I will gratify the curioſſty with which thy 
&« looks enquire after me. I fell by the unprovoked 
if « enmity of man, in that ſeaſon when the dictates of 
nature are love. But let not my cenſure be univer- 


' . ® ſal; for as the elegy which I fing, was written by a 


* human being, every human being is not deftitute of 
*« compaſton, nor deaf to the language in which our 
« Joys and fears are AT * He then, after a ſweet 

1 though | 


though ſhort 
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The ſun had chac'd the.winter's ſnow, 
And kindly loo: d the froft-bound foil ; 


The melting ſtreams began to flow, 


And plow-men urg'd their annual toil. 
"Twas then amidſt the vernal throng, 
Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A BIA RIA rais'd his amorous ſong, | 
And thus it echo'd through the grove: | 
« O! faireſt of the feather'd train, 
« For whom I fing, for whom I burn; 
« Attend with pity to my ftrain, 
„And grant my love a kind return. 


_ «© See, (ce, the winter's ſtorms are flown, 


« And Zephyrs gently fan the air! 


„ Let us the genial influence own, 


Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare. 
«© The Raven plumes his jetty wing, 
% To pleaſe his croaking paramour ; - 
«© The Larks reſponſive love tales fiog, 
8 And tell their paſſion as they ſoar. | 
% But truſt me, love, the Raven's wing 
4% Is not to be compar'd with mine; 


Nor c::1 the Lark fo ſweetly ſing 
« As I, who ſtrength with ſweetneſs join. 
% With thee P'll p ove the ſweets of love, 


« With thee divide the cares of life; 
No fonder huſband in the grove, 
«© Nor none than thee a happier wife. 


I' lead thee to the cleareſt rill, „ 
„ Whoſe fireams among the pebbles firay ; 
„here will we ſit and fip our fill, ne 


* r 
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« Pll guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 
«© Impervious to the ſchool-boy's eye: 

% For thee the plaiſter'd neſt Ill make, 
% And on thy downy pinions lie. 
«© To get thee food I'll range the fields, 

« And cull the beſt of ev'ry kind; 
% Whatever nature's bounty yields, 

Or love's affiduous care can find. 
And when my lovely mate would ſtray 
x, To taſte the ſamaar's ſrocts it large, = 
% At home I'll wait the live-long day, 

% And tend at home our infant charge. 
«« When prompted by a mother's care 


Thy warmth ſhall form th' impriſon'd young j 
_ «© With thee the tak PlI fondly ſhare, 


© Or chear thy labours with my ſong,” 

He ceas'd his ſong, The melting dame 
With tender pity heard his {train ; 
| She felt, ſhe own'd a mutual flame, 
And haſten'd to relieve his pain. 
Fe led her to the nuptial bow'r, 
And neſtled cloſely to her ſide, 

The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 
And ſhe the moſt enamour'd bride. 


Next morn he *wak'd her with a ſong - 


« Ariſe ! behold the new-born day 
The Lark his mattin peal has rung . 

« Ariſe my love and come away ! 
Together through the fields they tray d, 
And to the verdant riv'let's ſide, 
Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play d , 
With honeſt joy and decent pride. 

But O! my muſe with pain relates 
The mouraful ſequel of my tale; * 
nn 
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A gunner met them in the vale. | 
Alarm'd, the lover cry d, My dear, 

* Haſte, haſte away; from danger fly! 

<« Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here! 
0! ſpare my love, and let me die.“ 

At him the gunner took his aim : 
| The aim he took was much too true; . 
O! had he choſe ſome other game. 

Or ſhot as he had us'd to do l“ 


Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 
While I with tears your fate rehearſe : 

III join the widow's plaintive ſong, 
And ſave the lover in my verſe. 


The emotions which this ſong endures in my boſom, 
awaked me; and I immediately recollected, that, while 
1 ſlept, my imagination had repeated «© an elegy oc- 
caſioned by flicoting a Biacxsinp on Valentine's 
day,” which had a few days before been communicat- 
ed to me by a gentleman, who is not only eminent for 
taſte, literature and virtue, but for his zeal in defence 


of that religion, which moſt ſtrongly inculcates com- 


paſſion to inferior natures, by the example of its Divine 
Author, who gave the moſt * — of his 
compaſion for ours. 


Never baving killed any thing befare oe frace. 
: A 
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Socrates 8 Altegory of the Origin of Love. 


HE pofon of love. happened to be the fobjea 
of diſcourſe between two or three of us at the 


able of the poets: this evening; and among other ob- 
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ſervations, it was remarked, that the ſame ſentiment 
on this paſſion had run through all languages and na- 
tions. Menmizs, who has a very good taſte, fell into a 
little ſort of deſſertation on this occafion. It ĩs (ſaid 
he) remarkable, that ho paſſion has been treated by all 
- who have touch'd upon it with the ſame bent of defign 
but this. The poets, the moraliſts, the painters, in all 
their deſcriptions, all-gories, and picture:, have repre- 
ſented it as ſoft torment, a bitter ſweet, a pleaſing 
pain, or an agreeable diftreſs, and have only expreſſed 
the ſame thought i in a different manner. 
The joining of pleaſure and pain together in ſuch 
devices, ſeems to me the only pointed thought I ever 
read which is natural ; and it muſt have proceeded 
from its being the dniverſad ſenſe and experience of 
' mankind, that they have all ſpoken of it in the ſame 
manner. I have in my own reading remarked an hun- 
dred and three epigrams, fifty odes, and nas ſen- 
tences, tending to this ſole purpoſe. - 
It is certain, there is no other paſſion which does 
produce ſuch contrary effects in ſo great a degree: but 
this may be ſaid for love, that if you ſtrike it out of 
the foul, life would be infipid, and our being but half 
animated. Human nature would ſink into deadneſs 
and lethargy, if not quickened with ſome active prin- 
ciple ; and as for all others, whether ambition, envy, 
or avarice, which are apt to poſſeſs the mind in the ab- 
- ſence of this paſſion, it muſt be allowed that they have 
greater pains, without the compenſation of ſuch exqui. 
ſte pleaſures as thoſe we find in love. The great fill 
is to heighten the ſatisfactions, and deaden the ſorrows 
of it, which has been the end of many of my labours, 
and ſhall continue to be ſo for the ſervice of the world 
in general, and in particular of the fair ſex, who are 


c a 
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2 paſſion, which has in it a capacity of making life 
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happy, ſnould not be cultivated to the utmoſt advan- 
tage. Reaſon, prudence, and good nature, rightly ap- 
plied, can thoroughly accompliſh this great end, pro- 
vided they have always a real and conſtant love to 
work upon. But this ſubje&T ſhall treat more at large 
in the hiſtory of my married ſiſter, and in the mean 
time ſhall conclude my reflection on the pains and plea- 
ſures which attend this paſſion, with one of the fine 
allegories which I think I have ever read. It is inven» 


ted by the divine Plate, and to ſhew the opinion he 


himſelf had of it, afcrib'd by him to his admired 88 
crates, whom he repreſents as diſcourſing with his 
friends, and giving the hiſtory of love in the following 


manner. 


At the birth of Beauty (ſays he) there was a great 
feaſt made, and many gueſts invited: among the reſt, 


was the god of Pleaty, who was the ſon of the god. 


deſi Prudence, and inherited many of his mother's vir- 


tues. After a full entertainment, he retired into the 
garden of Jupiter, which was hung with a great variety 


of ambroſial fruits, and ſeems to have been a very pro- 


per retreat for ſuch a gueſt. In the mean time an un- 
happy female called 'Powerty, having heard of this great 
feaſt, repaiced to it in hopes of finding relief. The 
firſt place ſhe lights upon was Jupiter's garden, which 


generally ſtands open to people of all conditions. P- 


werty enters, and by chance finds the god Plenty aſleep 
in it. She was immediately fired with his charms, laid 


herſelf down by his ſide, and managed matters fo well, 
that ſhe conceived a child by him. The world was 
very much in ſuſpence upon the occaſion, and could 
not. imagine to themſelves what would be the nature of 
an infant that was to have its original from two ſuch 
Parents. 3 * and who 
DU mould 
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ſhould it be but Love. This infant grew up, and prov. 
£d in all his behaviour, 'what he really was, a com- 
pound of oppoſite beings. As he is the ſon of Plentys 
(who was the offspring of Prudence) he 1s ſubtle, in” 
triguing, full of ſtratagems, and devices; as the ſon of 
Poverty, he is fawning, begging, fcrenading, delighting 
to lie at a threſhold, or beneath a window. By the 


father, he is audacious, full of hopes, conſcious of merit, 


and therefore quick of reſentment : by the mother, he 
ĩs doubtful, timorous, mean-ſpirited, fearful ofoffending, 
and abject in ſubmiſſions. In the ſame hour you may 
ſee him tranſported with raptures, talking of immortal 
Pleaſures, and appearing ſatisfied as a god; and im- 
mediately after, as the mortal mother prevails in his 
compoſition, you behold him P_ languiſhing, de- 
ſparring, dying, 

I have been always wonderfully deligh ted with 
fables, allegories, and the like inventions, which the 
Politeſt and the beſt inſtructors of mankind have always 
made uſe of: they take off from the ſeverity of in- 
ſtruction, and inforce it at the ſame time that they con- 


ceal it. The ſuppoſing Lowe to be conceived immedi- 


ately after the birth of Beau ty, the parentage of Plenty, 
and the inconſiſtancy of this paſſion with itſelf ſo na- 
turally derived to it, are great maſter-ſtrokes in this 
fable; and if they fell into good hands, might furniſh 
out a more Pleaſing canto than any in Spencer. 
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"The Ladies directed in the Choice of a4 
Huſband. 
HO UGH I devote this lucubration to the 
ladies, yet thereare ſome parts of it which I hope 
will not be wholly uſeleſs ro the gentlemen : and, perhaps, 
both may expect to be addreſſed upon a ſubject, which 
to both is of equal importance; eſpecially after I have 
admitted the public recommendation of it by my * 
: reſpondent Mr. Townly, 
It has been aniverſally allowed, and with ton” 
ſon, that between perſons who marry there ſhould be 
' ſome degree of equality, with reſpect to age and con- 
dition. Thoſe who violate a known truth, deſerve the 
1 infelicity they i incur: I ſhall, therefore, only labour to 
preſerve innocence by detecting err. 
Wich the ladies it is a kind of general maxim, foe - 
« the beſt huſband is a reformed RAK ERB; a maxim 
which they have probably derived from comedies and 
_ novels, in which ſuch a huſband is commonly the re- 
ward of female merit. But the belief of this maxim is 
an. inconteſtible proof, that with the true character of 
a Raxs the ladies are wholly unacquainted. ++ They 
© have,” indeed, © heard of a wild young gentleman, 
% who would rake about the town, and take up his 
« lodging at a bagnio; who had told many a girl a 
e pretty ſtory, that was fool enough to believe him; 
« and bad a right to many a child that did not call him 
father: but that in ſome of theſe frolicks he thought 
no harm, and for others he had ſufficiently ſuffered.” 
Bat let the Ap VENTURI be believed, theſe are 
words of dreadful import, and ſhould always be thus 
underood, Uz "0 
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To rake about town and lodge at a bagnio, is to 
e aſſociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned ofhuman 
« beings ; it is to become familiar with blaſphemy 
* and lewdneſs, and frequently to ſport with the moſt 
«« deplorable miſery : to tell pretty ſtories to credulous 
 « girls, is to deceive the ſimplicity of innocence by 

«* cunning and falſhood: to be the father of a namelefs 
* progeny, is to deſert thoſe, whoſe tears only can im- 
ef plore the protection to which of all others they have 
** the ſtrongeſt and the tendereſt claim; it is more than 
1 to be a man without affection, it is to be a brate 
% without inſtint. To think no harm in ſome of theſe 
4 frolies, is to have worn out all ſenſibility pf the dif- 
«+ ference between right and wrong ; and to have ſuf- 
» fered for others, is to have a body contaminated with 
i diſeaſes, which in ſome degree are cettainly tranſ- 
i mitted to poſterity.” | 

Jt is to be hoped, that the mere exhibition of 
this picture, will be ſufficienr to deter the ladies from 
 precludinghappineſs by marrying theoriginal; ;and from 
diſcouraging virtue, by making vice neceſſary to the 
character which they prefer. 

But they frequently act upon another principle, which 
tho? not equally fatal and abſurd, wy yet — 
great infelicity. 

When the Rake is excluded, nende ene fop- 
poſed, that ſuperior intellectual abilities ought always 


to determine the choice. A man of fine ſenſe,” is, 


indeed, a character of great dignity ; and the ladies 
have always been adviſed to prefer this to every other, 


ns it includes a capacity to beſtow © that refined, exalt. 


ed, and permanent felicity, which alone is worthy of 

4 a rational being.” But I think it probable, that this 
advice, however ſpecious, has been often given for no 
ther” reaſon than becauſe to give it flattered the vanity | 


of 
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of the writer, who fondly believed he was drawing his 


own character, and exciting the envy and admiration 


of his readers. This advice, however, the ladies uni“ 


verſally affect to approve, and probably for a ſimilar 


reaſon ; ſince every one imagines, that to hold intellec- 
tual excellence i in high eſtimation, i is to demonſtrate that 
ſhe poſſeſſes it. 


As he that would perſuade, mould be ſcrupulouſly | 


careful not to offend, I will not inſinuate that there are 


any ladies, by whom the peculiar beauties of an exalted 
underſtanding cannot be diſcerned ; and who have not, 
therefore, a capacity for half the pleaſure which it can 


| beſtow. And yet I think there is another excellence 
which is much more eſſential to conjugal felicity, Good. 


Nature. 


I know that Good Nature has, like Socrates, 


been ridiculed in the habit of Folly ; and that Folly 
has been dignified by the name of Good Nature. But 


by Good Nature, I do not mean that flexible imbe- 


cility of mind which complies with every requeſt, and 
inclines a man at once to accompany an acquaintance to 


a a brothel at the-expence of his health, and to keep an 


equipage for a wife at the expence of his eſtate. Perſons 

of this diſpoſition have ſeldom more benevolence than 

fortitude, and frequently perpetrate deliberate cruelty. 
In true: Gbod Nature, there is neither the acri- 


mony of ſpleen, nor the ſullenneſs of malice ; it is. nei- 
ther clamorous nor fretfel, neither eaſy to be offended, 


nor impatient to revenge; ; it is a tender ſenſibility, .,a_ | 
participation of the pains and pleaſures of others; and 


i, therefore, a forcible and conſtant motive, to commu- 
nicate happineſs, and alleviate miſery. 
As human nature is, from whatever cauſe, in a ſtate 
_ of great imperfection, it is ſurely to be deſired, that a 


perſon whom it is moſt our intereſt to pleaſe, ſhould h 
not fee more of this imperfection than we do our- 
"_ „ 5 Mi 
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I T ſhall, perhaps, be told, that “a man of ſenſe 
_©* can never uſe a woman ill.“ The latter part of this 
propoſition is a phraſe of very extenſive and various 
fignification : whether a man of ſenſe can ** uſe a wo- 
* man ill,“ I will not enquire, but I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, that he many make her extremely wretched. 
| Perſons of keen penetration and great delicacy of 
ſentiment, as they muſt neceſſarily be more frequently 
offended than others; ſoas a puniſhment for the offence, 
they can inflit more exquiſite pain, becauſe they can 
wound with more poignant reproach: and by him whom 
Good Nature does not reſtrain from retaliating the 
Pain that he feels, the offence, whether recon the 
not, will always be thus puniſhed, 
If this puniſhment is ſuffered with filence, confulion, 
| and tears, it is poflible that the tyrant may relent ; but 
this, like the remorſe of a murderer, is too late ; the 
' read of incurring the ſame anguiſh by a like fanlr, 
will ſubſtitute for the ſmile of chearfulneſs, that ſun- 
ne of beauty, the glooms of doubt, ſollicitude, and 
- anxiety : the offence will notwithſtanding be again re- | 
peated ; the puniſhment, the diſtreſs, and the remorſe, 
will again return; becauſe error is involuntary, and 
anger is not reſtrained. If the reproach is retorted, 
and whether it was deſerved becomes the ſubject of de- 
| bate, the conſequences are yet more dreadful : after a 
vain attempt toſhew an jncongruity, which can no more 
be preceived than ſounds by the deaf, the huſband will 
be inſulted for cauſeleſs and capricious diſpleaſure, and 
the wife for folly, perverſeneſs, and obſtinacy. In theſe 
circumſtances, what will become of the refined, the 
4 exalted, and the pexmanent felicity, which alone is 
A worthy of reaſonable beings, and and which elevate 
genius only can beſtow ?” 
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de wrong, I am content to allow : but it muſt alſo be 
granted, that the diſcernwent of wrong is not always 
a propenſity to right; and that if pain was never in- 
listed, but when it was known to produce ſalutary 
effects, mankind would be much more happy than 
they Are. 8 

Good Nature, therefore, if intellectual excelience 
cannot atone for the want of it, muſt be admitted as the 


| higheſt perſonal merit. If, without it, wiſdom is not 


kind ; without it, folly muſt be brutal. Let it, there- 


fore, beonce more repeated. The quality moſt eſſential 
46 yg conjugal felicity, i 18 Good Nature.” And, ſurely, 
whatever accidental difference there may happen to be 


in the conceptions or judgment of a huſband and wiſe, 


if neither can give pain or pleaſure without feeling it 


themſelves, it is eaſy to perceive which ſenſation they 
will concur to produce, 


It may now be expected, that I ould give ſome 
rules, by which the ladies may diſcover the dif- 


_ poſition of thoſe, by whom they are addreſſed : but.it 


is extremely difficult to detect malevolence amidſt the 


aſſiduities of courilhip, and to diſtinguiſn the man under 


that almoſt in ſerutable diſguiſe che lover. Good Na- 
ture, however, is not indicated by the fulſome fawn- 


ing of a perpetual grin, the loud laughter which almoſt 


anticipates the jeſt, or the conſtant echo of every ſenti- 
ment; neither is is ſafe to truſt the appearance of pro- 
fuſe liberality, or buſy officiouſneſs. | Let it rather be 
remarked, how the lover is affected by incidents, in. 


which the lady is not concerned; what 13 his behaviour 
on > his mediate dependants, and — ny — 


him with a Naviſh timidity, or with the chearful 1 
——— Is he ever merry at 


2 wird in his miſleeſs ? "Do ks — 
abſent 
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| abſent with candour, and behave to thoſe who are pre- 
ſent with a manly complacency ? By a diligent atten- 
dance to theſe circumſtances, perhaps a probable judg- 
ment may be formed of his character. 

| To conclude with a general remark, Good Nature 
is not of leſs importance to ourſelves taan to others. 
The moroſe and petulant firſt feel the anguit that they 
give: reproach, revilings, and inveQtive, are but the 
| overflowings of their own infelicity, and are conſtantly 
again forced! back upon their ſource. Sweetneſs of 
temper is not, indeed, an acquired but a natural excel- 
lence ; and, therefore, to recommend it to thoſe who 
have it not, may be deemed rather an inſult than ad- 


vice. But let that which in happier natures is inſtinct, in 


theſe be reaſon; let them purſue the ſame conduct, im- 
pelled by a nobler motive. As the ſourneſs of the crao 
inhances the value of the graft, ſo that which on its 
parent plant is Good Nature, will on a leſs kindly 
ftock be improved into Virtue. No action by 
which others receive pleaſure or pain, is indifferent: 
the ſacred rale, Do that to others which ye would 
| © that others ſhould do to you, extends to every 
' deed ; and *« every word ſhall be brought into judg-. 
. ment,” | 


EXEAS DS ALS AS AXE 
GRIEF and PATIENCE. 
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OW we age temumed 6 
covet to poſſeſs, when it appears to be loſt to 
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us! what excurſions does the ſoul make in imagination 


fooliſhly fond and dejected, at the diſappointment ! 
our grief, inſtead of having recourſe to reaſon, which 
might reftrain it, ſearches to find a further nouriſhment, 
It calls upon memory to relate the ſeveral paffages and 
eircumftances of ſatisfactions which we formerly enjoy» 
ed; the pleaſures we purchaſed by thoſe riches that 
are taken from us ; or the power and ſplendor of our 
| departed honours ; or the voice, the words, the looks, 
the temper, and affections of our friends that are de- 
ecaſed. It needs muſt happen from hence, that the 
paſſion ſhould often ſwell to fuch a fize as to burſt the 
heart which contains it, if time did not make theſe 
circumſtances leſs ſtrong and lively, fo that reaſon 
ſhould become a more equal match for the paſſion, os 
| if another defire, which becomes more preſent, did 
not overpower them with a livelier repreſentation- 
Theſe are thoughts which I had, when I fell into a 
kind of viſion upon this ſubject, and may therefore 
Rand for a proper introduction to a relation of it. 
I found myſelf upon a naked ſhore, with company 
whoſe afflicted countenances witneſſed their conditions. 
| Before us flowed a water, deep, filent, and called the 
| River of Tears, which iſſuing from two fountains on 
an upper ground, encompaſſed an iiland that lay before 
| before us. The boat which plied in it was old and 
ſhattered, having been ſometimes overſet by the impa · 


tience and hafte of ſingle paſſengers to arrive at the 
Other fide. This immediately was brought to us by | 


Misfortune, who ſteers ir, and we were all preparing 


to take our places, when there appeared a woman of a 
mild and compoſed behaviour, who began to deter us 


irom it, by repreſenting the dangers which would at» 
tend our voyage. — ſome who knew her for 
8 | TS | Patience, 


after it l and how does it turn into itſelf again, more 
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Patience, and ſome of thoſe too, who till then cried 
the loudeſt, were perſuaded by her, and returned back. 
The reſt of us went in, and ſhe (whoſe good-nature 
would not ſuffer her to forſake perſons in trouble) de- 
fired leave to accompany us, that ſhe might at leaſt 
_ adminifter ſome - ſmall comfort or advice while we 
* failed. We were no ſooner embarked, but the boat 
was puſhed off, the ſail was ſpread; and being filled 
with fighs, which are the winds of that country, we 
made a paſſage to the farther bank through ſeveral 
difficulties, of which the moſt of us ſeemed utterly fx 
reprints. 

When we landed, we perceived the iſland to be 
| K:angely overcaſt with fogs, which no brightneſs could 
pierce, ſo that a kind of gloomy horror ſat always 
prooding over it. This had ſomething in it very 
ſhocking to eaſy tempers, inſomuch that ſome others, 
whom Patience had by this time gained over, left us 
| here, and privily conveyed themſelves round the verge 
of the iſland, to find a ford by which ſhe told them mw 
might eſcape. | 

For my part, I till went along with thoſe who were 
for piercing into the centre of the place; and joining 
themſelves to others whom we found upon the ſame 
journey, we marched ſolemnly as at a funeral, through 
bordering hedges of roſemary, and through a grove of 
New trees, which love to overſhadow tombs and flou- 
Tiſh in church-yards. Here we heard on every fide 
the wailings and complaints of ſeveral of the inhabi- 
tants who bad caſt themſelves diſconſolately at the feet 
of trees; and as we chanced to approach any of theſe, 
we might perceive them wringing their hands, beating 
their breaſts, tearing their hair, or after ſome other 
manner viſibly agitated with vexation. Our ſorrows 
were heightened by the influence of what we * 
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and ſaw, and one of our number was wrought up to 
ſuch a pitch of wildneſs, as to talk of hanging himſelf 
upon a bough which ſhot temptingly a-croſs the path 
we travelled in ; but he was reſtrained from it by the 
kind endeavours of our above-mentioned companion. 
We had now gotten into the moſt .duſky ſilent part 
of the iſland, and by the redoubled ſounds of ſighs, 
| which made a doleful whiſtling in the branches, the 
thickneſs of the air which occaſioned faintiſh reſpira- 
tion, and the violent throbbings of heart which more 
and more affected us, we found that we approached 
the grotto of Grief. It was a wide, hollow, and me- 
lancholy cave, ſunk deep in a dale, and watered by 
rivulets that had colour between red and black. Theſe 
crept ſlow, and half congealed amongſt its windings, 
and mixed their heavy murmur with the echo of groang 
that rolled through all the paſſages. In the moſt re- 
tired part of it ſat the deleful being herſelf; the path 
to her was firewed with goads, ſtings, and thorns ; 
and the throne on which ſhe ſat was broken into 4 
rock, with ragged pieces pointing upwards for her to 
leag upon. A heavy miſt hung above her, her head 
oppreſſed with it reclined upon her arm: thus did ſhe 
reign over her diſconſolate ſubjects, full of herſelf. ts 
ſtupidity, in eternal penſiveneſs, and the profounceſt 
filence. On one fide of her ſtood Dejection, juſt drop- 
ping into a ſwoon, and paleneſs waſting to a ſkeleton ; 
on the other fide were Care, inwardly tormented with 
imaginations, and Anguiſh ſuffering outward troubles 
to ſuck the bloed from her heart in the ſhape of vul- 


tures. The whole vault had a genuine diſmalneſs in 


it, which a few ſcattered lamps, whoſe blueiſh flames 
_ aroſe and ſunk in their urns, diſcovered to our eyes 
with increaſe. Some of us fell down, overcome and 


Jpent with what they ſuffered in the way, and were 


given. 


— 
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given over to thoſe tormentors that ſtool on either 
hand of -the preſence ; others, galled and mortified 


- with pain, recovered the entrance, where Patience, 


whom we had left behind, was ſtill waiting to receive 
Bs. 


With her (whoſe company was now W more 


grateful to us by the want we had found of her) we 


vinded round the grotto, and aſcended at the back of 
it, out of the mournful dale in whoſe bottom it lay, 

On this eminence we halted, by her advice, to pant 
for breath, ard lifting our eyes, which till then were 
fixed downwards, felt a ſullen ſort of ſati: faction, in 
. obſerving through the ſhades what numbers had enter. 
ed the iſland. This ſatisfaction, which appears to have 


 Ul-nature in it, was excuſable, becauſe it happened at 


a time when-we were too much taken up with our own 
 Eoncern, to have reſpect to that of others; and there- 
fore we did not conſider them as ſuffering, but our. 
ſelves as not ſuffering in the moſt forlorn eſtate. It had 


alſo the ground - work of humanity and compaſſion in 


it, though the mind was then too deeply engaged to 
, perceive it; but as we proceeded onwards it begallt to 


diſcover itſelf, and from obſerving that othery were 


unhappy, we came to queſtion one another, when it 
brought us together. Then we heard our ſtories, we 


compared them, we mutually gave and received pity, 


and fo by degrees became tolerable company. 

A conſiderable part of the troubleſome road was 
|; thus deceived ; at length .the openings among the 
trees grew larger, the air ſeemed thinner, it lay with 
leſs oppreflion upon us, and we could now and then 
| eee 
ings of day, ſhort in duration, much enliveuing, 


called in that country, gleams of amuſement. 


was that we met, and what were the ſad occaſions that 


— 
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2 ſhort while theſe gleams began to appear more fre- 


quent, and then brighter and of a longer continuance; 
the ſighs that hitherto filled the air with ſo much dole- 
fulneſs, altered to the ſound of common breezes, and 
in general the horrors of the iſland were abated. 

| When we had arrived at laſt at the ford by which 
we were to paſs out, we met with thoſe faſhionable . | 
mourners who had been ferried over along with us, and 
wi.o, being unwilling to go as far as we, had coalted * 


.by the ſhore to find the place, where they waited our 
coming; that by ſhewing themſelves to the world only 


at that time when we did, they might ſeem alſo to have 


been among the troubles of the grotto. Here the 


waters, that 1olled on the other fide ſo deep and ſilent, 
were much dried up, and it-was an eaſier matter for > 


us to wade over. 


The river being croſſed, we were received upon he 
further bank by our friends and acquaintance, whom 


comſort had brought out to congratulate our appearance 


in the world again. Some of theſe. blamed us for ſtay- 


ing ſo long away from them, others adviſed us againft 
all temptations of going back again; every one was 


cautious not to renew our troubles by aking any par- 
ticulars of the journey; and all concluded, that in 2 


caſe of ſo much aMiQion, we could not have made 


choice of a fitter companion than Patience. Here 
Patience, appearing ſerene at her praiſes, delivered us 
over to Comfort. Comfort ſmiled at his receiving the 


charge; immediately the ſey purpled on that ſide to 


which he turned, and double ＋ at once-beuke] m.up= - 
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TAI SEASONS. 


The cold grow: ſoft with weſtern gales, 
* The Summer over Spring prevails, 
But yields to Autumn's fruitful rain, 
As this to Winter ſtorms and hails ; 


Each lojs the — 38007 repatrs again. 
| - = 1 W. * urrz- 


Moy 

HERE is 8 any thing gives a more ſen- 
T ſible delight, than the enjoyment of a cool 
« ſtill evening after the uneaſineſs of a hot ſultry day. 
« Such a one I paſſed not long ago, which made me 
4 rejoice, when the hour was come for the ſun to, ſet, 

* that I might enjoy the freſhneſs of the evening in 
« my garden, which then affords me the pleaſanteſt 
“ hours I paſs in the whole four-and-twenty, I im- 
8 mediately aroſe from my couch, and went down in- 
« to it. You deſcend at firſt by twelve ſtone ieps 
* into a large ſquare divided into four graſs-plots, in 
.« each of which is a ſtatue of white marble. This is 
1 ſeparated from a large parterre by a low wall, and 
« from thence through a paar of iron "gates, you are 
< led into a long broad walk of the fineſt turf, ſet on 
* each fide with tall yews, and on either hand bordered 
& by a canal, which on the right divides the walk 
& from a wilderneſs parted into variety of allies and 


1 3 and on the left from a kind of EE 
| 6 tre 
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tte, which is the receptacle of a great number of 


« oranges and myrtles. The moon ſhone bright, and 
6 ſeemed then the moſt agreeably to ſupply the place 
«« of the ſun, obliging me with as much light as was 
«« neceſſary to diſcover a thouſand pleaſing objects, 
« and at the ſame time divelted of all power of heat. 

«« The reflection of it in the water, the fanning of the 
« windrullling on the leaves, the ſinging of the-thruſh 


and nightingale, and the coolneſs of the walks, all 


« conſpired to make me lay aſide ail diſpleaſing 


e thoughts, and brought me into ſuch a tranquillity 


« of mind, as is, I believe, the next happineſs to that 
« of hereafter. In this ſweet retirement I naturally fell 


e into the repetition of ſome lines out of a poem of 


e Milton's, which he entitles Il Penſeroſo, the ideas 
« of which were exquiſitely ſuited to my preſent 
1 5 wanderings of thought. * | 


Sweet bird ! ! that hunt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical ! moſt melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft, the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening ſong: 
And miſling thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmooth- ſhaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her higheſt noon, 
Like one that hath been led aftray, 
Thro' the heaven's wide pathleſs way, ; 
And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, TO IN 
Stopping throꝰ a flcecy cloud. . 


Then let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave with his wings in airy ſtream, 

Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 

Softly on my eyelids laid: 5 
3 And 
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And as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by ſpirits to mortals good, 

Or the unſeen Genius of the wood, 


17 refleted then apon the ſweet vieiſſitude of . 
* and day, on the charming diſpoſition of the Seaſons, 
« and their return again in a perpetual circle ; and 
© oh ! ſaid I, that 1 could from theſe my declining 
years return again to my firit ſpring of youth and 
40 vigour ; but that, alas! is impoſſible : all that re- 
c mains within my power, is to ſoften the inconve- 
& nicncies I feel, with an eaſy, contented mind, and 
« the enjoyment of ſuch delights as this ſolitude affords 
« me. In this thought I ſat me down on a bank of 

«© flowers and dropt into a ſlumber, which, whether it 
4 were the effect of fumes and vapours, or my preſent 


% thoughts, I know not; but methought the Genius 


«« of the garden ſtood before me, and introduced tome 
« into the wa'k where I laid this drama and different 
4 ſcenes of the revolution of the year, which whilſt 1 
« then ſaw, even in my dream, I reſolved to write 
don, and ſend to the Spectator. 
„ The firſt perſon whom I ſaw advancing towards 
* me, was a youth of a moſt beautiful air and ſhape, 
«© though he ſeemed not yet arrived at that exact pro- 


«+ portion and ſymmetry of parts which a little more 
«<< time would have given him; but however, there 


4 was ſuch a bloom in his countenance, ſuch ſatisfac- 
cc tion, and joy, that I thought it the moſt deſirable 
« form that I had ever ſeen. He was clothed in a 
4 flowing mantle of green ſilk, interwoven with flow. 
« ers: he had a chaplet of roſes on his head, and a 
% narciſſus in his hand; primroſes and violets ſprang 
Ls 2 under his — and all nature was cheered at his 


approach - 
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&« approach. Flora was on one hand, and Vertumnus 
& on the other in a robe of changeable filk. After 
« this I was ſurprized to ſee the moon-beams refle&ed 
« with a ſudden glare from armour, and to ſee a man 
« completely armed advancing with his ſword drawn. 
« [ was ſoon informed by the Genius it was Mars, who 
„had long uſurped a place among the attendants of | 
* the Spring: He made way for a ſofter appearance; 
« it was Venus, without any ornament but her own 
„ beauties, nct ſo much as her own ceſtus, with which 
* ſhe had encompaſſed a globe, which ſhe held in her 
* right-hand, and in her left ſhe had a ſceptre of gold. 
After her followed the Graces, with their arms e- 
„ twined within one another; their girdles were looſ- 
* cd, and they moved to the ſound of ſoft muſic, 
*- ſtriking the ground alternately with their feet. Then 
came up the. three Months which belong to this 
« Seaſon. As March advanced towards me, there 
was methought in his look a louring roughneſs, 
which ill befitted a month which was ranked in ſo 
«ſoft a ſeaſon; butes he came forwards his featurez 
became inſenſibly more mild and gentle: he ſmocths 
ed his brow, and looked with ſo ſweet a counte- 
*©* nance, that I could not bat lament his departure, 
„though he made way for April. He appeared in 
** the greateſt gaiety imaginable,. and had a thouſand 
« Pleaſvres to attend him: his look was frequently 
*« clouded, but immediately returned to it; firſt com- 
«« poſure, and remained fixed in a ſmile. Thea came 
Map, attended by Cupid, with his bow firung, ad 
0 in a poſture to let fly an arrow): as he paſſed by 
* metlought I heard a confuſed noiſe of ſoſt com- 
„ plaints, gentle extaſies, and tender fighs of lovers.; 
«.you's of confancy, and as many complainings of 
44 perſidiouſneſs; all which the wines wafted away as 
| V. 
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** ſoon as they had reached my hearing. After theſe 
* I ſaw a man advance in the full prime and vigour 
| 4 of his age: his complexion was ſanguine and ruddy, 
& Ris hair black, and fell down in beautiful ringlets 
| beneath his ſhoulders ; a mantle of hair-coloured 
_ © filk hung looſely upon him: he advanced with a 
4 haſty ſtep after Spring, and ſought out the ſllade 
% and cool fountains which played in the garden. He 
% was particularly well pleaſed when a troop of 
« Zephyrs fanned him with their wings : he had two. 

* companions who walked on each fide, that made him 
„ appear the moſt agreeable : the one was Aurora 
e with fingers of roſes, and her feet dewy, atti.ed in 
2 prey: the other was Veſper in a robe of azure beſet 

* with drops of gold, whoſe breath he caught whilſt it 
* paſled over a bunch of honey-ſuckles and tube-roſes 
«© which be held in his hand. Pan and Ceres follow- 
« ed them with four reapers, who danced a morrice to 
the ſound of oaten pipes and cymbals, Then came 
«© the attendant Months. june retained ſtill ſome 
„ ſmall likeneſs of the Spring; but the other two 
* ſeemed to ſtep with a leſs vigorous tread, eſpecially 
« Auguſt, who ſeemed almoſt to faint, whilſt for half 
«« the ſteps he took the Nog-ſtar levelled his rays full 
<6 at his head: they paſſe -l on and made way for a 

* perſon that ſeemed to bend a little under the weight 
« of years; his beard and hair, which were full grown, 
* were compoſed of an equal number of black and 
% grey; he wore a robe, which he had girt about 
 «« him, ofa yellowiſh caſt, not unlike the cnlour of 
«« fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I thought he 
hardly made amends for expelling the foregoing 
_ #*« ſcene by the large quantity of fruits which he bore 
. 4 in his hands. Plenty walked by his fide with an 
healthy freſh countenance, pouring out from an 
25 - ; 61 horn 


- 


* 
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« horn all the various pioduQts of the year. Poul ona, 
« flowed with a glaſs of cyder in her hand, with 
« Bacchus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied 
% by a whole troop of ſat/ rs, fauns, and ſyl-ans. Sep- 
« tember, who came next ſeemed in his looks to pro- 
mile a new Spring, and wore the hvery of thoſe 


. * months. The ſucceeding month was ail ſullied with _ 
* the juice of grapes, as if he had juſt come from the 


«6 wine-preſs, | November, though he was in his divi- 


_ «« fion, yet by the many ſtops he made ſeemed rather 


4% jnclined to the Winter, which followed cloſe at his 
% heels. He advanced in the ſhape of an old man in 
« the extremity of age: the hair he had was ſo very 
4% white it ſeemed a real ſnow ; his eyes were red and 
« piercing, and his beard hung with a great quantity 
« of icicles: he was wrapt up in furs, but yet fo 


* pinched with exceſs of cold, that his limbs were all 
1 contracted and his body bent to the ground, ſo that 


« he could not have ſupported himſelf, had it not 


e been for Comus the god of Revels, and Neceflity 


«the mother of Fate, who ſuſtained him on each ſide. 
The ſhape and mantle of Comus was one. of the 
« things which moſt ſurprized me; as he advanced 
« towards me, his countenance ſcemed the moſt deſir- 
able I hadever ſeen : on the fore-part of his mantle 
« was pictured Joy, Delight, and Satisfaction, with a 


„ thouſand emblems of merriment, and Jeſts with faces 


4c lo king two ways at once; but as he paſſed from 
% mel was amazed at a ſhape fo little correſpondent. 
4c to his face: his head was bald, and all the reſt of 
* his Fmbs appeared old and deformed. On the 
«* hinder part of his mantle was repreſented Murder 


with diſhevelled: hair, and a dagger all bloody, 


Anger in a robe of ſcarlet, and Suſpicion ſquinting 
” with both eyes ; but above all, the mol conſpicuous _ 
„ 


— 
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« was the battle of the Lapithæ and the Centaurs. 1 
_ « deteſted fo hidecus a ſhape, and turned my eyes 
«« upon Saturn, who was ſtealing away behind him 
„ with a ſcythe in one hand, and an hour-glaſs in the 
*© other, unobſerved. Behind Neceſſity was Veſta the 
„ goddeſs of Fire, with a lamp which was perpetually 
«< ſupplied with oil, and whoſe flame was eternal. She 
* cheered the rugged bi o of Neceſſity, and warmed 
« her ſo far as almoſt to make her aſſume the features 
« and likeneſs of, Choice. December, January, and 
«, Febtuary paſſed on after the ieſt all in furs; there 
«.was little diſtinction to be made among them, and 
« they were more or leis diſpleaſing as they diſcovered 
more or leſs haſte towards. the grateful return of 


Spring.“ 


e cet ble W dcr ED 
- Hou MIKI ac) HI Ke 


Tyuz TEMPLE or LOVE. 


The toils of ewe require a evarriar's art, 
And every lower plays a ſoldier's part. 
. 5 : | R. Wrxne, . 


WAS tbis morning reading the tenth canto in the 
fourth book of Spenſer, in which Sir Scudamore 
relates the progreſs ot his courtſhip to Amoret, under 
a very beautiful allegory, which is one of the moſt 
natural and unmixed of any in that moſt excellent au- 
thor. I ſhall tranſpoſe it to uſe Mr. Bays's turn, ſor 
' the benefit of many Engliſh lovers, who have, by fre- 
quent letters, deſired me to lay down ſome ru es for 
the conduct of their virtuous amours ; and ſhall only 
premiſe, that by the ſhield of love is meant a . 
conſtant paſſion for the perſon beloved. When 
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When the fame ſays he, of this celebrated beauty 


firſt flew abroad, I went in purſuit of her to the 


Temple of Love. This temple continued he, bore the 


name of the goddeſs Venus, and was ſeated in a moſt 


beautiful iſland, walled by nature againſt all invaders-- 
There was a ſingle bridge that led into the iſland, and 
before it a-caſtle garriſoned by twenty knights Near 
the caſtle was an open plaia, and in the midſt of it a 
pillar, on which was hung the ſhield of Love; and 


underneath i it, in ** of — was this Inſcription: 


: Happy the man * ol can uſe his bliſs ; 
| Whoſe-ever be the ſhield, fair Amoret be his, 


My heart panted upon reading the inſcription: I 
ſtruck upon the ſhield with my ſpear. Immediately 
iſſued forth a knight well mounted, and completely 
armed, who, without ſpeaking, ran fiercely at me. I 
received him as well as I could, and by good fortune 


' threw him out of his ſaddle. I encountered the whole 


twenty ſucceſſively, and, leaving them all extended 
on the plain, carried off the ſhield in token of victory. 
Having thus vanquiſhed my rivals, I paſſed on without 


impediment, untilll came to the utmoſt gate of the 
bridge, which I found locked and barred. I knocked 


and called; but could get nz anſwer. At laſt I ſaw 
one on the other fide of the gate, who ſtood peeping 
through a ſmall crevice, This was the porter; he 
had a double face reſembling a Janus, and was conti- 
nually looking about him, as if he miſtruſted ſome 
ſudden danger ; his name, as I afterwards learnt, wat 


Doubt. Over againſt him ſat Delay, who entertained 


paſſengers with ſome idle tory, while they loſt ſuch 


Opportunities as were never to be recovered. As ſoon 


as the porter ſaw my ſhield he opened the gate; but, 
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upon my entering, Delay caught hold of we, and would 
fain have had me liſten to her fooleries. However, 
I ſhook her off, and paſſed forward, untill that I came 
to the ſecond gate. The Gate of Good Deſert,” 
which almoſt ſtood wide open, but in the porch was an 
hideous giant that ſtopped the entrance; his name was 
Danger. Many warriors of good reputation nor able 
to bear the ſternneſs of his look, went back again; 
cowards fled at the ſight of him; an. 1 ſome few, 
who, watching their opportunity, Lipt by him unob- 
ſerved. I prepared to aſſault him; but upon the firkt 
fight of my ſhield, he n er gave way. Looking 
back upon him, I found his hinder parts much more 
deformed and terrible than his face ; Hatred, Murder, 
Treaſon, Envy, and Detraction, lying in ambuſh. be. 
hind him, to fall upon the beedleſs and unwary. 

I now entered the Iſland of Love, which. appeared 
in all the beauties of art and nature, and feaſted every 


ſenſe with the moſt agreeable objects, amidſt a pleaſing 


variety of walks and alleys, ſhady ſeats, and. flowery 
banks, ſunny hills, and gloomy vallies, where thou- 
| ſands of lovers were fitting, or walking together in 
pairs, and ſinging hymas to the deity of the place. 
I. could not forbear envying this happy people, whq 
were already in poſſeſſioꝑ of. all they could defire, 
While Iwent forward to the temple, the ſtructure was 
beautiful beyond imagination. The gate ſtood open. 
In the entrance ſat a moſt amiable woman, whoſe name 
Was Concord. 
On either ſide of her ſtood two young men, both 
flrongly armed, as if afraid of each other. As I after- 
wards learged, they were both her ſons, bur begotten 
of her by two diffe;ent fathers.; * their names Love and 
Hatred. | 
The lady ſo well tempered. and reconciled them | 
[ 
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both, that ſhe forced them to join hands; though 1 | 


could not but obſerve that Hatred turned away his 
face, as not able to endure the ſight of his Younger 


| brother. 5 


lat length entered the inmoſt temple, the roof of 
which was raiſed with an hundred marble pillars, 
decked with crowns, chains, and garlands. The 
ground was ſtrewed with flowers. An hundred altars, 
at each of which ſtood a virgin- prieſteſs cloathed in 
white, blazed all at once with the ſacrifice of lovers, 


wzod were perpetually ſending their vows to REP in 


clouds of incenſs, 

In the midſt ſtood the noddeſs herſelf apon an altar, 

whoſe ſubſtance was neither gold nor (tone, but inf- 
nitely more precious than either. About her neck flew 

numberleſs flocks of little Loves, Joys, and Graces ; 
and all about her altar lay fcattered heaps of lovers, 
complaining of the diſdain, pride, or treachery of their 

miltrefieſs. One among the reſt, no longer able 


to contain his griefs, broke out into the following 


prayer: 


% Venus, queen of grace and 1 joy of gods _ 
„ and men, who with a ſmile becalmeſt the ſeas, 


« and reneweſt ali nature; goddeſs, whom all the 
«« different ſpecies in the univerie obey with joy and 
Ty pleaſure, * 1 may at Laſt obtaia the — of 
% my vows.” 


The impetient lover . this with. great 8 


vehemence ; but l, in a ſoft murmur beſought the 
goddeſs to lend me her aſſiſtance. While 1 was thus 
praying, I chanced to caſt my eyes on a company of 


ladies, who were aſſembled together ia a corner of the 


temple, waiting for the anthem. 
The foremoſt ſeemed ſomething elder, and of a 
more eompoſed countenance * the reſt, Who all 


* | 
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: appeared to be under her direction. Her name inks 


Woman-hood. On one ſide of her fat Shamefacedneſs, 


with bluſhes riſing on her cheeks, and her eyes fixed 
on the ground: on the other was Chearfulneſs, with a 
ſmiling look, that infuſed a ſecret pleaſure into the 
hearts of all that ſaw her. With theſe ſat Modeſty, 
-holding . her hand on her heart: Courtely, with a 
grateful aſpect, and obliging behaviour, and the two 


ſiſters, who were always linked together, and reſem- | 


ibled. each other, Silence and Obedience. 


Thus fat they all around in ſeemly rate, 
And in the midſt of them a goodly maid, 
Ev'n in the lap of Woman-hood there ſat, 
The which was all in lilly white array'd; 
Where ſilver ſtreams among the linnen ſtray d. 
Like to the morn, when firſt her ſhining face 
Hath:to the gloomy world itſelf betray'd ; 
That ſame was faireſt Amoret in place, 
Shining with beauty” s light, and Oy virtne's 


race. 


As ſoon as 1 beheld the * Amoret, my heart 
throbbed with hopes. I ſtepp'd to her and ſeized her 


hand; when Woman-hood immediately riſing up, 


ſharply rebuked me for offering in ſo rude a manner 
to lay hold on a virgin Lexcuſed myſelf as modeſtly 
28 I could, and at the ſame time diſplayed my ſhield ; 
upon which, as foon as ſhe beheld the god emblazoned 


with his bow and ſhafts, ſhe was ſtruck mute, * 


inſtantly retired. | 

Tall held faſt fair Amoret; and turning my eyes 
| towards the goddeſs of the place, ſaw that ſhe favoured 
any pretenſions with a ſmile, which ſo emboldened me, 
n — 


0 „ „„ wes 
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The maid, ſometimes with tears, ſometimes with 
ſmiles, intreared me to let her go: but LI led her 
through the temple-gate, where the godeſs Concord, 
whe had favoured my — befriended my re- 
treat. | 
This allegory is ſo natural, that it explains itſelf, * | 
he perſons in it are very artfully deſcribed, and 
diſpoſed in proper places. The poſts aſſigned to 
Doubt, Delay, and Danger are admirable. The gate 
of Good Deſert has ſomething noble and inſtructive in 
it. But above all, I am moſt pleaſed with the beauti- 
ful group of figures in the corner of the temple. 
Among theſe, Woman-hood is drawn like what the 
philoſophers call an univerſal nature, and is attended 
with beautiful repreſentatives of all thoſe virtues that 
are the ornaments of the female ſex, conſidered i in is 
natural perfection and i innocence. 


lll 
TAE DESTINIES. 


r | 1 

p, Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

er What their unerring Wiſdom fees thee want. 

| 

E 81 was Gtring after dinner in my FORTY 1 
ed took up Homer, and dipped into that famous 
nd ſpeech of Achilles to Priam, in which he tells him, 


| that Jupiter has by him two great veſſels, the one filled 

yes with bleſſings, and the other with misfortunes ; out of 
red which he mingles a compoſition for every man that 
x comes into the world. This paſſage ſo exccedingty . 
pleaſed me, that as I fell RY into my after- 


The 1  Boon's 
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noon's ſlumber, it wrought my imagination into | the 
following dream. 

When jupiter took i into his hands the government 
ol the world, the ſeveral parts of nature with the pre. 
ſiding deities did homage to him. One preſented him 
with a mountain of winds, another with a magazine 
of hail, and a third with a pile of thunder-bolts. 
The ftars offered up their influences, the ocean gave 
in his trident, the earth her fruits, and the ſan his 
ſeaſons. Among the ſeveral deities who came to make 
their court on this occaſion, the deſtinies advanced 

with two great tuns carried before them, one of which 

they fixed at the right-hand of Jupiter, as he ſat upon 
| his throne, and the other on his left. 
The firſt was filled with all the bleflings, and the 
other with all the calamities of human life. Jupiter 
in the beginning of his reign, finding the world much 
more innocent than it is in this iron age, poured very 
plentifully out of the tun that ſtood at his right-hand ; _ 
but as mankind degenerated, and became unworthy, 
of his bleſſings, he ſet abroach the other veſſel, that 
filled the world with pain and poverty, battles and 
diſtempers, jealouſy and falſehood, intoxicating plea- 
Cures, and untimely deaths. 

He was at length ſo very much incenſed at the great 

Aepravations of human nature, and the repeated pro. 
- vocations he received from the other parts of the earth; 
that having reſolved to deſtroy the whole ſpecies, 
except Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded the def. 
tinies 10 gather up the bleſſings which he had thrown 

away upon the ſons of men, and lay them up until the 

world ſhould be inhabited by a more virtuous race > of 
mortals 
The three Siſters eee ——_ to the earth, 
in ſearch of the 3 ſcatters 
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ed on it; but found the taſk which was enjoined them, 
to be much more difficult than they imagined. The 
firſt places they reſorted to, as the moſt likely to ſuc- 
ceed in were cities, palaces, and courts; but inſtead 
of meeting with what they looked for here, they found 
nothing but envy, repining, uneaſineſs, and the ke 


| bitter ingredients of the left hand veſſel, Whereas, to 


their great ſurprize, they diſcovered content, chear- 
fulneſs, health, innocence and other the moſt ſubſtan. 
tial bleſſings of life, in cottages, ſhades, and ſolitudes. 
There was another circumſtance no leſs unexpected 
| than the former, and which gave them very great per- 

plexity in the diſcharge of the truſt which Jupiter had 
committed to them. They obſerved, that ſeveral 
bleflings had degenerated into calamities, and that 
| ſeveral calamities had improved into bleflings, accord - 
Ing as they fell into the poſſeſſion of wiſe or fooliſh 
men. They often found power, with ſo much inſo- 
lence and impatience cleaving to it, that it became a 
misfortune to the perſon on whom it was conferred. 
Youth had often diſtempers growing about it, worſe 
than the infirmities of old age: wealth was often 
united to ſuch ſordid avarice as made it the moſt un- 
comfortable and painful kind of poverty. On the 
contrary, they often found pain made glorious- by 
fortitude, poverty loſt in content, deformity beautified 


good fruits planted in a bad foil, that by degrees fall 
off from their natural reliſh, into taſtes altogether 
infipid or unwholſome; and the calamities, like harſh 
fruits, cultivated in a good ſoil, inriched by prope, 
grafts and inoculations, until they ſwell with generous 
and delightful juices. 4 
There was ſtill a third circumftance that occaſioned 
as «an a ſurprize to the three Siſters, as either of the 


Y2 lore. 


with virtue. In a word, the bleflings were often like | 
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foregoing, when they diſcovered ſeveral leſlings and 
calamities which had never been in either of the tuns, 
that flood by the throne of Jupiter, and were never- 
theleſs as great occaſions of happineſs or miſery as any 
there. Theſe were that ſpurious crop of bleſſings and 
calamities which were never ſown by the hand of the 
deity, but grow of themſelves out of the fancies and 
diſpoſitions of human creatures. Such are dreſs, titles, 
place, and equipage, falſe ſhame, and groundleſs fear, 
With the like vain imaginations that ſhoot ap in _ 
| ling, weak and irreſolote minds. 

be deſtinies finding themſelves in ſo great a per- 


plexity, concluded that it would be impoſſible for them 


to execute the commands that had been given them, 


according to their firft intention; for which reaſon 


they agreed to throw all the bleſſings and calamities 


together- into a large veſſel, andin that manner offer 


them up at the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performed accordingly ; the eldeſt ſiſter 
preſented- herſelf before the veſſel, and introduced it 
with an apology for what they had done : 


O Jupiter, ſays ſhe, we have gathered together 


e all the good and evil, the comforts and diſtreſſes of 
«« human life, which we thus preſent before thee in 
«« one promiſcuous heap. We beſeech thee, that thou 
% thyſelf will fort them out for the future, as in thy 


<<. wiſdom thou ſhalt think fit. For we acknowledge, 


« that there is none befides thee that can judge what 
1 will occaſion grief or joy in the heart of the human 


«« creature, and what will prove a dlefing or calamity | 


« . 2 


On 
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2: 


On TEMPERANCE. 


747 to > thy rules, O temperance nn 

All pleaſures which, from health or firength, can fow 
Figour of body, purity of mind, 
Unclouded reafen, ſentiment reſin'd. | 


CRranDLiIR, 


HERE i is a ar 6 in the Arabian Night T, ales, 
of a king who had long languiſhed under an ill 
habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedie, 
to no purpoſe. At lengzh, ſays the fable, a phyſician 
cured him by the following method: he took an hol. 
low ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; af- 
ter which he cloſed it ſo artificially that nothing | 
appeared. He likewiſe took a mall, and after having 
hollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the — 
ball, he encloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame 
manner as in the ball itſelf.. He then ordered the 
ſaltan, who was. his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early 
in the morning with theſe right prepared inftruments, 
till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat. When, as the ſtory 
goes, the virtue of the medicaments perſpiring through 
the wood, had ſo good an influence on the ſultan's 
_ conſtitution, that they cured | him af an indiſpoſition | 
which all the compoſitions he had taken inwardly had 
not been able to remove. This caſtern allegory is 
finely contrived to ſtew us how beneficial bodily labour 
is to health, and that exerciſe is the moſt effeftual 
phyfic. . I ſball in this place recommend ancther greze 
. Wn htalth, which in many caſes produces 
"IS the 
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the ſame effects as exerciſe, and may, in ſome mea- 


ſure, ſupply its place, where opportunities of exerciſe 
are wanting, The preſervative I am ſpeaking of is 


725 temperance, which has thoſe particular advantages 


above all other means of health, that it may be prac- ; 
tiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon, or in 


| any place. It is a kind of regimen into which every 


man may put himſelf without i interrupcion to buſineſs, 
expence of money, or loſs of time. If exerciſe throws 


off all ſuperfluities, temperance prevents them; if 


exerciſe clears the veſſels, temperance neither fatiates 
nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe raiſes proper ferments 
in the humours, and promotes the circulation of the 
blood, temperance gives nature her full Flay, and 
enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and vigourz 
if exerciſe 2 a * diſtemper, temperance 
ſtarves it. 

Phyſie, for the ſt part, is nothing elſe but the 
ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. -Medicines are 
indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that 
cannot wait the ſlow operations of theſe two great in- 
ſtruments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
courſe of exereiſe and temperante, there would be but 
| little occaſion for them, Accordingly we find that thoſe 

parts of the world are the moſt healthy, where they 
ſabſiſt by the chace; ang that men lived longeſt when 
their lives were employed in hunting, and when 
they had little food beſides what they caught. Bliſter- 
ing, cupping, and bleeding are ſeldom of uſe but to 
the idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward applica- 


tions which are ſo much in practice among us, are for 


the moſt part nothing elſe but expedients to make 
luxury confiſtent with health. The apothecary is per- 
petually employed in countermining the cook and the 
vintner. It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a young 
man who was going to a feaſt, he took him up in the 
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freet and carried him home to his friends, as one who 
was running into imminent danger, had not he pre- 
vented him. What would the — have ſaid, 
had he been preſent at the gluttony of a modern meal? 
Would not he have thought the maſter of a family 
mad, and have begged his ſervants to tie down his 
hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and deſn; 
ſwallow oil and vinegar, wines and ſpices; throw down 
ſallads of twenty different herbs, ſauces of an hundred 
ingredients, confections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets 
and flavours ? What unnatural motions and counter- 
ferments muſt ſuch a medley of intemperance produce 
in the body ? Formy part, when I behold a faſhion- 
able table ſet out in all its magnificence, I fancy that 
I ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with 
other innumerable diſtempers lying in ambuſcade 
among the diſhes. | 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and ſimple FEY 
er animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are 
the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a 
third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 
way, not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, 
ſcarce a berry or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule 
for temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be 
temperance in another ; but there are few that have 
lived »ny time in the world who are not judges of their 
own conſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and 
what proportions of food do beſt agree with them. 
Were I to confider my readers as my patients, and to 
preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance as is accommo- 
dated to all perſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuited . 
to our climate and way of living, I would copy the 
following rules of a very eminent phyſician, Make 
your whole repaſt out of one diſn. if you indulge in a 
: ID | ſecond, 


8 
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ſecond, avoid drinking any thing flrong until you 
have finiſhed your meal; at the ſame time abſtain from 
all ſauces, or at leaſt from ſuch as are not the moſt 
plain and ſimple. A man could not well be guilty of 
gluttony, if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy 
rules. In the firſt caſe there would be no variety of 
taſtes to ſolicit his palate, and occaſion exceſs ; nor 
in the ſecond any artificial - provocations to relieve 


' ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite. Were I to preſcribe 


. rule for drinking, it ſhould be formed upon a ſaying 
| quoted by Sir Villiam Temple; the firſt glaſs for myſelf, 
tze ſecond for my friends, the third for good humeur, and the 
| fourth for mine enemies. But becauſe it is impoſſible for 
ene who lives in the world to diet himſelf always in ſo 
' philoſophical a manner, I think every man ſhould 
have his days of abſtinence, according as his conſtitu- 
tion, will permit. Theſe are great reliefs to nature, 
as they qualify it for ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, 
whenever any diſtemper or duty of life may put it up- 
on ſuch difficulties; and at the ſame time give it an 
opportunity, of extricating itſelf from its oppreſions, 
and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of its 
diſtended veſſels. Beſides that, abſtinence well timed 
often kills a ſickneſs in embrio, and deftroys the firſt 
| ſeeds: of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or 
three ancient authors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding 
| he lived in Atbens during the great. plague, which has 
made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and has been 


celebrated at different times by ſuch eminent hands, 


I fay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time of this 
_ devouring peſtilence, never caught the leaſt infection, 
which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that unin- 
terrupted temperance which he alw ays obſerved. 

And here I cannot but mention an obſervation 
which Thave orten made, * * the lives of the 


Philo- 


— 
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philoſophers, and comparing it with any ſeries of kings 
or great men of the ſame number. If we conſider 
theſe ancient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy 
conſiſted in a temperate and abſtemious courſe of life, 
one would think the life of a philoſopher, all the life 
of a man, were of two different dates ; For we find the 
generality of theſe wiſe men were nearer an hundred 


"Gl. * years of age at . 
aths 


The benefit arifing from a temperate covrſe of lif 
are ſet in a till more firiking light in the followiag 
| allegory of the 


The InyALLIBLE ELIXIR. 


ScuLarivs, after his deification or admittance 
1. among the Gods, having reviſited his native 
country, and being one day (as curioſity led him a 
rambling) in danger of being benighted, made the 


beſt of his way to a houſe he ſaw at ſome diſtance, — 


where he was hoſpitably received by the maſter of i it. 
Cremes, for that was the maſter's name, though but a 
young man, was infirm and fickly.—Of ſeveral 
diſhes ſerved up to ſupper, Cremes obſerved that his 
gueſt eat but of one, and that the moſt ſimple ; nor 
could all his intreaties prevail on him to do otherwiſe. 
He was, notwithſtanding, highly delighted with E/ca- 
lapins s converſation, in-which he obſerved a chearful-+ 
neſs and knowledge ſuperior to any thing he had 
hitherto met with. The next morning, E/culapius 
took his leave, but not till he had engaged his good. 
natured hoſt to pay him a viſit at a ſmall villa, a few 
miles from thence, where he informed him was his 
dwelling. Cremes came : accordingly, and was. moſt 
kindly 
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kindly received ; but how great was his amazement, 
when ſupper was ſerved up to ſee nought but milk, 
honey, and a few roots dreſſed in the plaineft but neat- 
et manner, to which hunger, chearfulneſs, and good 
ſenſe, were the only ſauces. E/culapius ſeemed to eat 
with pleaſure, while Cremes ſcarce taſted of them. On 
which a repaſt was ordered, more ſuitable to our gueſt's 
taſte. Immediately, there ſacceeded a banquet com- 
poſed of the moſt artful diſhes that luxury could invent, 
with great plenty and variety of the richeſt and moſt 
intoxicating wines. Theſe too were accompanied by 
damſels of bewitching beauty, It was now Cremes 


gave a looſe to his appetites, and every thing he tafted 


raiſed extaſies beyond what he had ever known. 
During the repaſt, the damſels ſang and danced to 


entertain them; their charms inchanted the enraptu- 


red gueſt, already fluſtered with what he had drunk; 


| his ſenſes were loſt in extatic confuſion. Every thing 
round him ſeemed elyfium, and he was on the point 
ef indulging the moſt boundleſs freedoms, when on a 


ſudden, their beauty which was but a vizor, fell off 


and diſcovered forms the moſt hideous and forbidding 


imaginable.—luſt, revenge, folly, murder, meagre 
poverty and deſpair, now appeared in the moſt odious 
ſhapes, and the place inſtantly beeame the moſt dire 
ſcene of miſery and confuſion. How oft did Creme: 


wiſh himſelf far diſtant from ſuch diabolical company, 


and now dreaded the fatal conſequence which threat. 


ned him. His blood ran chilFat his heart; his knees 


ſmote each other with fear, and joy and rapture 


| were perverted to amazement and horror. When 
ived it had made ſufficient impreflion 


E/culapius percei 
on his gueſt, he thus addreſſed him. Know, Cremes, 


it is E/culapizs who has thus entertained you, and what 
you have here —— is a true image of the deceirful- | 
| 1 * 
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neſs and miſery inſeparable from luxury and intem-. 
perance. Would you be happy, be temperate : tem- 
perance is the parent of health, virtue, wiſdom, plenty, 
and every thing that can make you happy, in this or 
the world to come. It is indeed the true luxury, of 
life, for without it, life cannot be enjoyed. This ſaid, 


* he diſappeared and left Cremes (inſtead of an elegant 


a partment) in an open plain, full of ideas quite dif. 
ferent from thoſe he had brought with him. On his 
retura home, from the moſt luxurieus, he became one 
of the moſt temp erate men, by which wiſe method, he 
ſoon regained health. frugality produced riches, and 
from an infirm and crazy conſtitution, and almoſt 
ruined eſtate, by virtue of this Infallble Elixir, he be- 
came one of the happieſt men breathing, and lived to a 
healthy old age, rvened as an oracle for kis wiltees 
throughout all Greece. | | 


C 


The Hiftory of Sax TON BARs 1s A4; ſhewing 
the fatal Effects of encouraging bad Thoughis, 


Short is the courſe of every lawleſs phajure, 
Grief like a ſhade on all its footfteps Waits, 
Scarce viſibit in joy's meridian height © 
But downward as its blaze declining ſpeeds, 


The dwarfiſh ſhadow to a giant ſpreads, Mir rox. 


HERE was formerly a Santon, whoſe name was 
Barfſa, who for the ſpace of an hundred years 

very frequently applied himſelf to prayer ; and ſcarce 
erer went out of the grotto in which ä 0 
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dence, for fear of expoſing himſelf to the danger of 
offending God. He faſted in the day-time, and watch- 
ed in the night ; all the inhabitants of the country had 
ſuch a veneration for him, and ſo highly valued his 
prayers, that they commenly applied to him when they 
bad any favours to beg of heaven. When he made 
vows for the health of a fick 3 the patient was im- 
mediately cured. | 
It happened that the daughter of the king of that 
country fell into a very dangerous diſtemper, the cauſe 
of which the phyſicians could not diſcover, yet they 


| continued preſcribing remedies by gueſs ; but inſtead 


of helping the princeſs, they only augmented her diſ- 
eaſe. In the mean time the king was inconſolable, 
far he paſſionately loved his daughter, wherefore one 


day finding all human affiſtance vain, he declared it as 


his opinion, that the princeſs ought to be ſent to the 


| Santon Barſiſa. 


All the 39. 


applauded his ſentiment, and the king's 


officers condnRted her to the Santos; whe, notwithſtand- 


ing his frozen age, could not ſee ſuch a beauty without 
being ſenſibly moved. He gazed on her with pleaſure ; N 


and the devil taking this opportunity, whiſpered in his 


ear thus; O Saxton! do not let flip ſuch a fortu- 
nate minute: tell the king's ſervants that it is requiſite 
for the princeſs to paſs this night in the grotto, to ſee 
whether it will pleaſe God to cure her; that you will 


Pot up a prayer for her, and that they need only come 


to fetch her to-morrow. o. 
How weak is man The Santos toned the devil's 


advice, and did what he ſuggeſted to him. But the 


officers, before they would yield to leave the princeſs, 
ſent one of their number to know the king's pleaſure. 


That monarch, who had an entire confidence i in Bar- 
Ha; never in the leatt ſcrupled the truſtingof his daugh- 


rer 


- 


* 
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ter with him. 7 conſent, ſaid he, that ſbe fay with that 


Boh man, and that he keep her as long as be pleaſes: Tam 
awbolly ſatisfied on that head. 

When the officers had received the king's anſwer, 
they all retired, and the princeſs remained alone with 
the hermit, Night being come, the devil preſented 
himſelf to the Saxton, ſaying, ** Canſt thou let flip fo 
favourable an opportunity with ſo charming a creature ? 
Fear not her telling of the violence you offer her ; if 
ſhe were even ſo indiſcreet as to reveal it, who will be. 
lieve her? The court, the city, and all the world are 
too much prepoſſeſſed in thy favour, to give any credit 
to ſuch a report. You may do any thing unpuniſhed, 
when armed by the great reputation for wiſdom, which 
you have acquired. The unfortunate Barſſa was ſo 
weak as to hearken to the enemy of mankind. He 
approached the princeſs, took her into his arms, and 
in a moment cancelled a virtue of an hundred years 
duration. | 
| He had no ſoorier perpetrated his crime, than a 
thouſand avenging horrors haunted him-night and day. 
He thus accoſts the devil: Oh wretch ſays he, it ig 
thou who haſt deſtroyed me! Thou haſt encompaſſed me 


for a whole age, and endeavoured to ſeduce me; and 


now at laſt thou haſt gained thy end. Oh Saxton! an- 
ſwered the devil, do not reproach me with the pleaſure 
thou haſt enjoyed. Thou mayeſt repent : but what is 
unhappy for thee is that the princeſs is impregnated» 
and thy fin will become public: thou wilt become the 
laughing · ſtock of thoſe who admire and reverence theẽ 
at preſent, and the king wilkput thee to an ignominĩ- 
ous death.” 

Barſſſa, terrified by this th ſays to the devils 
ce what ſhall I do to prevent the publication of my 
ame? to kinder the — of your crime, you 

2 


ought | 
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ought to commit a freſh one, anſwered the devil. Kill 
the princeſs, bury her at the corner of the grotto, and 


when the king's meſſengers come to-morrow, tell them 
you have cured her, and that ſhe went from the grotto 


very early in the. morning: they will believe you, and 


ſearch for her all over the city and country ; and the 


king her father will be in great pain for her; but 


aker ſeveral vain ſearches, it will wear of.” 


The hermit, abandoned by God, purſuant to this 


advice, killed the princeſs, buried her in a corner of 
the groito, and the next day told the officers what the 
devil bad him ſay. They made diligent enquiry for 
the king's daughter, but not being able to hear of her, 
they deſpaired of finding her, when the devil told them 
that all their ſcarches for theprinceſs were in vain ; and 
relating what had paſſed betwixt her and the Santos, he 
told them the place where ſhe was interred. The of_ 
cers immediately went to the grotto, ſeized Bar/i/a, 
and found the printeſs's body in the place to which the 
devil had directed them; whereupon they took up the 
and carried that and the Santos to the palace. 
When the king ſaw his daughter dead, and was in- 


| formed of the whole event, he broke into tears and 


bitter lamentati ons; and aſſembling the doctors, he 
laid the Santon's crime before them, and : aſked their 
advice how he ſhould be puniſhed. All the doors 
condemned him to death, upon which the king ordered 
| him to be hanged: accordingly a gibbet was erected; 

the hermit went up the ladder, and when he was going 
£0 be turned off, the devil whiſpered in his ear theſe 
words: O Saxton / if you will worſhip me, I will 
extricate you out of this difficulty, and tranſport you 
two thouſand leagues from hence, into a country where 
you ſhall be reverenced by men, as much as you were 


before this adventure.” | « Iam content, ſays Burf/a 3 
5 \ : — 
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deliver me, and I will worſhip thee.” Give me firſta 
fign of adoration,” replied the devil ; whereupon the 
Santon bowed his head, and ſaid, 1 give myſelf to 
you.” Then the devil raiſing his voice, faid, «< O 
Barfi/a, 1 am ſatisfied ; I have obtained what Ideſired :** 
And with theſe words, ſpitting in his face, he diſap- 
| peared; andthe deluded Santon was hanged. | 

From this may be inferred, that evil thoughts will 
fometimes ſtart up even in the beſt of minds, which 
when checked as ſoon as noticed, can never be deemed . 
eriminal, but ought to be carefully ſtifled in Embrio, as 
the fiſt incitements to ſin ; for vice naturally begets 
vice, and the leaſt digreſſion from virtue is frequeatly 
facceeded by fuch a train of evils, as leads on _ 
| eeptibly to certain run. 


eee 
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a OnIN CITEMENT 0 Enterpri tos ad Emile. 
T tien — Story of the admirable CR ICHTO Ne 
5 | He who n is dull lengons ber, . 3 
: T0 glorious deeds will never, never riſe ; | 

aol Lie a dall werd be vue and dies. R. 

4 Have arti heard it Ai DIPS in conver fat ation, 


Whether it be more laudable or deſirable, that a 
ing man ſhould think too highly or too meanly of him- 

: ſelf: It is on all hands agreed to be beſt, that he ſhould 
will think rightly ; but ſince a fallible being will always 
make ſome deviations from exact re&itude, i it is not 


Wholly uſeleſs to enquire towards which fide it is ye 
vers to decline. 
N The 
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The Prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour him who 
errs by ander- rating his own powers; he is conſidered 
as a modeſt and harmleſs mem ber of ſociety, not like- 
ly to break the peace by competition, to endeavour 
after ſuch ſplendor of reputation as may dim the luſtre 
of cthers, or to interrupt any in the enjoyment of them- 
| elves ; he is no man's _ EI may be 
every man's friend. 

The opinion which a wan entertains of himſelf 


. ought to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an accurate diſ- 


cuſſion of this queſtion as it relates to perſons or to 
things. To think highly of ourſelves in compariſon 
with others, to aſſume by our own authority that pre- 


c:dence which none is willing to grant, muſt be always 


| Invidious and offenſive ; but to rate our powers high 
in proportion to things, and imagine ourſelves equal 
to great undertakings, while we leave others in poſſeſ- 


ſion of the ſame abilities, cannot with 18 juſtice 


provoke cenſure. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf-love may y diſpoſe us to 
decide too haſtily in our own favour ; but who is hurt 
by the miſtake ? If we are incited by this vain opinion 
to attempt more than we can perform, n la- 
bour and ours is the diſgrace, ; 

But he that dares to think well of himſelf, will not 
always prove to be miſtaken; and the good effects of 
his confidence will then appear in great attempts and 
great performances: if he ſhould not fully complete 
| his defign, he will at leaſt advance it fo far as to leave 
an eaſier taſk for him that ſucceeds him; and even 
though he ould whany fail, he will fail with 
honour. 
But from the oppoſite error, from torpid deſpond- 
eney can come no advantage; it is the froſt of the ſoul 
witeh binds up all its 2 and congeals life in 
2 Perpet- 


i TO wt 


do what in a ſtate of leiſure and deliberation he would 
have concluded impoſlible ; and ſome of eur ſpecies 


. of thoſe whoſe extenſive abilities have dignified hu- 
: manity. An honeſt emulation may be alike excited ; 


cles was kept awake by the trophies of Mzlz;ages. 


endowments and contrarities of excellence, none ſeems 


in a pleafing form: the perſon of Crichton was eminent- 


—— 
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perpetual ſterility. He that has no hopes of ſucceſs» 
will make no attempts; and where nothing is attempt 
ed, nothing can be done. 
7 Every man ſhould, therefore, endeavour to main- 
tain in himſelf a favourable opinion of the powers of the 
human mind; which are, perhaps, in every man greater 
than they appear, and might, by diligent cultivation, 
be exalted to a degree beyond what their profeſſor 
preſumes to believe. There is ſcarce any man but ha® 
found himſelf able at the inftigation of neceſſity, to 


have fignalized themſelves by ſuch atchievements, ag 
prove that there are few things above human hope. 
It has been the policy of all nations to preſerve, by 
ſome public monuments, the memory of thoſe who 
have ſerved their country by great exploits ; ; there is 
the ſame reaſon for continuing or reviving the names 


and the. philoſopher” s curioſity may be inflamed by a 
catalogue of the works of Beyle or Bacon, as Tbemiffo- 


Among the favourites of nature that have from time 
to time appeared in the world, enriched with various 


60 have been more exalted above the common rate of 
Homanity, than the man known about two centuries a- 
2 by the appel lation of the admirable Crichton ; of 
ole hiſtory, whatever we may ſuppreſs as ſarpatiing 
ibility, yet we ſhall upon inconteſtible authority 
relate enough td rank him among prodigies. | 
. Virtue, ſays Virgil, is better accepted when it comes 


iy beautiful; but his beauty was conſiſtent with ſuch 
SY. 5 3 
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activity and ſtrength, that in fencing he would ſpring 
at one bound the length of twenty fee: upon his anta- 

goniſt; and he uſed the ſword in either hand with ſuch 
force and dexterity, that ſcarce any one had courage 
to engage him, | 

Having ſludied at St. Andrews in Scotland, he went 
to Paris in his twenty-firſt year, and affixed on the 
gate of the college of Navarre a kind of challenge to 

' the learned of that univerſity, to diſpute with them on 
a certain day; offering to his opponents, whoever the 
ſhould be, the choice of ten languages and of all the 
faculties and ſciences. On the day appointed three 
thouſand auditors aſſembled, when four doctors of the 
church and fifty maſters appeared againſt him; and 
one of his antagoniſts confeſſes, that the doors were 


| defeated; that he gave proofs of knowledge above the 


reach of man; and that a hundred years, paſſed with- 
out food or ſleep, would not he ſufficient for the attain- 
ment of his learning. After a diſputation of nine 
hours, he was preſented by the preſident and profeſſors 
with a diamond and purſe of gold, and diſmiſſed with 
repeated acclamations. — _ 
From Paris he went to Rome, where he made the 
Fame challenge, and had in the preſence of the pope 
and cardinals the ſame ſucceſs. Afterwards he con- 
tracea at Venice an acquaintance with Aldius Manvutins, | 
by whom he was introduced to the learned of that 
eity ; then viſited Padua, where he engaged in another 
public diſputation, beginning his performance with an 
extempore poem in praiſe of the city and the aſlembly 
then preſent, and concluding with an oration equally 
unpremeditated in commendation of ignorance. | 
I e aiterwards publiſhed another challenge, in which 
he declared himſelf ready to detect the errors of Ari- 
Fotle and all his commentators, either in the nu 
* | ms 
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forms of logic, or in any which his antagoniſts ſhould _ 
propoſe, of a hundred different kinds of verſe. 

"Theſe acquiſitions of learning, however ſtupendous, 
were not gained at the expence of any pleaſure which 
youth generally indulges, or by the omiſſion of any 
accompliſhment in which it becomes a gentleman to 
excel: he practiſed in great Perfection the arts of 
drawing and painting, he was an eminent performer 
in both vocal and inſtrumental muſic, he danced with 
uncommon gracefulneſs, and on the day after his diſ- 
putation at Paris exhibited his ſkill in horſemanſhip 
before the court of France, where at a public match of 
tilting he bore away the ring upon his — aftcen 
times together. 

He excelled likewiſe i in domeſtic games of leſs dig- 
nity and reputation; and in the interval between his ; 
challenge and diſputation at Pari, he ſpent ſo much 
of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon _ 
was fixed upon the gate of the Serbonne, directing thoſe 
who would ſee this monſter of * to look for 


im at the tavern. 


So extenſive was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an Zalian comedy compoſed by him- 
ſelf and exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is 

ſaid to have perſonated fifteen different characters; 
In all which he might ſucceed without great difficulty : 
ſince he had ſuch power of retention, that once hear- 
ing an oration of an hour, he would repeat it exactly, 
and in the recital follow the ſpeaker through all his 
variety of tone and gefticulation. | 

Nor was his ſkill in arms leſs than in learning, or 
his courage inferior to his ſkill: there was a prize- 
fighter in Mantua, who, travelling about the world, 
according to the barbarous cuſtom of that age as a 

general challenger, had deſcated the moſt 3 
| maſters 
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maſters in many parts of Europe; and in Mantua 
where he then reſided, had killed three that appeared 
againſt him. The duke repented that he had granted 
him his protection; when Crichton, looking on his 
ſanguinary ſucceſs with indignation, offered to ſtake 
fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount the ſtage againſt 
him. The duke with ſome reluctance conſented, and 
en the day fixed the combatants appeared : their 
weapons ſeem to have been the ſingle rapier, which 
was then newly introduced in Hh. The prize- fighter 
advanced with ſuch great violence and fierceneſs, that 
Crichton contented himſelf calmly to ward his paſſes» 
and ſuffered him to exhauſt. his vigour by his own 
fury. Crichton then became the aſſailant; and preſſea 
upon him with ſuch force and agility, that he thruſt 
| him thrice through the body, and ſaw him expire : he 
then divided the prize he had won, among the wido va, 
whoſe huſbands had been killed. 
The death of this wonderful man 1 ſhould be ual. 
ing to conceal ; did I not know that every reader 
will enquire curiouſly after that fatal hour, which is 
common to all human beings, however diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by nature, or fortune. | 
The duke of Mantua having received ſo many proofs . 
of his various merit, made him tutor to his ſon Vin- 
centio di Gonzaga, a prince of looſe manners and tur- 
bulent diſpoſition, On this occafion it was, that he 
compoſed the comedy in which he exhibited ſo many, 
different characters with exact propriety. But his 
honour was of ſhort continuance ; for as he was one, 
night in the time of Carzival. rambling about the 
fireets, with his guitar in his hand, he was attacked: 
| by fix men maſk'd. Neither his courage nor ſkill in. 
this exigence deſerted him; he oppoſed. them with. 
| * and you that he ſoon * 
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and diſarmed their leader, who throwing off his maſk, 
diſcovered himſelf to be the prince his pupil. Crich- 
ton, falling on his knees, rook his own ſword by the 
point and preſented it to the prince; who immediately 
ſeized it, and inſtigated as ſome ſay by-jealouſy, accord. 


ing to others only by a drunken fury and brutal re- 


ſentment, thruſt him through the Heart. 
Thus was the admirable Crichton brought into that 
ſtate, in which he could excel the meaneſt of mankind 


only by a few empty honours paid to his memory : 


The court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem by a public 
mourning, the cotemporary wits were profuſe of their 
encomiums, and the palaces of Jag were adorned 


with pictures, repreſenting him on horſeback, vith 8 
lance in one hand and a book in the other. 


ee ente ebd. . 


On Carumny. | 


Good? name in man axd woman, 
I the immadiate jewel of their yo 
Who ſteals my purſe, fleals 7 tis ſametbhing, . ; 
*T was mine, 4 bis 3 and has been flave to thouſands 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches bim, 
And makes me poor indeed. SHAKESPEARE, 
ERE all the vexations of life put together, we 
ſhould find that a great part of them proceed: 


from thoſe calumnies and reproaches which we tpread 
abroad concerning one another. 

There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in ſome de- 
gree, guilty of this offence; tho', at the ſame time, 
however we treat one another, it muſt be confeſſed, 

that we all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the perſons who 
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—are notorious for this practice. It generally takes its 
riſe either from an ill-will to mankind, a private in- 
clination to make ourſelves efteemed, an oftentation 
of wit, a vanity of being thought in the ſecrets of the 
world, or from © deſire of gratifying any of theſe diſ- 
| Poſitions of mind in „ with whom we con- 
verſe. 

The publiſher of ſcandal is more or leſs odious to 
kind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is * 
by any one or more of the foregoing motives, But what- 
ever may be the occafion of ſpreading theſe falſe reports, 
he ought to conſider, that the effect of them is equally 
prejudical and pernicious to the perſon at whom they 
are aimed. The injury is the ſame, tho? the principle 
from whence it proceeds may be different. 

As every one looks upon himſelf with too much 
Indulgence, when he paſſes a judgment on his own 
thoughts or actions, and as very few would be thought 
guilty of this abominable proceedipg,which 1 is ſo univer- 
ſally practiſed, and, at the ſame time, ſo univerſally 
_ blamed, I ſhall lay down three rules by which:I would 
| have a man examine and ſearch. into his own heart, 
before he ſtands accquitted to hi mſelt of that evil _ 
poſition of mind which Lam here mentioning. 

Firft of all, let him confider whether he does not 
take delight in hearing the faults of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to believe 
ſuch little blackening accounts, and more inclined to 
| be cxedulous on the nogharitable than on the good na- 


-K Beh, Whether he is not ready to FI) and 
propagate ſuch reports as tend to the 3 of 
another, 

r eps by which this vice pro. 
eds, and grows ME! into lander and. defamation. 
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In the firſt place, a man wha takes delight in hearing 
the faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently. that he has 2 


true reliſh of ſcandal, and conſequently, the ſeeds of 


this vice within him. If his mind is-gratified with 
hearing the reproaches which are caſt on others, he 
will find the ſame pleaſure in relating them, and be 
the more apt to do it, as he will naturally imagine 
every one he converſes with is delighted in the ſame 
manner with himſelf. A man ſhould endeavour there- 
fore to wear out of his mind this criminal curioſity». 
which is perpetually heightened and inflamed by liſ- 
tening to ſuch ſtories as tend to the diſreputation of 
others. 

In the ſecond place a man mould conſult his own 
heart, whether he be not apt to believe ſuch little black- 
ening accounts, and more inclined to be credulo us on a 


The uncharitable, than on the good-natured fide. 


Such a credulity is very vicious in itfelf, and 
rally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own 


ſecret corruptions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thales, 


falſhood is juſt as far diſtant from truth, as the ears 
are from the eyes. By which he would intimate, that 
awiſe man ſhould not eaſily give credit to the reports 


of actions which be has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this 


head, mention two or three remarkable rules to be 
obſerved by the members of the celebrated Abbey de la 
Trape, as they are publiſhed i in a little French book. 
The fathers are there ordered, never to give an ear to 
any accounts of baſe and criminal actions; to turn off 
all ſuch diſcourſe if poſſible; but in caſe they hear any 
thing of this nature ſo well atteſted that they cannot 
disbelieve it, they are then to ſuppoſe, that the crim- 
nal action may have proceeded from a good intention 


in him who is guilty of it. This is perhaps, carrying 
charity to an extravagance, but it is certainly much 
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more laudable, than to ſuppoſe, as the ill natured part 
of the world does, that indifferent, and even good 


Actions, proceed from bad principles and wrong inten- 


tions. 

In the third wk. a man ſhoyld examine his heart, 
whether he does not find in it a ſecret inclination to 
propagate ſuch reports, as fend to the diſreputation of 
another. | 

When the diſeaſe of the mind, which [ have hither- 
to been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, 
it diſcovers itſelf in its worſt ſymptom, and is in dan- 
ger of becoming incurable. I need not therefore inſiſt 
upon the guilt in this laſt particular, which every one 
cannot but diſapprove, who is not void of humanity, 
or even common diſcretion. I ſhall only add, that 
whatever pleaſure any man may take in ſpreading 


whiſpers of this nature, he will find an infinitely | 


greater ſatisfaction in conquering the temptation he 
is under, by 3 the 1 <cret die within his own 


breaſt. 


The 
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The CounTRayY MAN and JUPLTER. 


To Mrszpr. 


AVE you a friend (look round and 170 
So fond, ſo prepoſſeſs d as 17 
Your faults, ſo obvious to mankind, 
My partial eyes could never find. 
When, by the breath of fortune blown, 


Your airy caſtles were o'erthrown ; 
Havel been over prone to blame, 
Or mortify'd your hours with ſhame ? 


Was I &er known to damp your ſpirit, 

Or twit you with the want of merit? 
Tis not ſo ſtrange, that fortune's frown 

Still perſeveres to keep you down. 

Look round, and ſee what others do. 


Would you be rich and honeſt too? 
Have you (like thoſe ſhe rais'd to place) 


Been opportunely mean and baſe ? 


Have you (as times requir'd) reſign'd 


Truth, honour, virtue, Peace of mind? 
If theſe are ſcruples, give her o'er; 
Write, practiſe morals, and be poor. 

The gifts of fortune truly rate; 
Then tell me what would mend your ſtate. 


If happineſs on wealth were built, 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt, 
As — the miſer's hoarded ſtore, 


” 1 8 His 
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His fears, his wants increaſe the more. 


Think, Gay, (what ne'er may be the caſe) 


Should fortune take you into grace, 

Would that your happineſs augment ? 

What can ſhe give beyond content ? 
Suppoſe yourſelf a wealthy heir, 

With a vaſt annual income clear ; 

In all the affluence you poſſeſs, 

You might not feel one care the leſs. 

Might you not then (like others find) 

With change of fortune change of mind * 

Perhaps, profuſe beyond all rule, 

Vou might ſtart out a glaring fool; 

Your luxury might break all bounds : 

Plate, table, horſes, ſtewards, hounds, 

Might ſwell your debts : then, luſt of play 


No regal 1 income can defray. 
Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 


And doom your future life to jail. 

Or were you dignify'd with pow'r, 
Would that avert one penſive hour? 
You might give avarice its ſwing, 
Defraud à nation, blind a king: 
Then, from the hirelings in your cauſe, 
Though daily fed with falſe applauſe, 
Could it a real joy impart * 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 

Is happineſs your point in view ? 

(I mean th' intrinfic and the true) 
She nor in camps or courts reſides, 
Nor in the humble cottage hides ; 
Vet found alike in ev'ry ſphere ; 

Who finds content, will find her there. 


'Oferſpent with wil, beneath the bade, 
OT TT ner 


PER 
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Good gods! he cries, tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year. 
Soon as the morning ftreaks the ſkies, 
Induftrious labour bids me riſe ; 
With ſweat I earn my homely fare, 
And ev'ry day renews my care. 
Jove heard the diſcontented ſtrain, 
And thus rebuk'd the murm' ring fwain. 
Speak out your wants then, honeſt friend: 
Unjuſt complaints the gods offend, 
If you repine at partial fate, i 
Inſtruct me what could mend your ſtate. 
Mankind in every ſtation ſee. 
What wiſh you ? tell me what you'd be. 
S ſaid, upborne upon a cloud, 
The clown ſurvey'd the anxious crqud. 
Yon face of care, ſays ove behold, 
His bulky bags are fill'd with gold. 
See with what joy he counts it oe rr! 
That ſam to-day hath ſwell'd his ſtore. 
Were I that man, (the peaſant cry d) 
What bleſſing could T aſk beſide? 
Hold, ſays the God; firſt learn to know | 
True happineſs from outward ſhow. 
This optic glaſs of intuition——— 
Here, take it, view his true condition. 
He look'd, and ſaw the miſer's breaft, 
A troubled ocean, ne'er at reſt ; 
Want ever ſtares him in the face, 
And fear anticipates diſgrace: 
With conſcious guilt he ſaw him ſtart ; 
Extortion gnaws his throbing heart; 
And never, or in thought or dream, "IM 
His breaſt admits one happy gleam. | 
May Jeve, * cries, reject my pray r, | 
"5 _- 1 


And guard my life from guilt and care. 
My ſoul abhors that wretch's fate. 

O keep me in my humble ſtate! 

But ſee, amidſt a gaudy crowd, 

Yon miniſter ſo gay and proud; 

On him what happineſs attends, 

Who thus rewards his grateful friends ! 
Firſt take the glaſs, the God replies 
Man views the world with partial eyes. 

Good gods! exclaims the ſtartled wight, 
Defend me from this hidious ſight ! 
Corruption, with corroſive ſmart, _ 
Lies cank'ring on his guilty heart: 

I ſee him, with polluted hand, 
Spread the contagion o'er the land. 
Now av'rice with inſatiate jaws, 
Now rapine with her harpy claws, 

His boſom tears. His conſcious breaſt 
Groans with a load of crimes oppreſt. 
See him, mad and drunk with power 

Stand tott'ring on ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in ſpeeches vain and proud, 
His boaſls inſult the nether crowd; 
Now, ſeiz'd with giddineſs and . 
He trembles leſt his fall is near. 

Was ever wretch like this, he cries! 
Such miſery in ſuch diſguiſe! | 
The change, O Jove, I difavow; 
Still be my lot the ſpade and plough. 

He next, confirm'd by ſpeculation, 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation; 
For he the ſtateſman ſeem'd in part, 
And bore fimilitude of heart. 

Nor did the ſoldier's trade inflame 
His hopes with thirſt of ſpoil and fame 
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The miſeries of war he mourn'd ; 
Whole nations into deſarts turn'd. 

By theſe have laws and rights been brav'd ; 
By theſe was free-born man in ſlav d: 
When battles and invaſion ceaſe, 

Why ſwarm they in the lands of peace ? 
Such change (ſays he) may I decline ; 
The ſcythe and civil arms be mine 

Thus, weighing life in each condition, 
The Clown withdrew his raſh petition. 
When thus the God: How mortals err! 
If you true happineſs prefer, 

Tis to no rank of life confin'd, 
But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind. 
Be juſtice then your ſole purſuit; 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. 
So Jove, to gratify the clown, 
Where firſt he found him ſet him down. 


Sd 


The Pa cx-Hoxsk and the CaRRII E. 


To a Younc NoBLEMAN. 

EGIN, my Lord, in early youth, 
To ſuffer, nay, encourage truth: 
And blame me not for difreſpet, 
If I the flatt'rer's ſtyle reject; 
With that by menial tongues ſupply'd, 
You're daily cocker'd up in pride. 
be tree's didinguiſh'd by the fruit. 
| Aa 3 


—_ 


— 
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Be virtue then your firſt purſuit ; ; 

Set your great anceſtors in view, 

Like them deſerve the title too ; 

Like them ignoble actions ſcorn : 

Let virtue prove you greatly born. 

Though with leſs.plate their ſide-board ſhone, 
Their conſcience always was their own; - 
They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd, 

Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd ; 
Their hands by no corruption ſtain'd 
The miniſterial bribe diſdain'd; 


They ſerv'd the crown with loyal zeal, 


Vet, jealous of the public weal, 

They ſtood the bulwark of our laws, 

And wore at heart their country's cauſe ;_ 
By neither place or penſion bought, 
They ſpoke and voted as they thought. 


Thus did your fires adorn their ſeat; 


And ſuch alone are truly great. 

If you the paths of learning light, 

You're but a dunce in ſtronger light : 
In foremoſt rank, the coward plac'd, 

Is more conſpicuouſly diſgrac d. 

If you to ſerve a paltry end, 

To knaviſh jobs can condeſcend, 

We pay you the contempt that's due; 
In that you have precedence too. 
Whence had you this illuſtrious name 'E 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 

By birth the name alone deſcends ; 

Your honour on yourſelf depends. 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Aſſuming ignorance and pride. 
Learning by ſtudy muſt be won; 


"Twas ne' er entail'd from fire to fon, ; 5 
Superior 
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Superior worth your rank requires; 
For that mankind reveres your ſires: 
If you degenerate from your race, 
Their merits heighten your diſgrace. 


A Carrier ev'ry night and morn, 
Would ſee his horſes eat their corn. 
This ſunk the hoſtler's vails, tis true; 
But then his horſes had their due. 
Were we ſo cautious in all caſes, 5 
Small gain would riſe from greater places. 
The manger now had all its meaſure; 
He heard the grinding teeth with pleaſure : 
When all at once confuſion rung; 
They ſnorted, joſtled, bit, and flung. 
A pack-horſe turn'd his head afide, * - 
Foaming, his eye balls ſwell'd with pride. 
| Good gods! (ſays he) how hard's my lot! 
Is then my high deſcent forgot? 
Reduc'd to drudgꝰ ry and diſgrace, + 
(A life unworthy of my race) 
Muſt I too bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged ſcrubs, and vulgar hacks? 
See, ſcurvy Roan, that brute ill-bred., 
Dares from the manger thruſt my head ! 
Shall I, who boaſt a noble line, 
On offals of theſe creatures dine? 
Kick'd by old Baal! ſo mean a foe! 
My honour ſuffers by the blow. 
Newmarket ſpeaks my grandſire's fame, 
All jockeys ſtill revere his name: 
There yearly all his triumphs told, 
There all his maſly plates enroll'd. 
Whene er led forth upon the plain, 
You ſaw him in a liv'ry train; 


| 
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Returning too, with laurels crown'd, 

You heard the drums and trumpets ſound. 

Let it they, Sir, be underſtood, 

Reſpect's my due; for I have blood. 

© Vain glorious fool (the Carrier cry'd). 

©  ReſpeR was never paid to pride. 

Know, *twas thy giddy wilful heart 

| Reduc'd thee to this ſlaviſh part. | 

Did not thy headſtrong youth diſdain 

To learn the conduct of the rein? | 

Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 

In vicious frolics fancy ſpirit. 

What is't to me by whom begot ? 

'Thou reſtive, pert, conceited fot ! : 
Your fires I reverence ; tis their due: 

| But, worthleſs fool, what's that to you? 

Aſk all the Carriers on the road, 


They'll ſay thy keeping's ill beſtow d. 


Then vaunt no more thy noble race, 

That neither mends thy ſtrength or pace. 
What profits me thy boaſt of blood? 

An aſs hath more intrinſic good. 

By outward ſhew. let's not be cheated: 

An aſs ſhould like an aſs be treated. 


beer erer eee. 
An ELEGY writtenina Country Church Yard. 


HE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his wearied way, 
And leaves the world to darknefs and to me. 
Now fades the glimm'ring landſkip on the ſight, 
ö 1 And 
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And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, - 
The moping Owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow 'r, 
| Moleit her ancient ſolitary reign. | 
Beneath thoſe rugged Elms that Yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude fore-fathers of the Hamlet ſleep. 

The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from her ftrawbuilt ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouze them from their lowly bed. 
For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſe-wife ply her eveuing care, 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envy'd kiſs to ſhare. 

| Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 

Their harrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke, 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ! 
Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 

Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure, 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 

The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. | 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to thoſe the fault, 

If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where thro? the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault, = | 
The pealing anther ſwells the note of praiſe. 1 


Can 


\ 


Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life, 
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Can ſtory'd urn, or animated buſt, 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the filent duſt, 


Or Hatt ry footh the dull cold ear of death ? 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire ; 
Hands that the reins of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoil- of time did ne'er unroll ; 
© Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 

Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 


And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart alt. 


Some village- Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt, 
The little tyrant of his fields withftodd, .. 


, Some mute inglorious Milton here may. reſt, 


Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 

Th' applauſe of lining ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 5 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling” land, 

And read their hifPry in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad: nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes conſin d; 
Forbade to wade thro” ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind: 

The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 

Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 

With incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 

| Far from the madding croud's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 


Y That wreaths its old 
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They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 1 | 
Vet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect 
Some frail memorial fill ereed nigh, 


With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 


I mplores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 
Their name, their years ſpelt by th' unletter'd muſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply ; 
And many a holy.text around ſhe ftrews, 
"That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 
For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being cer reſign d, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drop the cloſing eye requires; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in cur aſhes live their wonted fires. . 
For thee, who mindful of th* unhonour'd dead. 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; | 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate: 
| Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may fay, 
Oſt have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 
To meet the ſan upon the = lawn. 
There at the foot of Aer nodding beech, 
roots ſo high, 
His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ftretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring his way-ward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 
One morn !] miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav rite tree; 
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Another came ; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 
The next, with dirges due, in ſad array, 
Slow thro' the church-way path we ſaw him borne ; 3 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 
Grav d on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 
There ſcatter d oft, the earlieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen are ſhowers of violets found; 
The red - breaſt loves to build and warble there, 


And little —_— lightly print the ground.” 
The E PITAP UH. 


ERE refis bis head upon the lap of earth, 
H youth to fortune and to fame unknown : 


. 


5 Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 


Ard melancholy mark d him for ber own. 
| Large was his bounty, and his foul fincere ; 
Heaw'n did a nn. as largely ſend : 
He gave to mis'ry (all he had) a tear; 
He gain d from heavn (*twas all he cui a friend. 
Mo farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
"(There they alike in trembling 1a 
— * of his Father ie 
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The a ＋ PALEMON and LAVINIA. 


HE lovely young Loviels once had friends; 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 
Of every ſtay, ſave Innocence and Heaven, 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale; 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 


From giddy paſſion and lou minded pride: 


Almoſt on Nature's common bounty fed; 

Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to- morrow's fare. 

Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 

When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and * 

As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow. | | 

The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers : 

Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 

Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ftar 

Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 

| Sat fe ir- proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dreſs : for-lovelineſs 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, - 

ut is when unadorn'd adorn'd the moſt. 


B b Tbonght- | 8 
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Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
| Recluſe amid the cloſe-embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 
Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle riſes, far from human ee, , 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild ; 
So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 
The Tweet Lavinia; till, at length, compell'd 55 
Buy ſtrong neceſlity's ſupreme command, | Mo 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 1 
To glean Palemon's fields, The pride of ſwain =: 
Palemon was, the generous and the rich; © 


Who led the rural life in all its jy _ 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong - { 
Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times g _ 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, | 3 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 1 G 


Isle then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper-train ] 
'To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye: 2: 1 
Unconſcious of her power, and turning quick 1 
With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: TT 
He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half F 


The charms her-down-caft modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire 7 


Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown ; | 7 
For till the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 6 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 7 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field, 6 
And thus in ſecret to his foul he ſigh'd. * | 40 
What pity ! that ſo delicate a form, 5 66 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe | x. 
And more than / vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, % 


„ — the 5005 ibkencs 
Of ſome indecent clown ! She looks, methinks, 


o 
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« Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 
KRecalls that patron of my happy lite, 
% From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe ; 
« Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 
% And once fair-ſpreading family diſſolv'd. 
% Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
% Urg'd by remembrance fad, and decent pride, 
Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better ___ 
% His aged widow and his daughter live, 
„ Whoa yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 
„Romantic wiſh ! would this the daughter were! 
| When, ſtrict enquiring, from herſelf he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acaſſo; who can ſpeak 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 
And thro? his nerves in ſhivering tranſport ran? | 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd, and bold; 
And as he view'd Her, ardent; o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confus d, and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 
Her rifing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 
As thus Palemen, paſſionate, and juſt, | 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul. 
« And art thou then Acafo's dear remains? 
« She whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought, 
« 80 long in vain ? O yes! the very ſame, 
«« The ſoftened image of my noble friend, 
“ Alive, his every feature, every look, 
More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring * 
% Thou ſole ſurviying bloſſom from the root 
«© That nouriſh'd; up my fortune Say, ah where, 
In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thau drawn 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heaven; 
Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo far; 
66 Tho) poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 5 
| 3 b FE % Beat 
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** Beat keen, and heavy on thy tender years ? 

O let me now, into a richer ſoil, 

„% Tranſplant thee ſafe! where vernal ſuns and ſhowers, 
+ Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence ; 

% And of my garden be the pride, and joy! 

1% III it befits thee, oh it ill befits 

« Acaſto's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores, 

«« Tho? vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 

The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt-fields, 

Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 

Then throw that hameful pittance from thy hand, 
But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged tak; 

*« The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 

* If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 

« Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 

That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing thee! ?“ 

Here ceas'd the youth: yet fill his ſpeaking ee. 

Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, 

With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, - 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais d. 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodneſs irrefifiible, and all 

In fweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 

The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd m 
The lonely moments for Lawinia's fate ; 3 

Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 

Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam | 
Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening-hours: 

Nor lefs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 

' Who flouriſh*dlong in tender bliſs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 


And good, the grace of all the country round. 


Abri 
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ADVICE to a LADY. 


HE counſels of a friend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady's ear, 
Unlike the flatteries of a lover's pen, | 
Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men. 
Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus I ſhow, 
What female vanity might fear to know : 
Some merit's mine, to dare to be fincere, - 
But greater your's, ſincerity to bear. 

_ Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends; 
Women, like princes, find few real friends: 
All who approach them their own ends parſee : : 

Lovers and miniſters are ſeldom true. | | 
Hence oft from reaſon heedleſs beauty ſtrays, 
And the moſt truſted guide the moſt betrays: 
| Hence by fond dreams of fancy'd pow'r amus'd, 
When moſt you tyrannize you're moſt abus'd. 
What is your ſex's earlieſt, lateſt care, 
Your heart's ſupreme ambition? To be fair: 
For this the toilet every thought employs, 
Hence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys : 
| For this, hands, lips, and eyes are put to ſchool, 
And each inſtructed feature has its rule: 
And yet how ſew have learnt, when this] is n, 2 
Not to diſgrace the partial boon of heav'n ? 
How few with, all their pride of form can move? 
How few are lovely, that were made for love? 
! 22 rp to _ 4, 
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Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe 
By grace ful nature's unaffected eaſe. 
Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence, 
But wiſely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe; 
For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too ſtrong for feeble woman to ſuſtain ; 
Of thoſe who claim it, more than half have none, 
And half of thoſe who have it, are undone, 
Be till ſuperior to your ſex's arts, 
Nor think diſhoneſty a proof of parts; 
For you the plaineſ is the wiſeſt rule, 
A cunning Woman isa Knavisn Fool“. 
| Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fame. 
Prudes rail at whores as ſtateſmen in dif; 
At miniſters, becauſe they wiſh their place. 
Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene, 
| Without, all beauty, and all peace within: 
The honour of a prude is rape and mum, | 
Ti uglineſs in its moſt frightful form : 
Fiercely it ſtands defying gods and men, 
As fiery monſters guard a giant's den. - 
| Seek to be good, but aim not to be great: 
A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat; 
; Her faireſt virtues fly from public ſight, 
Domeſtic worth, that ſhuns too ſtrong a light. 
+208 rougher man ambitions taſk reſign: 
| is ours in ſenates or in courts to ſhine, 
Too labour fora ſunk corrupted ſtate, 
Dr dare the rage of envy, and be great. 
| ow mg breaſts ſhould move, 
| Th? important buſineſs of your life is love; 


„ 


reſerve with on join d: 
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The ſelfiſh heart, that but by halves is given, 
Shall find no place in love's delightful heav'n.; 

Here fweet extreams alone can truly bleſs. 
The virtue of a lover is exceſs. 

A maid unaſk'd may own a well-plac'd 8 
Not loving f, but loving wrong is ſhame. 
Contemn the little pride of giving pan, 

Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdain 
Short is the period of inſulting pow'r ; 
Offended Cupid finds his-vengeful hour, 
Soon will reſume the empire which he gave, 
And ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the ſlave. 
Bleſt is the maidy and worthy to be bleſt, 
Whoſe ſoul entire by him ſhe loves poſleis'd, 
Feels every vanity in fondneſs loſt, 
And aſks no pow'r but that of pleaſing moſt : 
Her's is the bliſs in juſt return to prove 
The honeſt warmth of undiſſembled love; 
For her, inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbid deſire to change. 
Bur leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 
Let reaſon teach what paſſion fain wou'd hide, 
That Hymen's bands by prudence ſhou'd be ty'd 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
If angry fortune on their union frown : 
Soon will the flatt'ring dream of bliſs be o'er, 
And cloy'd unagination cheat no more. 
Then waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, | 
With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſain; 
And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 
Does but increaſe the anguiſh of their grief; 
While both cou'd eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 
Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care. 
Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pain, 
c 35 
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Than wed the wretch whom you deſpiſe, or hate, 
For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate. | 


Ev'n in the happieſt choice, where fav'ring heav'n, 
Has equal love, and eaſy fortune giv'n, 
Think not, the huſband gain'd, that all is done; 
The prize of happineſs muſt ftill be won; 
And off, the careleſs find it to their coſt, 
The lever in the hxfbazd may be loſt: 
The graces might alone his heart allure ; 

Let ev*n your pradence wear the pleaſing dref 
Of care for him, and anxious tenderne/r. 
From kind concern about his weal#or woe, 
Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flow; 
The houſhold ſceptre if he bids you bear, 
Make it your pride his /ervant to appear: 
Kadearing thus the common acts of life, 
The miſftreſi till ſhall charm him in the avife ;. 
| An{mnakiel ogs fall moblerv'd come on, | 
| Before his eye perceives one beauty gone: 
'n o'er your cold, your-ever-ſacred urn, - © 
His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguiſh'd burn. 
Thus, I, Belinda, would your charms improve, 
And form your heart to all the arts of love: 
bak eee Serie ned can 
gainſt the pow'r of thoſe already known : 
C Faportingery Fur op A 
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d every ſoft attraction to employ, 
llatt ring hope, and each alluring joy; 
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TO-MORROW. 


T 2x22 didſt thou ay! 
Methought I heard Horatio ſay, to-morrow. 


Go to-] will not hear of it——to-morrow ! 
"Tis a ſharper, who takes his penury 


Againſt thy plenty—who takes thy ready caſh, 
And pays thee nought'but wiſhes, hopes, and promiſeeg 
T be currency of ideots.—Injurious baukrupt, 
That gulls the eaſy creditor !—To-morrow ! 
It is a period no where to be found, 
In all the hoary regiſters of Time, 
Unleſs perchance in the fool's calendar. 
Wiſdom diſclaims the word, nor holds ſociety. 
With thoſe who own it. No, my Horatio, 
Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father; 
Wrought of ſuch ſluff as dreams are; and balclels 
As the fantaſtic viſions of the evening, 
But ſoft, my friend—arreft the preſent moments t 
For be aſſured, they all are arrant tell-tales ; 
And tho? their flight be ſilent, and their path 
Trackleſs, as the wing'd couriers? of the air, 
They poſt to heay'n, and there record thy folly. 
Becauſe, tho” ſtation'd on th' important watch, 
| Thou, like a ſleeping, Faithleſs centinel, 
Didſt let them paſs 8 unimprov d. 
And know, for that thou flumber'ſ on the guard, 
Thou ſhaltbe made to anſwer at the bar 


Forev'ry fugitive : and when thou thus 


— Shalt ſtand impleaded at the high tribunal 


| Of hood-wink'd Juſtice, who ſhall tell thy audit l 


I ben flay the preſent inſtant, dear Horatio; 
Imprint the marks of wiſdom on its wings. 


b , 
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{ ?Tis of more worth than kingdoms ! far more precious | 
Than all the crimſon treaſure of life's fountain, . 
Oh let it not elude thy graſp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel faſt, until he bleſs thee, 


See 1 


The CAvE of PO PE; a Prophecy. 0 


HEN dark oblivion in her ſable cloak 
Shall warp the names of heroes and of kings; 
And their high deeds ſubmitting to the ſtroke 
Of time, ſhall fall amongſt forgotten things ; 
Then (for the Muſe that diftant day can ſee) 
On Thames's bank the ftranger ſhall arrive, 
With curious wiſh thy ſacred grott to ſee, 
Thy ſacred grott ſhall with thy name * 
Grateful poſterity, from age to age, 
With pious hand the ruin ſhall repair: 
Some good old man, to each enquiring ſage 
Pointing the place, ſhall cry, *< the bard liv'd there 
* Whoſe ſong was muſic to the liſt' hing ear, | 
4 Yet taught audacious vice and folly, ſhame : 2 
« Eaſy his manners, but his life ſevere; 
His word alone gave infamy or fame. 
« Sequeſter' from the fool and coxcomb-wit, 
Beneath this filent roof the Myfe he found:; 


_ « *T'was here he ſlept inſpir d, or fate and writ, 
« Here with his friends the ſocial glaſs went round,” 


With awful veneration ſhall they trace 
The ſteps which thou ſo long before haſt trod; 
Wich reverend wonder view the folemn place, 
From whence thy genius ſoar'd to nature's God. 
Then, ſome ſmall gem, or moſs, or ſhining ore, 


a 
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To pleaſe their friends on ev'ry diſtant ſhore, 
Boaſting a relick from the cave of Pope. - 


+++$0+4+044544+4+9444++ 
Luxury and WANT. A V1s1oNn. 
S late I mus'd on fortnne's ebb and flow, 


| Life's airy pleaſures, and ſubſtantial woe, | 
The thoughtleſs mirth that laughs in pleaſure's eye, 


| The boaſt of vice; and pride of vanity, 


O'er nodding reaſon downy ſlumbers ſtole, 

And fancy's viſions open'd on my ſoul. 

Aloft, on proud Ionic columns rear d. 

A ſumptuous dome in ruin'd pomp appear'd ; 

A baſeleſs pillar here, with moſs o'ergrown, 

Preſs'd earth's green boſom with a length of ſtone; 

There, a tall portal, ſgulptur'd once fo gay, 

Records no flory but its own decax. 

I enger'd—Crouds, who bluſh to be deſcry'd, 

With famiſh'd looks, thro? mould”ring* arches glides 

I paus'd, and curious as L gaz'd around, 

Saw a lean hag lye ftreich'd along the ground: 

Round either arm a tatter d rug ſhe drew, 

Her ſhame conceal'd with rags of various hue ; 

A cloth her forehead bound, her legs were bare, 
And foul and clotted was her grizzPd hair. ſcry'd*. 
„ Whence and what art thou, wretch,” ſurpriz d, 
Want is my name, well known, the wretch * 

The work of luxury, this lofty dome, 

So righteous Jove ordains, is now my home. 

Time was, this roof return'd the dulcet voice 

Of muſic, blended with a critic's choice, 

Dependent thence a thouſand tapers glow'd, 

The vine's rich juice from ſilver fountains flow'd ; 

An hundred dainties oer the board were ſpread, 


| Gave hints of ſtatutes againſt vagrant 
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And all Arabia's ſpicy fragrance ſhed. 
The velvet couches,. and the cuſhion'd chair, 
Swell'd high with down, as ſoft as ſutamer's air; 
And female beauty, ſmiling o'er the ſcene, 
Spread joy around, of every joy the queen ! 
Then at theſe doors by hunger and by grief 
 Oppreſs'd, with ſuppliant voice I ſought relief: 

Relief I ſought, alas! but fought in vain, 

With poignant taunt rebuk'd, and four diſdain. 
be batt' ning prieſt, with ſupercilious face, 
Inferr'd with indigence the want of grace. 

The lawyer, in quaint terms, with look demure 
poor. 
| Uninov'd and cool the eto ities cry'd, 

For me fit refuge colonies ſuppl dc. 


I fighd inſecret, and to heav'n my heart 


Shook, and proud luxury vaniſh'd from the place. 


Aſcending, heav'n in pity took my part. 1 ; 
Loud thunders roll'd—the fabric from its baſe 5 
1 


FAY 


Tb aftoniſh'd croud their patron'g fall deplore, 


And pale and trembling iſſue from the door. 


I enter'd, prompted by a voice divine, | 
Which thrice repeated,” Wine! hb ils is thine 2 
Tor know, by Joue and fate it lands decreed, | 
Where lux'ty riots thou ſhalt fill ſucceed. 
Here unmoleſted from that hour I reign, 
And all the court of lux'ry forms myta 
Here ſtill receiv'd by me, 2s kicker Jrve'n, 
y keen neceſſity, the ſcourge of heay*n : 


bi: - "Pele ave the wencken which around me throng; 


2 To me the lawyer, ſtateſman, prieſt belong.” pe 
She ceas'd ; her worlh fock frong emotions brod, 
They wak'd me trembling, and the viſion fled. - 

Save me from luxury, gracious heav'n, I pray'd, 
That want's drear haunts wy ſteps may ne'er invade. © 
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| ARONDACNDEH CEN 
ODE on SoLITUDE, 


'APPY the man, whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

— EY native air, 

| ns Gn grounds 


Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 
Whoſe flocks fupply him with atrire, 
| Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 


Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 
Fours, days, and years ſlide ſoft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound lep by night; ſtudy and eaſe, 

Together mixt; ſweet recreation; 

And i innocence, which moſt does pleaſe 
Win meditation, | 


Thus let me live, unſeen, "TROY 
Thas unlamented let me die, 


Steal from the world, and not a ſtone, 
2 
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